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PREFACE 


At tile c.lo'ip of ,i Inttci addressed bj Ilidvons tn liis fnend 
Jolm Forster, but not to be found in the English edition-- 
of the the writer adds to Ins jnaise-j of tlio ljiogripli\ 
of Cioldsniitli tlifse menioiible words “I desire no better 
for my fame, when my ])eisori.il dustiness shall be pisL 
the contiol of rny love of oidet than such a liiogriipli! t 
and such a critic " Ihclct tis was ,1 man of few close liieiid- 
shijis — “Ills bipast,” lu said, "would not hold mail} 
jiGojjle," but of those fin ndsliips, tli,it with Eorstii was 
one of the earliest, as it was one of the most Liidiiiiiig 
To Dickens at least his futiiie hiogiajiliei must Live In 111 
the embodiment of two qualities laiely toiiilDiied in 1 qiial 
ineasuie — iliscietion iiid i aiuloui In htenry matters Ills 
advice waa taken almost as often aa it wms given, and 
neaily every proof-sheet nf nearly eveiy work of DickcnB 
p,issed through his faitliful helpinati’s li.indH Nor were 
thoip many impoitaiit Jeciaions fornieU by Diikm"' eon 
ccniing himbelf in the conrsi* of his iiiiinheod, to vihioh 
Forster was a stranger, thougli, uiihapiiilv, lie nioic than 
once counselled in vain 

On 5 fi FiiisLei's Lift' of Clmili'- DkIp)!-, togithei with 
the three volumes of LcihOi collected by Dickens' eldest 
daughtci and liia aistei-ui-law — hia “ Jeareat and best 
friend" — it la BU[)crtluous to state that the biogra]itiic,d 
portion of the following essay is mainly based It m,iv also 
bo siiperflnoua, but it cannot be eniisidered imp' rtiiinit, if 
I add that the short coinings of die Ei/ehave, in my ripiinini, 
been more fiequently ynnclaiined Ibaii deiiiied, and that its 
merits are those of its anthoi aa well as, of its Blibjcct 

My smeere thanks are due fni varinna favours shown to 
me in connexion with the producliuii uf llua little volume by 
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Ml‘^s Hofrarlli, Ml Charles l)iLlt.ens,rrDfessfjiIlLnii Murley, 
Mr Alexander Ii eland, Mr John Evans, Mr lloLinton, 
and Mr Bnttun Mr Evans lias kindly enaldrd me tn 
uirrcct aoiiie macmracirs in Mr knister's areouiit ol 
Dickens' early Chatham days on miirnpcachahle first-hand 
evidence I also Lo^ Oajitaiii and Mis Ihiddcii to accept 
my thanks fiii allowing me to cce Gad's Hill I’larf 

I am under special obligations to Mr E F Sketchley, 
Librniian of the Dyce iiid Forster Libraries at iSoiith 
Kensington, for his eoiirtesv m affording me much useful 
aid and inroiinalioii M itli the kind jiermissioii of 
Mrs ForsLci, Mr iSkeldiley enabled me to eiijiplenieiit 
the iccnrdf of J )ickeiis’ lik, in tin period 1R3S-1841, fiom 
n hitheito unpublished soiiiie — a sii'es of biicf entries 
by him in foui volunusof The Lan atu! Vomiiu uml Dad j 
HmmhauNr for those yens These volunus formed no 
imit of the Forski bequest, but were added to it, under 
certain conditions, by Mra Fhirster The entries are 
mostly very brief, and sometimes there arc mnnlhs with- 
out an entry Many days succeed one annthei with no 
other note than " Work ” 

Ml R II Shepherd's fliihor/niyiki/ 1 ^ DicAei^s has been 
of considerable service loiiie M.iv 1 taki Ibis nppoituiiity 
of commending to iny readcis, as a diamiing leiiiiniaconcB 
of the connexion between Char}t\ Diekeni, atid horlietfer. 
Ml Robert Laiigton'e sketches illnstrating a papei reeenlly 
pnnled liv liim iiiider that title 1 

Last, not least, as the Germans say, I wish to thank my 
friend Professor T N Toller for the friendly counsel winch 
has not been wanting to me on tins, any more than on 
former occasions 

A M’ W 


iiincheFteT, Jfarrh 1BS2 
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CHAriER I. 

BEFORE PICKWICK 
1812— 1B36 

CnAHLEa Dickens, the ehloat son, and the second of the 
eight children, of John and Elizabeth Diekens, was horn at 
Laudport, a suburb of Portsea, on Friday, bebiuary 7th, 
1812 His baptismal names were Charles John llulTliani 
Ills father, at that time a clerk in the Navy Pay 
OlHce, and employed in the Poitsniouth DockjarJ, 
was recalled to Loiiiloii wliou his eldest son was oiily 
two yens of age, and two years aftei wards was trana- 
feired to Cliatliain, wlieie he resided with his family 
from 181G to 10J1 'J'hus Ch,itham, and the more 
venerablu city of Rochestei adjoining, with then neigh- 
bourhood of dialk lulls and deep gioen lane^j and wood- 
land and marshes, became, in the words of Dickens’ 
biographer, the biithplaco of his fancy He looked upon 
himself as, to all intents and purposeSj a Kentish man 
born and bred, and his heait was always in this particular 
corner of the incomparable county Again and again, 
aftei ^Mi Alfied Jingle’s spasmodic eloquence bad, m 
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the very firU uiiiiiher of PiLkiBith^ epibomiaeil the an- 
tiquities and comforts of Rochester, already the scene 
of one of the Dn-kens returned to the local 

associations of hia eady childhood It ivaa at Chatham 
that poor little David Copperfield, on his solitaiy 
tramp to Dover, slept his Sunday nn,dit's sleep “nciir 
a cannon, happy in the society of the seiitiy’s foot- 
steps,'' and in many i Cluifalmas nairitue or uii- 
commuLial itching the familiar features of town and 
country, of road and iiiei, were reproduced, before m 
(it 'll! Ej:ptittatiwui they suggested some of the most 
pictureaque uliects of his later ait, and before m his last 
unfiuihhed romance his faithful fancy once more hiiunted 
the well-known precincts Duiing the last thiitoin years 
of his life he was again an inhabitant of the loved neigh- 
houihoud where, with the companions of his mirthful 
idlencs'., he had so often made holiday , wdicro, ■when 
hnpo WMs young, ho had spent his liuneymoon , and 
whilliar, after his last lestless wanderings, he was to 
return, to seek such repose as he would allow himself, 
and Lu die Rut, of course, the daily life of the 
■' vciy queer small hoy ” of that early time is only 
quite incidoiitally to be .issoci.ited with the grand 
gentleman’s house on (fad’s Hill, where hn father, 
little thinking that his son was to act over again the 
story of Warren llastmga ,md Daylesford, had lold 
him he might some day come to hie, if he were to 
be very persevciing, and to work hard The family 

abode was iii Ordnance (not St Mary's) Place at 
Chatham, iiiiidst surroundings classified lu Mi Pickwick’s 
notes as " appealing to be soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, 
shiiuips, offices, and dockyard men” But though the 
half mean half-picturesque aspect of the Chatham sheets 
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may already ab an early age Lava had ita fascination foi 
Dickens, yet lus childish fancy was fed as fully aa woie 
his powers of ohaervation Having learnt reading from Ins 
mother, lie was sent with his elder sister, Fanny, to a dat- 
achool kept in Gibraltar Place, Hew Road, by Mr William 
Giles, the eldest son and namesake of a worthy Baptist 
Miiiihter, whose family had formed an intimate acquaiiit- 
aiice with theirneighhoiirs in Ordiiaiica Row, The younger 
Gdes children were pupils at the school of their elder 
brother with Charles and Fanny Dickens, and thus 
naturally their constant playmates In later life, Dickens 
pieserved a grateful remembiance, at times ri freshed 
by ploisant coniuiuuicatioiis R tween the famdius, of the 
training ho had received from Mr William Giles, an 
intelligent as will aa genciou'. man, who, lecognisiiig Ins 
pupil’s abilities, seems to have resohed that they should 
.not he fallow for want of eaily cultivation Koi does 
there appeal to he the slightest reason for supposing that 
this period of his life was anything but hapjiy Foi hn sistei 
Fanny he alw ay s preserved a teudci rr gaid , and a touching 
little paper, wiitten by him aftci her death in woinauhood, 
relates how the two children used to watch the stars to- 
gether, and make frn nds with one in pailiciil.ir, as helonging 
to themselves But ohi lously he did not lack playmates 
of his own sex , and it was no doubt cliielly because his 
tastes made him diainclincd to take much pail in the 
rougher sports of his sclioolh Hows, Hut he found plenty 
of time for amusing hiiiiscdf in his own w ,n’ And thub 
it came to pass that already as a cliild he fullowi d liis own 
likings 111 the two dircctmus from which they weie iievci 
very mateiially to swen e He once said of himself that 
he had been “a wntci when i iik le baby, in actor alway s 
Of these two pasiiona he could always, as a child and 
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aa a man, te ‘ happy luHi Pilhor," nnJ occaaionally wiLli 
IjuLli .it Jie same tiim Inliia kiiJcr ytara Iib was taken 
by a lamainan, a SanJhiiist cadet, to the theatre, to aee the 
legitimate drama acted, and airas disillusioned by visits 
behind the scenes at private thcatricala , while his own 
juiemlo powfrs as a teller of storica and singer uf comic 
Boiiga (he was posseased, says one who lemciiibeis him, 
of a sweet treble voice) were displayed on domestic 
ell lira niid tables, and tlien in amateur plays with his 
sehonlfelloivs Hi also viroli a — not stnetly original — 
tiagedj, wliuh la miaaing .vmnng liis Ri/nuitiil HiL'iis 
llieie IS ncthiug imnpic iii these childish doings, nui 
in the eiicumstiiiei lli.it lie wms an eager roiider of 
woiks of lietion but it is notewoiLlij tliat ilinf 
among the books to iilinli be a]ii)IitMl biiiisidf m a snill 
neghiLud boulvioom in Ins falbci’s hmisi, were those to 
wliieli his .illegi.uicc remained true thiough much of Ins 
eaieec as an aulUor lleside' hooks of travel, which he 
aajs had a fascniiition for his imiid from his e.irhest 
cliilJliood, hi side's the biabini Xighfs and kiinheil Liles, 
■mil the Fiiglish Essayists, lie read J'uhliiig mil .SinolleLt, 
and Ceil antes and Lc iS.ige, in all ninoeonec of hunt, as 
Well as jMis liiehbald’s colleelnm of farces in all cniitpiit- 
ment uf tpiiit Inasnmeli as be was no gieat reader in the 
days of hia aulhoi’hip, anil lead to go tliroiigli Iniiil times 
of his own befon, it was well that the lileiatiire nf his 
elnldhood was good of its kii'd, and that whole it was 
not good it was at least gay Jbekens afterwards made 
it an article uf Ins swial cieed, that the imagination of the 
1 oung needs noiinahmcnt as mueli as then bodies leiiuire 
food and clothing , and he had reason for gratefully re- 
membeiiiig that at all events the imagiiiatiii puit of 
Ina education had escaped neglect 
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Hut those pleasant eaily Jaya came tn a BUtldeti end 
In the yeai 1821 lua family lelurneil to London, and 
soon his expeiioncea of trc/lible began Misfortune 
pursued the olilcr lUckona to toavn, hia salary having 
heon decroasod alicady at Chatham m eonseqiioncB of one 
of the early effoits at economical reform He found a 
“liahhy home for lug family in Bayliain Street, Camden 
’I'onn , and hero, -wliatwitli the pecuniary cmbaiiassments 
111 whuli ho was perennially involved, and what with the 
easy disposition 1 VI til which lie wi:, blessed by way of com 
pcnsatidi], he allowed his son’s education to take care of 
itself Jrdm Jlidccns appears to have Loon an lionoiiralilo 
as well as a kindly man IIis son always cntci tamed an 
aProctKiiiate regard for him, and caicfiillv airanged for the 
roiiifort of Ills latter joais , mu would it bp fair, because 
of a hiimlanty in their evpoiiciiccs, and in the giaiidciii 
of Ibeii habitual phr iscology, to identify him absolutely 
with the immortal Mi Jtnawhci til ill less, except m 
iprtain details of mwinci and incidenl, can thn clmiaiter 
nf the ehhr Dukeiis be llioiigbl to liave biiggesled that 
of tho pitiful " Fathei of the MarshoLca, ’ to whuli 
piison, almost as famous in English fii tiou as it is in 
English histuiy, tin iiiilinky navy-eleik w as consigned a 
year after lus ictuin to Lomlon 

Every elloi t had been made to stave off the evil day , 
and little Charles, whose eyes were always wide ojieii, 
and rvho had begun to write dchciijitive sketches of odd 
personages among lus aiqnaiiitiincc, had hecume familiar 
with the iiisiile nf a piw nhioket'a shop, and had 'nil 
the paternal “lihriij” piecemeal to the original of the 
drunken second-haiul liuoksellei, with whom lUvid 
Coppeifield dealt as Mr Micawher’s icprcseiitative but 
neither these saenheos, uui Mis Hickeiis’ abortive efforts 
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at setting up an educational establishment, had been of 
avail Her husband's creditors tinuhl nof give liim time , 
and a dark period began for the family', and more espe- 
cially for the little, oldest son, now ten years old, in 
wliioL, as he aftcrwaids wrote in bitter anguish of remciu- 
Lrance, “but fm blip mercy of CJod, ho might easily have 
become, for any care that was taken of him, a little 
roblier or a little vagihond” 

Forster has printed the pat]ietic fragirienl of auto- 
biography, (ommniiuated to him by Dickens five-and- 
twenty years ,ift"r Llic peiiod to which it refers, and 
subsequently iiiLorpoialed with but few changes in the 
Pii'.niiiil Jf li/ll} i; Ilf J), II III Copp' > tv h! Who can forget 
the thiill M ith M Inch he first learnt the well kept seciet, 
that the story of the solitary child, left a ])roy to the Cruel 
fhancos of the London streets, was an episode in the life 
of CLiailcs Dickens himself I Detwceii fact and fiction 
then was but a dilfeience of names Murdstone and 
(liinby’s wine wareliouso down in Blackfiiars, was 
Jonathan Warren's blacking warehouse at Iliingeiford 
ytairs, 111 which a place had been found for the hoy 
hy a lulative, a paitucr m the coilteiii, and the 
buttles lie had to paste over with labels woie in truth 
hlacking-pots But the menial work and the iniaerablc 
pay, the uncongenial eompanionsliip during W'orktiiiic, 
and the speculative devices of the diiiner-honr, were 
the same in each case At this time, after his family 
had settled itself in the Marshalsoa, the haven open to 
the little waif at night was a lodging in Little College 
Street, Camden Town, presenting men fewer attractions 
than Mr Jlicawhcr’s residence m Windsor Terrace, and 
kept by a lady, aftei wards famous under the name of Mrs 
Pipcliin His Sundays weie spent at home m the prison 
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On hia urgent remonstrance — “ the fir^t I had over made 
about my lot " — concerning the distance from his family 
at which he was loft through the weekj a back attic was 
found for him in Lant Street in the Eovough, “ where Hob 
Sawyer lodged many years afterwards , ” and he now break- 
fasted and supped with his parents in their apartment 
Here they lived in fair comfort, waited upon by a 
faithful “orflmg,” who had accompanied the family 
and itg fortunes from Chatham, and wlio 15 said by 
Forster to have her part m the eluraLtei of the Mardiioness 
Finally, aftei the prisoner had obtained his discharge, and 
had removed with his family to the Lant Stioct lodgings, 
a quarrel occurred between the elder Dickens and Ills 
cousin, and the hoy was in consequence taken auay 
from the huainese 

He had not been ill-treated there , nor indeed is it ill- 
treatment which leads to David Giqrperfield’s running 
away m the story Nevertheless, it is not strange that 
Dickens should have looked back with a bitterness very 
unusual iii him, upon the bad old days of his childish soli- 
tude and degiadation He nevei "forgot" Ins mother's 
having wished him to remain in the w'arehouse , the subject 
of his employiiiouL there was never afterwards mentioned in 
the family , ho could not hrmg himself to go near old 
Hungerford Maikct so long as it remained standing, and to 
no human being, not even to his wife, did he apeak of this 
passage in his life, until he narrated it in the fragment of 
autobiography which he confided to hia trusty friend 
Such a sensitiveness is not hard to explain , for no man is 
expected to dilate upon the days " when he lived among 
the beggars in St Marj Axe,” and it is only the Eoundir- 
bies of society who exult, tiuly oi falsely, in the sordid 
memorieE of the time before they became rich or powerful 
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And if the sharp ExpeiienceH of his childhood might 
have ceased to ha ream ted hy one whom the world on the 
wholo treated so kindly, at least they left hia heart 
iinhardoned, and helped to make him ever tender to 
I ho poor and weak, because he too had after a fashion 
“paten his hiead with tears ’’ when a puny child 

A happy accident having released the David Coppcr- 
fipld of actual hfo from hi9 unavorthy hondage, he was put 
in the way of an education such as at that timo was the 
lot of most hoys of the class to which ho belonged " The 
world has done much bettor since m tliat nay, and will 
do far hettci jot,” hi' writes at the close of Ins description 
of Oni Wion/, the “Wellington House Academy,” situate 
near tint point in the Hampstead Hoad where modpst 
gentility and commercial enlorprise touch hands Other 
testimony couhrms his sketch ol the ignorant and brutal 
head-master , and doubtless this woithy and his usher, 
" considered to know everything as opposed to the chief 
w'ho was considered to know nothing,” funiished some of 
the features m the portiaits of Mr CrialJe and Mr Mell 
lut it has been very justly doubted by an old school- 
fellow, y hetber the statement " AVe were hTrat liny” is 
to be regarded as sti icily historical If (Jliarles Dickens, 
when he entered the school, was " put into ATrgil,” he was 
not put there to muih purpose On the other hand, with the 
ictiirn of happiei dajs, had tomo the resumption of the old 
amusements winch weic to grow into the occupations of his 
life A club was founded among the bnjs at AVcllingtnn 
House for the express purpose of circulating short tabs 
written by him, and be was the manager of the private 
theatricals which they contrived to set on foot 

After two or throe years of such work and play it 
became necessary for Charles Dickens once more to 
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think of earning hia bread Hia father, who had 
prohahlj lost his offipial post at the timo ivhcii, m Mr 
Micawber's phraar, " hope sunk honcatli tho horizon,” 
was now seeking employment aa a parliamentary reporter, 
and must have rejoiced when a Gray’s Inn snliLitnr of 
his acijuaintincB, attracted hy the hiight clover looks of 
his son, took the lad into his office as a clerk at a modest 
11 pekly salary Ills office associatct. hero wore perhaps a 
glade or two abavo those of tho blacking warehouse, but 
his danger now lay rather in the direction of tho vulgarity 
which ho afteriiarda depicted in such samples of the pro- 
fiMHinii as Mr Guppy and Mr .lohhiig lie is said to havo 
froquonted, in company with a fellow-clerk, one of the 
imnoi tlicdlri's, and oven occasionally to have acted there , 
and assuredly it must have been iicrson.al knowledge which 
suggested the curiously sac age description of Private 
Therdiei m the tihetthn ty Bo^, tho all but solitary nn- 
/i I iid/y reference to tboatiinl amuscmonls in bis works Eiit 
whatever his o>i[>ciieuccs ot this kind may have heoii, 
he passed un^calhod through Uictn , and dining the year 
and a half of liio cleiksliiji picked up sulFicienL knowledge 
of the technicalities of the law to he able to assail its 
enormities without falling into rudimentary errors about 
it, and BuffiLient knowkdgi of lawyers aud lawj'eis' men 
to fill a whole chamber in lus galleiy of char actum 
Oddly enough, it was, after all, the example of the father 
that led the SOU into tho line of life frumwluch ho w as easily 
to pass into the career where suci uss and f.ime aivaitod him 
The elder Dickens having obtained employment as a parlia- 
mentary reporter for the Slot imuj HenilJ, his son, who w as 
living with him in llentmck Street, Manchester Square, re- 
solved to essay the same laborious craft He was by this 
time nearly seventeen years of age, and already we notice in 
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him what were to remain, through hie, two of his most 
marked charactenatica — strength of will, and a determina- 
tion, if he did a thing at all, to do it thoroughly The 
art of ihurthaiid, winch ho now reaolutoly set himself to 
masteij was in those dajs no easy study, though, possibly, 
in looking hack upon lus first elForts, David Copperfield 
overestimated the difficulties which he hid cnnuuored with 
the help of love and Traddlea Jtiit Dickens, whose ediici 
tion no Dr Strong had completed, pcrcenod that ui onlcr 
to succeed as a reporter of the highest class he needed some- 
thing hcsnlcs the knowledge of shorthand In a word, 
ho lacked reading, and this deficiency he set himself to 
supplj as host he could by a constant attendance at the 
British Museum I hose critic-, who have dw-elt on 
the fact that the reading of Dickens was neithei \eij 
great nor very extensive, have insisted on what is not 
less true than ohtious , but ho had this one iiuality 
of the true lover of reading, that he never professed a 
familiarity with that of which he knew little oi nothing 
He continued his visits to the Museum, even wheu in 1B28 
he had becoiur a reporter in Doctors’ Commons IVith 
this occupaLinii he had to remain as content aa he could 
for nearly two years Once more Daviil Copperfield, the 
double of Cliailcs Dickens in Ins youth, will rise to the 
memory of every one of Ins readers For not only was Ins 
soul seized with a weariness of Consistory, Arches, Delegates, 
and the rest of it, to which he afterwards gave elaborate 
expression iii hit stor}^, hiit his heart w.so full of its first 
love In litei days, ho was not of opinion that he had 
loved paitnularly wisely, but how well ho had loved is 
known lo ev eryonc who afti rhimhas lost his heait to Dora 
Hotlnng came of the fancy, and in comse of time he 
had conipoaure enough to visit the lady who had been its 
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object m the company of liia wife He found that dip 
was stuffed as well as dead, and that Dora had faded 
into Flora , for it was as such that, not very chivalrously, 
ho could bung himself to describe her, for the second time, 
in Doint 

Before at last ho \v as engaged as a reporter on a news- 
paper, he had, and not for a moment only, thought of 
turning aside to another profession It was the profession 
to which — mirommcrcially — he was attached during so 
great a part of his life, that when he afterwards cieated 
for himself a stage of his own, he seemed to he hut follow- 
ing an irresif tihlo fascination His best friend described 
him to mo as “ a horn actor, ’’ and who needs to bo told 
that the world falls into two divisions only — those whose 
place is before the footligliU, and thoao nliote place is 
behind them 1 His love of acting was stronger than him- 
self, and I doubt whether he ever saw a play successfully 
performed without longing to he in and of it “Assump- 
tion," ho wrote in after days to Lord L) tton, " has charms 
foi me — 1 hardly know for how many wild reasons — so 
delightful that I feel a loss of, cdi ' I can’t say what ex- 
QUisite foolery, when I lose a chance of being someone 
in voice, etc not at all like irjself" Ho loved the 
theatre and everything which savoured of histrionics 
with an intensity not even to be imagined by those who 
have never felt a touch of the same passion IIo had 
that “belief lu a pkij ” which he so pleasantly described 
as one of the characteristics of his lifelong friend, the great 
painter Clarkson StanfiolJ And he had that unextin- 
guishable interest in both actois and acting which makes 
a little separate world of the “ quality " One of the 
stanchest friendships of his life was that with the fore- 
most English tragedian of his age, Macready , one of tne 
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delights of hifi laM years was his intimacy with another 
well known ai tor, the late Mr Fechter No performer, 
however, was bo obscuie or so feeble as to he outside the 
pale of hia sympathy Hib hooks teem with kindly liko- 
iiessea of all manner of cnteilaincrs and entertainments — 
from Mr Ymcuiit Crummies and the more or less Icgiti 
mate drama, clown to Mr Slcary'a horse-nding ami 
Mrs iTarley's wav work Ho has a friendly feeling 
for Chops the clw iif, and for Pnklcson the giant, 
and m his nw'n ipiiet ISioadsLaiis he cannot help 
tnniultuouily applauding a young lady “who goes 
into Ui'i den of feroemu'' lions, tigers, lenpaids, etc 
and protends lo go to sleep upon the ]iuncip d lion, upon 
which a rusLm kcepei, who speaks Ihmiigh his nnsp, 
rvelftims ‘IldKdd the aha/id power of wooliad''” He 
was unable to sit through a forlorn peifoimaiice at a 
wretched (ouniry thealio, without longing to add A sove- 
reign Lo the four and nun pence which he hid inacle nut 
in tho house when he enleroci, and wdiiUi "had waujieil 
up 111 Llu' couise of the evotiing In twelve shillings, " and 
in Iluw Street, near his olliee, he was beset by appeals 
sulIi ab that of an aged and gi easy biiitor for an engage- 
ment as rantalomi “jlfi Dukciis, you know our pro- 
fession, bii — no one knows it better, sir — thuo is no right 
feeling in it I was Harleijum on join own cireuit, sir, 
for five-arid Unity years, and was cfisplaeeil by a boy, sir ' 
— a boy I" Noi did Ills disposition uhange when he 
crossed the se.as the street!, he lirsL sees lu the United 
States renimd Inin irrcsisLihly' of the get-secne in a London 
pantomime , and at Verona his inlerebt is divided he tween 
if(ii/ii’'j itnif Jiihcl and the vestiges of an eipicstrmn troupe 
in Iho amphitheatre 

dYliat flucTcss Dickens might have achieved as an actor 
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it IS hardly to the present purpose to impure A word 
will be aaid below of the success he achieved la an amateur 
actor and manager, and in his more than half diam^ic 
readings lint, the inlluenee of early aasnciations and 
peraonal feelings apait, it wouhl seem that the artists 
of the stage whom he most adnniud were nut those of the 
highest tjpe lie was auhdned by the genius of FrdJeiic 
Leiiiaihe, but blind and deaf In that nf Kistnri " .Sound 
melodrama and farce " were the dramatic species which he 
affected, and ill which as a professional actor he nugliL 
have excilled Ills intensily might have gone foi mueh 
ill the one, ami his versatility and volubility for muie in 
the othei , and in both, as indeed m any kind of play or 
[lilt, hia thurougUness, which evtended itself to every 
detuL of peifounilicu oi make up, must hivi stood him in 
1X00110111 stead As it was, licwas jinsenid foi litei.itnre 
Hut lie had ciufully pn pared himself foi Ins luLciiJcd 
ventme, and when he sought an engagi ment at Coveut 
(larden, a [itelmunary iiiLcuiuw with the manager was 
postponed only on account of the illness of the applicuit 
Hefoie the next theatiical season opened, he liad at last 
— in the jear 1831 — obt.iiiicd emidojraent as a parha- 
inontary iciiurtcr, and aftri soino earlici eng'agcmentb he 
became, in 1811, one of the repoiling stalf of the famous 
Whig Murnintj ChionuU, then m its heat da^s under 
the editLirBhi[i of Ml John lilaik Ifow, for the first 
time in hia life, he had an opportunity of putting forth 
the ciieigy th.it was in him He sliiank fiom nono of the 
difliculties which m those daj s attended the oxeicise of 
his ciaft They wmre tluis depicted by himself, when a 

few years beloio lus death he “hold a biief for hia 
hrotliirs” at the dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund 
“I have often tiaiisciibfd foi the printer fiom my 
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HLnrthand notea important public ajicechoa in which the 
atrictoat accuracy waa ronuired and a inistakB in which 
would have hcon to a i oiiiig man severely compromising , 
writing on the palm of my hand, by the light of a dark 
lantern, in a post-chaiie and four, galloping thiough 
a wild country, and through the dead of the night, 
it the thi'n surpriMiig rite of fifteen nulo? an lioui 
I hove worn niy knecK hy wilting on them on the 
old hack row of (lie old gallery of the old House 
□f Commons, and I have worn my feet hy standing to 
write in a prepo-iteious pen in the old House of Lords, 
where wc used to he huddled together like so many sheep 
kept 111 waiting, siv, until the woolsack miglit want re 
atuthng Returning liomo from excitcil political meetings 
in the cuuntiy to tlio waiting press in London, I do verily 
holiove I have keen upset m aluioat every description of 
vehicle known iii this (ounlry I have hocn m my time 
helated on niiryhy louL, towards the small hours, forty 
or fifty miles fnmi Lonclun, iii a whcelless carnage, with 
exhausted hoiaes aud drunken postliojs, and have got 
hack in time for puhlicatiou, to he received with never- 
forgotten coinfilimoiits hy the late Ml DJack, coming in 
the hroadcsl of Scotch from the broadest of hearts I ovei 
knew ” Thus oailyhad Dickens learnt the secietof throwing 
himsidf into any pursuit once taken up by him, and of hall 
achieving hus task hv the very licaitinesa with which he 
set about it bVheii at the ilooe of the parhaineiilarj session 
of Llic year ISdU his lahnuis as a reporter came to an end, 
he was held to have no fijiial in the gallery Duiing thi= 
period las natuially keen puvveia of observation must have 
been sharpened and strengthened, and that quickness of 
decision acquired which coiistitutes, peihaps, the most 
valuable lesson that joumahstic practice of any kind can 
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teach to a young niiin of letters To Pickena’ experience 
as a reporter may likevviao ho traced no small part of liis 
political creed, in which there was a good deal of infidelity , 
or at all events, Ins dotcrmincd contempt for the parlia- 
mentary style proper, whether in the mouth of “ Thia- 
iiian” or of “ Tliatman,” and his rojted dislike of the 
" cheap jacks ” and “national dustmen” whom he dis- 
cerned among oui orators and legislators There is 
probably no very gieat number of Members of Pailiimeiit 
who are heroes to those who wait iLlciidance on their 
words hforeover, the period of Dk kens’ most active 
labours as a reporter ivas one that succeeded a Lime of 
great politiial excitement, and when men wish thankfully 
to rest after deeds, words aic lu season 

Meanwhile, very tentatively and with a very imjiorfect 
consciousness of the siguilicance fur hmi-.elf of bn fust 
steps on a slippciy path, Dickens had begun the leal 
career of his life It has been seen how ho had been 
a writer as a “hahj,” as a schoolljoy, and as a lawyfr’s 
cleik, and the lime had come ivhcn, like all writers, lie 
avishcd to see himself m print In December, 1833, 
the Monthly Mayan ne published a paper which ho had 
diopped into its lettii-box, and with eyes "dimmed with 
joy and pride” the young author beheld hia lirstbnrn m 
print The paper, called^ Diiinei at Pniilar W ilk, vvia 
afterwards reprinted in the Shdehob by Bo. under the 
title of Ml Minns and hn Coiis/ii, and is laughahlo 
enough Hia success emboldened him to send further 
papers of a similar charactei to llio same magazine, which 
published ten contributions of his by Fehruary, 1835 
That which appeared m August, 1831, was the first 
signed “ £oz,” a nickname given by him in his boyhood 
to a favourite brother Since Dickens used this signature 
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not only ft? tViP author of the SlelLlies anil a few other 
minor production?, hut aluo as "editor" of the 
Paj)pr‘,, it 1 ? not turprising that, especially among his 
admirers on the Continent and in America, the name 
should have clung to him so tenaciously It was on 
a atcamhuat near Kiag.ini that he heard from his state- 
room a gentleman Lomiilainiiig to his wife “ Bo/ keeps 
himaelf very cluac ” 

But the Mmithhj Mni/n-inc, tlimigh warmly wclcoining 
its young contritnitoi’a lucly shitcheg, could not afford 
to pay fui them lit nas tlicicfoie glad to coiuludc an 
airangcment with IVIr (Jeurge Hogarth, the conductor of 
the Evcniiiti Onomdp, a paper in connexion with the 
groat murniiig inumal on the leportiiig oLaff of which lie 
was engaged He had giaUuLouslv couliilmled a sketch 
to the evciuug paper as a peisoiial far our to Mr Hogaith, 
and the latti r readily pi(j])osed to the jirupnotoiB of the 
Moniimi t'hroniih that Dickens should he duly re 
munerated for tlii^ .idditiou to lii-i regular labours HBth 
a salhiy of seven insLend of, as heiotoforc, five guiueas 
a-week, and settled in cliinihers in runiiial's Inn — one 
of those old ligcd iiius nlmli lie Icned so well — he might 
dready 111 1 1lia year, ISdo, coiiaidcr liiiiiaelf on the high- 
road to pias[jiiity By the heguiiiiiig of It*, 10 the 
Sliit(he6 hi/ Bi>, puutcd m the Eivniin/ Cfiivimle were 
alieady nunicioua Piioiigli, and then succesa naa siilliciently 
cstahliaLcd to alien of his arranging for their rcpubli- 
catiou They appeared in tno volumes, nitli woodcuts 
hy Cruiksluid, and the sum of a hundred and tifty 
pounds was jiaid to him foi the copiiiglit The stejipmg- 
stonea had been found and passed, and on the last day 
of March, which saw the publication of the first number 
of tho PicJividi Piqicis, he stood iii the hold of fame 
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Mill fortune Ttiree days afterwards Dickens married 
Catherine Hogarth, the eldest daughter of the friend 
who had so efficiently aided him in his eaily literary 
ventures Mr George Hogarth's name thus links together 
the names of two masters of English fiction, foi 
Lockhart speaks of him when a Writer to the Signet 
in Edinburgh as one of the intimate friends of Scott 
Dickens' aiiprenticeahip aa an author was over almost 
aa soon aa it was begun, and he had found the way 
short from obscurity to the dazzling light of popularity 
As for the Sketches tnj Baz, their author soon icpnicliaseiJ 
the copj right for more than thirteen times the sum which 
had boon paid to him for it 

In their collected form these iS 7 i. 7 i 7 ie» modestly de 
scribed themselves as " illustratii o of cveiy day life and 
every day people " Hcieiii they only prefigured the nioie 
famous creations of their writer, whoso genius was neier 
so happy as when lighting up, now the huniijiiius, now 
what he chose to term the lomantic side of familiar 
things The curious will find little difficulty in tiaring 
111 these outlines, often rough and at times coarse, the 
groundwork of more than one finished picture of later 
date Hot a fen of the most peculiar featiiies of Dickens 
humour are ilrrady here, tugi ther avilli nut a liLtlr of his 
most LharacteiistiL pathos It is tiue that in Lheso early 
S/cetJies the latter is at limes stiaiiied, hut its jiowur is 
occasionally beyond denial, aa, foi inhLance, in the hiuf 
narrative of the deatli of the hospital jiatient Gu tlio 
other hand, the humour — more especially that of the 
Tales — IS not of the most rcliiiod sort, and often de- 
generates in the direction of Loisbcious farce The style, 
too, though 111 general devoid of the pretentiousness 
which IS the haiie of “light" journalistic writing, has 


u 
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a taint nf valganty aliout it, very pardonable under 
tbe circumstances, but generally absent from Dickens’ 
later works Weak puns are not unfreijuent, and 
the diition but rarely reaches that exquisite felicity 
of comic phra‘.o in which Pnhiinl and its auccesaora 
excel For the lest, Dickens’ favourite passions and 
favourite aversions alike rellect themaelvea here in small 
In the desLiiptiun of the Election for Ecadle he iidiciilea 
the tucks and the manners of pcditical party-life, and his 
love of tilings theatrical has it> full freshness upon it, — 
h.iWCVPi he may pretend at Asllej’s that hia " histrionic 
lastc IS gone," and that it is the .ludienee which chiefly 
dclighU him Jiut of course the gilt which these SheUJiv^ 
jire-emiiicntly levealed in then author was a descriptive 
power that seomoct to lose sight of nothing characteristic 
in the obioit dosciibed, and of nothing humorous m an 
assoc lalioii suggested hy it Whelhir his theme was 
stiLct 01 TiVLi, a Chnatiuas dinner or tlic extensive gloves 
of the illustrious dead flhc old clothes' shops in Monmouth 
(Slreet), he rc'iuodiiced it in all its shades .and colouis, and 
under a hiiiulred aspects, fanciful as well as real How 
miiiiitaljle, for instance, n the sketch of "the last cab- 
diiver, and the iiist omnibus cad," whose eailier vehicle, 
the orauiproseiit " rod cah,” was not the gondola, but the 
vciy fire ship of the London streets 

Dickens liimscll enteitaiucd no high opinion of these 
youthful effnits, and in this ho slioued the coiiEciousiiess 
of the true aiList, that masterpieces are rarely thrown oil 
at ha/vrcl Eut llumgh much of the popularity of the 
Skrtdies may be accounted for hy the fact that common- 
place people lov c to read about commonplace people and 
things, the greater part of it is due to genuine literary 
merit The day a of half price m theatres have followed the 
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days of coatliing , Honest Tom ” no more paces the 
lobby in a black coat \Mth velyet facings and cuffs, and a 
D’Orsay hat , tlia Hickses of the picsent time no longer 
quota "Don Juan” over boardiiig-house dmner-tahles , 
and the young ladies in Cimbervvoll no longei couiPlUC 
young men in attitudes to Loid Byion, or to "Satan” 
Montgomery Eut the tSkdihn hy Bor havo suivived 
their hirth-time , and they deserve to lie remembered 
among the rare instances in nliich a young author has no 
sooner begun to write, than he has siiunn a knowledge of 
Ins real strength As yet, however, tins sudden favouuto 
of the public was unaware of the range to whirl i hia 
powers were to extend, and of the height to which they 
were to mount 
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ivEy in thoqe yeirs of which the lepori is hrigbteat 
in tlio fltnry of liia lllc, Charles Dickens, like the rest 
of the wuilil, lull Ills share of tiouhloa — troubles great and 
till ill, losses which went home to Ins heart, and vexations 
niamfukl lu the way of huainess But m the history of 
his early caioer as an author, the word failure has no place 
Not that the Piisthumoiii Papers of the Puluirk Club, 
published as they were in moiltlily numbers, at once took 
the town hi atouii, for the public needed two or three 
iiioiiLlia to make up its iniiid that “Boz” was equal to an 
effort consideiably in advance of his Shlihe^ But when 
the popnlaiity of the seiial was once established, it grew 
avitli c\lrii)idiiiar\ ripidity until it reached an altogether 
niipiecedeiiU d In ight He would be a bold man who 
eliould dceliie that its popularity has aery materially 
diiiuiiiilu'd al the prioCiit day Against tliu teJiicLiuiis 
of Poknuk md of otliei woiks of amusement of which 
it was the prototype, Dr Arnold thought himself bound 
seriously lu contend among the boys of Rugby, and 
twenty years later young men at the university talked 
notliiug but Pukuitk, and quoted nothing but Pic’ku.ith, 
and the wittiest of iinJergradiiatea sit the woild at laige 
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an examination paper m Pidcwich,, over whicli pretentious 
half-knowledge may puzzle, unable accurately to " describe 
the common Frofeel-machme," or to furnish a satisfactory 
definition of " a red-faced Nixon ” No changes m manners 
and customs have interfered with the hold of the work 
upon nearly all classes of readers at home , and no trans- 
lation has been dull enough to prevent its being relished 
even in countries where all English manners and customs 
must seem equally uninteresting or equally absurd 

So oxtraardinarj has been the popularity of this more than 
thrice fortunate book, that the wildest legends have grown 
up as to tlio history of its origin The facts, however, as 
stated by Dickons himself, are few and plain Attracted by 
the success of the Skctiha, Messrs Chapman and Hall pro- 
posed to him that ho should write " something ” in monthly 
iiumhers to serve as a vehicle for certain plates to he 
executed by the comic draughtsman, Mr R Seymour , 
and either the publishers or the artist suggested as a kind 
of leading notion, the idea of a "Nimrod Club ” of unlueky 
sportsmen The proposition was at Dickens’ suggestion 
so modified that the plates wore " to arise naturally out of 
the text," the range of the latter being left open to him 
This explains why the rather artificial machinery of a club 
was maintained, and why Mr Winkle’s misfortunes by 
flood and field hold their place by the side of the philan- 
thropical meanderings of Mr Pickwick and the amorous 
experiences of Mr Tupman An original was speedily 
found for the pictorial presentment of the hero of the 
book, and a felicitous name for him soon suggested 
itself Only a single number of the serial had appeared 
when Mr Seymoui’s own hand put an end to his 
life It IS well known that among the applicants 
for the vacant office of illustrator of the Pickmck 
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Papers was Thackeray — the senior of Dickons by a 
lew months — whoso style as a draughtsman would 
have been singularly unsnited to the adventures 
and the gaileii of Mr Pickwick Finivlly, in no 
altogether propiliuns hour for aoine of Dickens’ bonks, 
j\rr llablot J'lioivne (” Phi/ ”) was chosen as illustrator 
iSiiiiiP happy hits — such as the figuie of Mr Miciwbei 
— apart, the illustiations of Dickens bj this artist, though 
often both imaginative .uni efloctive, arc apt, on the ono 
baud, to nhseure the author's fididity to nature, and on 
tho other, to intensify las unrealily Uhui like 

the Shdtlii'y, was illuslraled hy George Cruikshauk, a 
pencil humourist of no common calibre, but as a rule 
ugly W’ltb tho whole aiiluous intention of his heart 
Dnkciia liimsdt was novel so well satisfied with any 
illustrator as with Gcoige Cattcrmolc {nliub “Kittcn- 
inoles ”), a connexion of his hy m.iiuago, who co-operated 
w'ltli Ifablot llrowno iii d/u'hr IIiinijilnri/\ Cloth , in his 
latest works lie tesoitccl to the aid of jouiiger artists, 
wdiose loputation has since justiticd his conlidence The 
most cuugL'iiial of (ho pu tonal intcipretcrs of Dickens, in 
hia biightcsL ,ind fiesliest humour, was lus valued fiiend 
John Leech, whose aerMcos, together occaaioiially with 
those of Dojle, I rank Stone, and Teuiiiel, as well as 
of his faithful iStautield and Maclise, he secured for his 
Christmas books 

The Ptihtriih of which the issue was com- 

pleted hy the end of l^JT, brought in to Dickons 
a large sum of monej, and .iftcr a time a handsome 
annual income On the whole this has remained 
the most general favourite of all lus hooks Yet it 
IS not for this reason only that Pnhnuh, defies 
cnticiam, hut also because the circumstances under 
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which the book was begun and tamed on make it pre- 
posterous to judge it by canons applicable to its author’s 
subsequent fictions As the serial proceeded, the interest 
which was to be divided between the inaerLed tales, 
some of which have real merit, and the framework, was 
absorbed by the latter The rise in the style of the book 
can almost be measured by the tliango m the treatment 
of its chief character, Mr Pickwick himself In a later 
preface, Dickens endeavoured to illustrate this change by 
the analogy of real life The truth of course is, that it 
was only as the author proceeded that he recognised the 
capabilities of the character, and his own power of 
making it, and his book with it, tiuly loveable as well 
as laughable Thus, on the very same page in which 
Mr. Pickwick proves himself a true gi ntleman m his 
leave-taking from Mr Nupkms, there follows a httlo 
hit of the idyll between Sam auil the pietty house- 
maid, written with a dchc.icy that could haully have 
been suspected in the chrouicler of the cxpiiieiicos of 
Miss Jemima Evans or of Mr Augustus Cooper lu the 
auhsequent part of the mam narrative will he found 
exemplified nearly all the varieties of pathos of which 
Dickens was afleiwaids so repeatedly to piovu himself 
master, more especially of course in those prison scenos 
for which come of om older novelists may have furnished 
him with hints Even that subtle species of humour is 
not wanting which is content to miss its effect with the 
less attentive reader, as in this passage concernnig the 
ruined cobbler’s confidences to Sam in the Ffoet 

The cohbter paused to ascertain wLat eJIect his sLory had pro- 
duced on Sam, buf linding that ho had dropped asloep, knocked 
the ashes out of hia pipe, sighed, pat it down, drew the hedLlotbea 
over hiB head, and went to steep too 
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Goldemith himself could not have put mere of pathos 
and more of iiony into a single word 

But it may seem out of place to dwell upon details 
such as this in view of the hroad and universally 
acknowledged comic effects of this masterpiece of English 
humour Its many genuinely comic characters are as 
hioadly marked as the heroes of the least refined of 
‘porting novels, and as true to nature as the most 
elaborated products of Addison’s art The author's 
humour is certainly not one which eschews simple 
in favour of suVillc means, or which is averse from 
Ovcasional desipieiue in the form of the luldcst farce 
]\rrs Lcn Huntei’s garden parly— or ralbcr “ public break- 
fast ” — at The Den Eatanswill, Mr Pickwick's nocturnal 
iksccnt, tliiough three geiosebcriy hushes and a rose tree, 
upon the virgin soil of Sfiss Tomkins’ establishment for 
iiOUiig ladies, the siipphic (I’tiu hoinme of Mr Pott, 
Jfr AVcller lunioi's loio-lctter, with notes and comments 
bj Jlr Weller senior, and Mr Weller senior’s own letter 
of afllictiuii wruten by somebody else , the footmen’s 
‘'■suarry” at Bath, and Mr Boh Sawyer’s bachelors’ party 
111 the Eorough , — all these and many other scenes and 
passages have in them that jovial clement of exaggeration 
w'hich nobody mistakes and nobody resents Wlioae duty 
15 it to check the volubility of Mr Alfred Jingle, or to 
weigh the hear mess, ijiuit libnis, of the Pat Boy 1 Every- 
one is conscious of the fact that in the contagious high 
spirits of the author lies ono of the chief charms of the 
book Not, however, that the effect produced is obtained 
without the assistance of a very vigilant art Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the character which is upon 
the whole the must brilbant of the many brilliant 
additions which the author made to his original group of 
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peisdnagea If there la nothing bo humorous m the book 
as Sam M’^eller, neither is there m it anything more 
pathetic than the relation bolireen him and hia master 
As for Sam Weller’a stylo of speech, scant justice was 
done to it by Mr Pickwick when he observed to Job 
Ti otter, “my man ib in the light, although his mode of 
BVpreBsing his opinion is somewhat homely, and occasion- 
ally mcompruhensible ” The fashion of Sam’s gnomic 
philosophy is at least as old as Thcooiitus hut the 
special impiess nhieh he has given to it is Ins own, rudely 
foreshadowed perhaps in some of the apo])hLhegm3 of his 
father Incidental Sam AVelleriama in Oliver 
and Nirhulas Nichlehy show how enduring a hold the 
whimsical fancy had taken of its cieatui Foi the rest, 
the freshness of the hook continues the same to the end , 
and faincal as are some of the closing scenes — those, 
for instance, in which a chorus of coaclmien attends the 
movements of the elder Mi Weller — there is even here 
no straniing after effect An exception might perhaps ho 
found in the catastrophe of the Shepherd, wliuli is 
coaiscly contrived, bub the fun of the character is in 
itself neither illegitimate noi unwholesome It will he 
observed below that it is the constant harjung on tlio same 
string, the repeated picturing of professional preachers of 
religion as gross and greasy scoundrels, which la the end 
becomes offensii o in Dickens 

On the whole, no hero has over more appropriately 
bidden farewell to his labours than Mr Pickwick m the 
words which he uttered at the table of the ever-hospitable 
Mr Wardle at the Adelphi 

^ Bee Idyll XV 77 This dlSoovery is not mj own, but that of 
the late Dr DonaldaoD, who used to translate the passage 
aocordjng'lj with great goato 
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"I Hball never rop-et,'* aaid Mr Pickwick in b low voice, "I 
Hhall never regret having devoted the greater part of two years 
to miring with different vanotiee and shades of human ebaraoLer , 
frivolous as uiy pnraait of novelty may appear to many Nearly 
the whole of my previous life having been devoted to business 
and the pursuit of wealth, numerous scenos of which I bad uo 
previous LQuception have dawned upon me — I hope to the enlarge 
mont of my mind, and to tlio loiprovemcnt of my understanding 
If I have done but litilo good, I trust I liavo done less harm, and 
that none of my advcnliirea will be other thnii a source of 
amusing and pleasant recollection to me in the decline of life 
God bless you all '* 

Of course Mr Pickwick “ ftllpd anil ilramcJ i Lumper " 
to the sentiment InJecJ, it “anoweth” m this hook “of 
moat and drink” Wim', ale, and Lrandy uLound there, 
and viands to which ample justice is invanahly done — 
even under Mr Tupuian’s heartrendmg circumstances at 
the (now, alas ' degenerate) Leather Bottle Something 
of this IS due to the times in which the woik was com- 
posed, and to the class of readers fui which we may 
suppose it in the first instance to have been intended, 
hut llickeiis, Ihnugli a tempeiate man, loved the parapher- 
nnha of good cheer, beside^ cliensliing the associations 
which are inseparable fioin it At the same time, there is 
a little too much of it m the PithwiiJi Piqmi, however 
well its presence may consort with the geniality which 
pervades them It is difficult to turn any page of the 
book without chancing on one of those supremely 
felicitous phrases in the ready mintage of whicli Dickens 
at all times excelled Eut its chief attraction lies in the 
spirit of the whole— that spirit of true humour, which 
calls forth at once merriment, good will, and chanty 

In the year 1836, which the commencement of the 
PtdiKirh Piqxu has made memorable in the history of 
English hteiatuie, Dickens was already in the full tide of 
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authorship In February, 1837, the second number of 
Bentley’s Miktellany, a new monthly magazine which he 
had undertaken to edit, contained the opening chapters 
of his story of Olmer Twist Shortly before this, in 
September and December, 1836, ho had essayed two ot 
the least ambitious branches of dramatic authorship 
The acting of Harley, an admirable dry comedian, ga\e 
some vitality to The Stinnge Gentleman, a “ comic bur- 
letta,” or farce, in two acts, founded upon the tale m 
the Shetthes called The Great Wmylehuty Duel It ran 
for seventy nights at Drury Lane, and, m its author’s 
opinion, was “ the best thing Harley did ” But the 
adaptation has no special feature distinguishing it from the 
original, unless it be the effective bustle of the opening 
The Vdhiye Coqmttes, an operetta rejircscntod at the 
St James's Theatre, with music by Hullah, was an 
equally unpretending effort In this piece Harley took 
one part, that of " a very small farmci with a very largo 
circle of intimate friends,'' and John Ban/ made his 
dehut on the London stage in another To quote any of 
the songs in this operetta would he veiy unfair to Dickens ‘ 
He was not at all depressed by thft unfavourable criticisms 
which were passed upon hia libretto, and against which 
he had to set the lound declaration of Braham, that 
there had been “no such music since the days of Shield, 
and no such piece since The Duenna” As time went 
on, however, he became anything hut proud of his 
juvenile productions as a dramatist, and strongly objected 
to their revival His third and last attempt of Ihia kind, 

' For operas, as a form of (/raiuiilit eDtcrtamment, Dickens 
iipeniH afterwards to have eatertaiuod a strong contempt, such asi 
indeed, it i** difficult for any man with a beuse of humour wholly 
to ayoid 
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a farce called The Lamplighter, which he wrote for Covent 
Garden m 1B38, was never acted, having been withdrawn 
hy Marready’s wish , and in 1841 Dickons converted it 
into a story printed among t)ie Pic Nic Papn s, a collection 
generously edited by him for the benefit of the widow 
and children of a publisher towards whom he had little 
cause for personal gratitude Hia friendship for Maercady 
kept alive in him for some time the desire to write a 
Coined) Woitliy of ao distinguished an actor , and, accord- 
ing to hiB wont, he had even chosen beforehand for the 
piece a name which lie was not to forget ^ — No Thnyungh- 
/arr But the genius of the age, an influence which is 
often stronger than personal avishes or inclinations, 
diverted him from dramatic composition He would 
have been equally unwilling to seo mentioned among 
his literary works the Lifi of Gnmahli, which he merely 
edited, and which must ho numhored among forgotten 
memorials of forgotten greatness 

To the earlier part of 1838 belong one or tw'o other 
publications, which their author never cared to roprint 
ihe fiisl of these, however, a short painphlot entitled 
HnnrJiiij under Thice Ileadi,, is not without a certain 
biographical interest This little hook was WTitten with 
immediate reference to a bill "for the bettor observance of 
the Sabbath," which the House of Commons had recently 
thrown out by a small majority , and its special puipose 
was the advocacy of Sunday excursions, and harmless 
Sunday amusements, m lieu of the alternate gloom 
and drunkenness distinguishmg what Dickens called a 
London Sumlay as it is His own love of fresh air and 
brightness intensified his hatred of a formalism which 
shuts its ears to argument In Iho powerful picture of a 
Sunday evening m London, " gloomy, close, and stale," 
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which he aftetwarda drew m LitlU Don it, ho almost 
seenia to hold Sabhatariauism and the weather responsible 
for one another When ho afterwards saw a Parisian 
Sunday, ho thought it " not comfortable,” so that, like 
otihera who hate bigotry, he may perhaps have come to 
recoguiae the difficulty of arranging an English Sunday a» 
it might he made On the other hand, he may have 
remembered hia youthful fancy of the good clergj man en- 
couraging a game of cricket after church, when thirty years 
later, writing from Edinburgh, he playfully pictuied 
the counterpart of Sunday as Sabbath hilh would haue 
describing how " the usual preparations are making fui 
the hand m the open air in the afternoon, and the usual 
pretty children (selected for that purpose), are at tine 
moment hauging garlands round the Scott monument 
preparatory to the innocent Sunday dance round that 
edifice, with which the diversions invariably close ” 
The Shdcheb of Youmj Oinllcmen, published in the 
same year, are little if at all in advance ot the earlier 
Sletdiet by Boz, and were evidently written to onler 
He finished them in precisely a fortnight, and noted in 
hia diary that ” one hundred and twenty five jiouiiJa fur 
such a bonk, without any iivine to it, is pretty wull ” 
The Sketches of Youny Cuiijiler,, which followed as late as 
1S40, have the advantage of a facelioua intioduction, 
suggested hy Hci Majestj's own announcement of her ap- 
pioaclimg maruaye Hut the hfo has long goue out of 
these pleasantries, as it has fiom others of the same cast, 
lu which many a miitliful spirit, forced to com its miiLli 
into money, has ore now spent itself 

It was the better fortune of Dickens to be able almost 
fioin the first to keep neaily all his wiitinga on a level 
with las powers He never made a bolder step forwards 
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than when, in the very midst of the production of 
he began hia first long conliimoua story, the Adueniaies 
of Oliver Twiei Those who have looked at the MS of 
this famous novd will remember the vigour of the hand- 
wnting, and bow few, in conijiaiiaon uiLh hia later MSS , 
lire the additioiw and obliteration'! which it exhibits 
But here and there the wilting shows tiaces of exoite, 
iiiont for the authoi’s heart wm in his work, aiul 
iiiiuh of it, contrary to his later habit, was written at 
night No doubt he was u)dicld in the laliuiii of author- 
ship by suiuethiiig hesidis ambition and coiistiouancas of 
atiength OJtvti Ttinl was certainly written nilh ii 
pnrpiisi., and with one that was eftiiwards avowed The 
author intended to jmt before his readers — " so long as 
their spocoh did not oiTerul the ear” — ^a jm-ture of ” dregs 
of life," liithcito, as In belli ved, never exhibited by any 
novelist ill th( ir loatlisoine reality Yet tlie old masters 
of fiotiun, [’'lehling in partionlai, as will as the old master 
of the brush wlioiii IbiKens iitcs (^Hcgaith), had not 
shiuiik fmui the path whicli then disciple now essayed 
Dickens, however was naturally Uimkin'g of hia own 
generation, whuh hid aheady lelishtd Paul Cli^onl, and 
which was nut to be debaried fjum exciting itself ovei 
JarJi SlLeppanlf begun betoie Ohrci Ti/n^t had been eoiii- 
pleted, and m the Belfaaiuc inagazmc Dickens’ purpose 
was an honest and a [iraisewoithy one But the most 
puweifiil and at Uie same time the moat loveable element 
111 Ills gpnuis suggested the ailvoi lining to the cloud 
To that unfailing power iif sympathy ivhich was the main- 
spimg of both lus most affecting and hia moat humorous 
touches, wo owe the lodeemmg features m hia company of 
criminala , not only the devotion and the heroism of 
Nancy, but the irieaistible vivacity of the Aitful Dodger, 
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and the good humour of Charley Batei?, which moved 
Talfoiird to “ plead as earnestly in mitigabion of judgment " 
against him as ever he had done ‘ at the har for any client 
he moat reapected ” Other paita of the story were leas 
carefully tempered Mr Fang, the pohce-mngistiate, ap 
pea^s to have heeii aiathei hasty port, ait of a living original, 
and the whole picture of Bunihle and Bunihledoni was 
certainly a caricature of the working of the new Poor 
Law, confounding the question of its nieiits and dements 
with that of ita occasional maladmiuislrilion On the 
other hand, a vein of tiuest pathos runs through the whole 
of poor ^(’anoy's story, and adds to the etfect of a maivel- 
loiialy powerful catastrophe From Nancy’s interview 
with Rose at London Bridge to the closing scenes, the 
flight of Sikes, his death at Jacob’s Island, and tlio end of 
the Jew, the action has an uilensity laie m tho literature 
of the terrible By the side of tins genuinu tnigic fuice, 
which perhaps it would he easiest to parallel from some 
of the "low" domestic tiagedy of tho Eli/ahithans the 
authoi's comic humour huist forth upon the woild in a 
variety of ontircdy now types Bumble and his partner, 
Noah Claypole, complete in himself, hut full of jiioiuise 
foi Uriah Heep, aud the Jew, with all the pupils and 
supporters of his eblahlishment ol technical education 
L^ndeniahly the story of Olive) Tieiif also contains niiicli 
that is artificial and stilted, luth lunch that is weak 
and (tho author of Eiidi/miiiii is to he thanked fur 
the word) "guahy” I’hus, all tho Maybe scenes, dinvii 
to the last in which Oliver discreetly " glides " away 
from the lovers, are barely endurable But, whatever its 
shortcommgs, Oliver Twnt remains an almost unique 
example of a young author's brilliant success in an 
enterprise of complete novelty and exticme difficulty 
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Some of its situations continue to exercise then power 
oven over readers already familiarly acq^muitcd with 
them , and Borne of its characters will live by the 
side of Dickens' happiest and most finished creations 
Even hid a sapient critic been right who declared 
during the progress of the etory, that Mr Dickens 
appeared to have worked out “ the particular vein of 
humour which had hitherto yiebled so much attiactive 
metal," it would have heen worked out to some purpose 
After making liis readers meiry with Pukiiicli, he had 
thrilled them with Uhiei Tiout , and by the one book 
as by the other, he had made them think Letter of 
mankind 

Dut neither had his Vein been woiked out, nor was his 
hand content with a single task In Apul, 1S53, seveial 
months before the tornplotion of Oliitir the first 

number aiNitliolni NitUehij appeared , and while engaged 
upon the composition of these hooks he oontiibuted to 
BentUij'i. ildui ellwtij, of which he retained the editoisliip till 
the early part of 1 8 J'J, several siiiallci aitielca Of these, the 
Afiiii/op Piipershave been recently though t worth 1 epimtiiig , 
blit even auppoaiiig the satire against the Association fm 
the Advancement of Everything to have nob j'ot altogether 
lost its savour, the fun of the diy liefoie jestpiday 
refuses to lie levivod Nu/iolni, Nitldthi/, puhlished iii 
twentj nuiiibeis, w ,is the labour of many inoiitlis, but was 
pioilueed under so gieat a press of woik that dining the 
whole time of publication Dii kens w is novel a single 
number in advance Yet, though not one of the mo-.t 
perfect of liis hooks, it is indisputably one of the must 
thoroughly original, and signally illu trates the ahsmdity 
of recent attempts to diaw a distinction, between the 
imaginative romance of the piaA and the realistic no\ el of 
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the present Dickens waa never ao strong as when he pro- 
duced from the real , and m thia instance, — starting, no 
doubt, with a healthy prejudice, — so carefully had he in- 
apected the neighbourhood of the Yorlrshire schools, of 
■which DoLheboya Hall waa to he held up aa the infamou'i 
type, that there seems to be no difficulty m identifying 
the site of the very school itself, while the Portsmouth 
Theatre is to the full .is accurate a study as the Yuik- 
shlre school So, again, as everyone knows, the Brothers 
Cheeryhle were real personages well known ui Man- 
chester,' where eion the origin, d of Tim Linkinwater still 
suivives in local renieinhrance On the ntliet hand, with 
how conscious a strength has the autlnu’s imaginative 
po'war used and transmuted his materials in the Squoers 
family, creating a group of mimitable grotesquoness , iii 
their humblest victim Smike giving one of his eailiest 
pictures of those outcasts whom lie ditw again and again 
■w ith such lohuite tenderness , and in Mi YmcentCrumiulcB 
and his company, including the Plienomenon, estalihsliing 
a jest, but a kindly one, for all times i In a thud scics 
of episodes in this book, it is universally agreed that 
the author has no less ( iiiispu iiousJy failed Dickrus’ 
lirat attempt to juctuie the nianneis and ciistomi of the 
aristocracy certainly resulted in pnrtiajmg some ve’y 
peculiar people Lord Fredeiick Yerisopht, indeed — 
who IS allowed to redeem his character in the end — is 
not without touches rcsemhlmg nature 

“ I take ail intoiBBl, mv lord,” Bald Mis Wititterly, Wltk a faint 
BmiiB, ■' such an interosL id the drama ” 

“Te-es It’s very iDterastmp,” replied Lord Frederick 

"I'm always ill after Bhakcbpeare," said Mra VyitiLterly, "I 

' W iiud D brant Brotbera had their warehiiuae at the lower 
end of Cannon Street, and tliLir private houae in Merely Siicct 

D 
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■ciarcelj exmt Liio next day I find the reaction bo very great after 
a tragedy my lord, and Shakespeare la aucb a delieioiiB creature ” 
" Ye es ' " replied Lord Fiedenck " He was a clnyver mau " 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk is a kind of scoundrel not 
frequnitly met with iii polite society , his henchmen 
Pluck and I’yke lia\p the air of “ followers of Don John,” 
end the eiijuynienta of the " trainers of luiiiig noblemen 
and gentlemen ” at Hampton races, togc Lher with tho 
riotous debauch which precedes the catastrophe, seem 
taken direct from the transpontine stage The fact is 
that Dickens was heie content to draw his vile seducers 
nnd wicked orgios, just as commonplace writers had 
draivn them a thousand timec hefoio, and will draw them 
a thousand times again Much of the hero’s talk la of 
the same conventional kind On the other hand, nothing 
could he more genuine than the ilow of fun m this hook, 
which finds its outlet m the most unexpected cli innela, 
hut nowhere so resialleaslj as in the inveitebrate talk of 
Mrs Niokleby For her Porster discoveied a literary pro- 
totype in a character of Mias Austen’s , hut oven if 
Mrs Nickk'hy was founded on bfiss Bates, in Emma, 
she left her original far behind Miss Bates, indeed, is 
verbose, roundahuul, and parenthetic , hut the widow 
nevei deviates into coherence 

Ahc/i(Jin Niillthij shows the comic genius of its author 
m full activity, ,uid should he read with aometliiug of 
the hini_vaucy ol spirit m whidi it was written, and not 
with a callousness capable of seeing in so amusing a scamp 
aa Jfr Maiitaliiii one of Dickens' " moiiatruus failures ” 
At tho same time this hook displays the desire of the 
author to mould his manner on tho old models The 
verj title has a savour of Smollett about it, the style has 
iiiora than one reminiscence of him, as well as of Fieldmg 
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and of Groldamith , and tlio general method of the narrative 
reseinhlea that of our old noveliata and their Spanish and 
French predecessors Paitly for this reason, and partly, 
no doubt, hecausp of the rapidity with which the story 
Mas written, its constiuclion is weaker than is usual even 
with Dickens’ earlier works CoiiiLideiicBS aie npeatedly 
employed to help on the action , and the tUnnument, which 
besides turning Mr Sipiecrs into a thief, leveals Ralph 
Ificklehy as the fatlici of Sniike, is oppressively complete 
As to the practical aim of the novel, the author’s wmid 
must he taken for the fact that " Mi Sijuoprs and his 
school were faint and feeble pictures of an existing 
reality, purposely subdued and kept down lest they 
should be doomed impossible ” The exposure, no doubt, 
did good m its way, though perhaps Mi .Sijueois, in a 
moie or less modified form, has pruied a tougher adversary 
to overcome than Mrs Gamp 

During these years Dickens was cliiolly resident m the 
modest locality of Doughty .Street, whither lie had mnvid 
hifl household from the “three looms,” "tliice stciiya 
high," HI Furmval’s Tim, e.uly in 1637 It was not till the 
end of 1019 that he took up hi'' .iliode, lurLliti ^ cst, in d 
house which he came to like best aiiiuuij .ill his Luiuluii 
habitations, in Devonshire Teira(<, Regent’s Park Hia 
towui life w’^as, however, \dued by long nisLications at 
Twickenham and at Petersham, and by aojoiims at thi Fiea- 
side, of which he was a most consistent lotiry lie la 
found in vaiioub jeaia of his life at Jjrighton, Dover, and 
Bonchurch — whore be liked bis jieighhuuis bettor than 
he liked the Uimatt, and in latfi yeais, when he Had 
grown accuatonied to the Continent, hn repeatedly do- 
mesticated himself at Roulogno But .ilieady in liH,':17 
he had discovered the little bcauide village, as it then 

n 2 
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WM, which for mi my jeirs aflenvarda became hia 
fa\oiiiiLi* heliday ictTcit, and of which he would be the 
ycjr OA loa, even if he had not by a Bpccial desciiption 
umnurtali'iLil Oar Wuimmj jilace Broadataira — 

whose aflennion tnnqnillity even to this day is undis- 
turbed exLi pi by tin EUiiopiaiis on their tramp from 
Maiyale to Ramsgate — and its constant visitor, are thus 
described in a letter wiitlcn to an Auieiican friend in 1843 
"Tina la a little fibhing pi loc , intensely quiet, built 
on a diil, whereon — in the leiitre of a tiny semicircular 
bay — -our house stands , the sea rolling and dabbing under 
the ivinduwa Seven miles out arc the (loodwin Bands 
(you’ve heard of the Goodwin Sands!) ivhenco floating 
lights perpetually wink after dark, as if they were 
earrying on intrigues with the servants Also there la a 
big lightlioubc called the North Foreland on a lull behind 
the village, a severe parsonic light, which reproves the 
young and guhly floaters, and surt" gnmly out upon the 
sea Under the clill are r.nc good sands, where all the 
clnldien assemble evciy morning and throw up impossible 
fuitificatiiuis, winch the sea throws down again at high 
water Old giiiLlumcu and ancient ladies lint after their 
own maiiiui in two rc adiiig-iuonji and on a great many 
HCiitlpicd seats in the open air Other old gentlemen look 
all day thiuiigli telescopes and never see anylhing In a 
hay-window in a oiie-piii cun, fmni nine o’clock to one, a 
gentleiimii with ratlur lung ban and no neckcloth, who 
writes and -,inis, as if lie thought he were very funny 
indeed Ins name is Bo/ " 

Kot a few houses at Biuadstairs may boast of having 
been at one time or another inhabited by him and hiB 
Of the long desired Fort IIousp, howmver, winch local 
pBiverseuess tiiuinpliaiilly pumt-. uut as the original of 
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Blcuk House (no part oven of Bleal. Home was wntteB 
there, though part of Duvid Cuppeijield was), Jie rouM 
not ohtam possession tUl 1850 As like Bleak House as 
it IS like Chesnoy Wohl, it stands at the very highest end 
of the place, looking straight out to sea, over the little 
hdihour and its two colliers, nith a pleasant stutch of 
cornhelds leading along the clilF towards tlio lighthouse 
nhich Dickens promised Loul Carlisle should serve him 
as a night light But in 1837 Dirkena was content with 
iianower quarters The " long small procession of sons ” 
and daughters had as yet only begun with the hiith of Ins 
eldest boy Ills life was simple and full of work, and 
occasional seaside or country ijuarteis, and now and then a 
brief huliilay tour, afforded the necessary refreshment of 
change In 1837 he made his hrst short trip ahioad, and 
tn the following year, accompanied by Mr Hablot Browne, 
he spent a week of cnioyment in AVarwickshirp, noting 
in Ills Remcmh) ciHcer "Sti.ilfoid, Slmkespeaic , the birth- 
place, viaitois, scribblers, old ivoinan (query whether she 
knows what Shakespeare did), etc” hlcanwliilo, among 
his truest home cnjoyraciits wpie Ins friendships 'ihey 
W'cre few in number, mostly w ith men for wdioni, after he 
had once taken them into Ins hcviit, be pri'soived a lifelong 
regard Chief of all these were John burster and Hamid 
Machse, the Ingh-mindi'd painter, to w horn wp owe a chaim- 
mg portrait of Ins fuend in this y uuthlul pi iiodot his life 
Losing them, he aftenvarja wrote whiu aboeiil fiom 
England, was "bke losing my aiiiia and legs, and dull 
and tame 1 am without you ’ Ilisides Ibise, be was at 
this time on very friendly Uims avith William Haiiisoii 
Ainsworth, who succeeded him in die editorship of the 
Miscellany, and concerning wlioiii ho exclaimed in hia 
Bemembianoer "Ainswoith hiia a line heat” At the 
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close of 183H, Dickons, Ainaworlh, and Forster constituted 
themielvea a club called the Trio, and afterwards the 
Cerberufl Another name frequent m the Remembrancer 
entries is that of TLilfouid, .1 gencioiia friend, in whom, as 
Dickens finely said after hia death, “ the aueceas of other 
men made as little change aa his own ” All these, together 
with Stantidil, the Landseers, f'oiiglaa Jerrold, Macready, 
and others less knonn to fame, were among the friends 
and assoiiatcs of Jlickons’ punic The letters, too, remain- 
ing from this pait of Dickens’ life, have all the tame 
tone of uiiilTected frankness With some of his intimate 
friends he had his cslahluhed epistolary jokes Stan- 
fiidd, the gieat maiiiie p.iinlei, he pertinaciously treated 
as a "very salt" eonespoiidint, communications to 
whom, as to a “block-reeving, main brace splicing, lead- 
heaving, ship-conniiig, stuii’sail-bending, ileck-sivabbing 
son of a seacnidx," inedid gaTiiisliing with the obscurest 
ticliiiiLahties and sLiangcat oaths of his element (It is 
touching tn tiun from these fiiendly hiilluoneries to a 
letter written hj Dickens many years aftcnvaids — m 1867 
— and iiicnticiniiig a visit to “ poor de,u iSlanlield,” when 
" it nas clear that the sliadow of the end had fallen on 
him It happened u ell that I had seen, on a wnld day 

at Tj iiemoiilh, a icmiarkabk sea elleet, of which I wrote a 
desciijitiun to him, and hi had kepi it under his pillow ") 
Macready, after his utiieiueiil from the stage, la bantered 
on the acme of liis juveiiilily witli a peitinacity of fun 
recalling araihii whimsicalities ol Chailes Lamb’s , ortho 
]Pat IS ihangod, and the gieat London actor in liis rural 
ictroat is depicted 111 the characki of a countiy gentleman 
sLiiiigp to tlie iiickeil wajs of the town As 111 the case 
of many delightful htlei wiiteis, the charm of Dickens 
da a coricopuiidenf vanishes so souii aa he becomes self- 
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ron^Jriolls Even m hia letters to Lady Bleaaington and 
Mis '\VdtsoD, a striving after effect is at times perceptible , 
the homage rendered to Lord John Eussell la not offered 
with a light hand , on the contrary, when writing to 
Douglas Jerrold, Dickens is occasionally so intent upon 
proving himself a sound Radical that his vehemence all 
hut passes into a shuck 

In these early year*', at all events, Dickens was happy 
in the society of his chosen friends His favourite amuse- 
ments ivcre a countiy walk or ride ivith Forster, or a 
dinner at Jack Stiaw’s Castle with him and Madise 
He was likewise happy at home Here, however, in 
the very innermost circle of his affections, he had to 
suffer the first great personal grief of his life His 
youiigci sister in-law. Miss Maiy Hogaith, had accom- 
panied him and Ins wife into then new abode in 
Doughty Street, and here, m May, 1817, she died, at 
the earl} ago of seventeen No soirow soeins ever to have 
toui hod the heart and possessed the imagination of Charles 
Dickens like that for the loss of tins dearly -loved girl, 
“ > oung, brautiful, and good ” “ I can solemnly say,” he 

ivriil' to her iiiotlici a few months after her death, “that, 
waking or slcejung, I have never lost tlie rocoHeetion of 
our haul tiial and sorrow', and I feel that I never sliall " 
“If,” run part of his hist entry m the Diary winch he 
began on the fust day of the following yeiar, " she were 
with us now, the same winning, happy, amiable com- 
jiamuii, bjiiipalhisiiig with all my thoughts and feelings 
mnie than anyone I knew ever did or will, I think I 
should have nothing to wish lor but a continuance of such 
happiness Hut she is gone, and pray God I may one day, 
through His mercy, rejoin her ’’ It w'as not till, in after 
years, it became necessary to abandon Iho project, that ha 
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ceased to rhenah the intention of hcmg hurled by her aide, 
and thinugh iile the memory of her haunted him 'With 
strange i ividneaa At the Niagara Yalta, "when the spectacle 
of N aturc in her glory had produced in him, aa he descxihea 
it, a wnndroualy tranquil and happy peace of mind, he 
lunged fur the presence of hia dearest friends, and “I was 
going to add, Ailiat would I give if the dear girl, whose 
ashes he lu Kciisal GiLcn, hud lived to come so far along 
with us , hut rUb has hi. on here many times, I doubt not, 
Binf 0 her sweet face faded from luy earthly sight ” “After 
she died,” he wrote t.i her luntlier in May, 1813 , “ I 
driMiiied of her eviTy night fur manj weeks, and always 
■with a hind of quiet happiin as, wliicli became so pleasant 
to 1110 that I iieiei lay dnun at night without a hope of 
the vision coming biik m one shape oi other And so it 
did" (hice he die.iiiil of lur when tiavelhng in York- 
ehiie , and then, after an interval of inalvv months, as ha 
lay asleep uik^ night at Genoa, it seemed to him as if her 
spirit visited him and simke to him m words vvhleh he 
afteivv.iidt. pieciselj lemeiiiliered, when he had awaked, 
with the tears running dona hi- fate Jle ncvii lurgot 
liei, ,iud in the yeai hefuie lu died, he vvnite to his friend 
,Sln IS su nmdi in iiij thoughts at all times, especially 
wlieii T am sueiLSsfnl and havi grt.itli prusjierod in any- 
thing, that the retullcf Lion of litr is ail essential part of 
niv huiiig, and i-. as inse]pai ihlc from my existence as the 
heatiim of inv lie.irt is ' In a woid, she was the object 
of the one gieil imagmative juisaion ui his life Many 
hav I denied thal there is any likeness to nature in the 
titlitiiius ligiirt 111 which, according to the wont of imagi- 
nvliveworkem In was irresistibly mipelltd to embody the 
atuLiment with wliiih she inspired him, hut the sentiment 
its.df bcLvme part of his nature, and part of his history 
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When m wntmg' the Old Curiosity Shop he appioached 
the death of Little Nell, ha shrank from the task “ Dear 
Mary died yesterday, when I think of this sad story ” 

The Old Curiosity Shop has long hern freed from the 
encnmbranees which originally surromided it, and there 
IS little except biographical intorpst in the half-forgotten 
history of Madrr llumjihiri/i, Cinch Early in the year 
1840, his BUCoosB and conhdcnce in his powers induced him 
to undertake an illustrated aveekly journal, in which he 
depended sidely on his own name, and, in the first instance, 
on hia own efforts, as a writer Such was hia trust in his 
veraatility, that he did not think it necessary oven to open 
with a rontinuoua story Perhaps Lhe popularity of the 
Picl uit 1 l Pnjiei 6 encouragi d him to adopt thetimo-hoiinured 
dance of wiapping up several tales in one In any case, 
hia framework waa iii tin, ]irc8oiil iiistaULO too flahoiatc to 
takclioldof lhe public mind, while the charaihrs inti Oillired 
into it possessed little or nothing of the fieslmess of their 
models m the Totlrr and lhe Spedtdo] In order to 
TMuforco Master Humphrey, the deaf gentleman, and the 
other (Uigiiial inembert. ot his bcnovulLUt ounclave, he 
hereupon reaoi ted to a nahiial, hut none the Ji'=s uiihajipy, 
expedient Mr Pickwick was rcMird, Liigether with 
Sam Weller and his parent, and u dWlltr of the thud 
generation wms bruiiglil on the stage in the person of 
a precocious foui-ycar-old, “ standing with Ins little legs 
very wide .ipart as if tlio top-boola were familiar to 
them, and actually winking upon the hnusikieper with 
his infant eje, in imitation of his giaudfathei '' A 
laugh may have been raised at the time by this attempt, 
from which, howeiLr, ereiy true Pnkiinkian must have 
turned sadly aivay Nor was thcie iiiulIi m the other 
contents of these early numbers to make up foi the dia- 
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appointment Aa therefnte neither " Maetei Humphrey's 
Cluck" nor “Mr Wellei’a Watch” seemed to proimse 
any laohng aueeeaa, it was prudently deteimmed that the 
story of the OIrJ Curiosity S?inp, of which the first portion 
had appearetl in the fourth number of the periodical, should 
run on continuously, and when this had been finished, 
a very short ''link” sulliced to introduce another story, 
Bfti niihy Riirh/'', with the cloicof which Master Huinphi ey’s 
Clnclt likcwisi stopped 

Di the Old Ciiriot'ilif Shop, though it abounds in both 
gTotesepudy tcmlile and boisterously liiughable effects, the 
lioynoto is that of an idyllic pathos The sense of this 
takes hold of tli'> reader at the vi ly nutlet, as ho lingers 
over the pictiuo, uith which the hist chaptei concludes, of 
little Noll asleep through the solitary night in the cunosity- 
deiiloi’s wareliiiuso It retains possession of him as he 
accompanies the innocent heroine thiougli her wander- 
iiigs, pausing with her in tVio churchyard where all is quiet 
save the i awing nt the satirical looks, or m the sehool- 
maatur’t cottage li , the open window, tliroiigh which is 
borne iijiiin tlie evening air the distant hum of the hoys 
at pliiy upon the green, whih the jioor achnoliuastcr holds 
in Ins hand the small eold one of tlie little scholar that 
has fallen asleeyi Nor is it absent to thi last whin Nell 
liorsclf lies at ri st iii her little bed ‘ Her little biid — a 
poor shglit tiling llio piessure of a finger would have 
crushed — w is stirring uunhly in its cage , and the strong 
heart of its child misLi ess was iniiti and niuLionlcss for 
evei ” 'file liaud winch diew Little Nidi afterwards 
foriin d othei tiguies not less iflc ctuig, but none to 
essentially poetic Like many such characiers, this 
recjuires, for its full appreciation, a certain tension of the 
mind , and those who will nut, oi cannot, past in soma 
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measure oub of themselvea, will bo likely to tire of the cob- 
ceptioB, or to declare ita eiecution aitificml Curiously 
enough, not only was Little Kell a farounte of Landor, a 
poet and critic utterly averse from meretricious art, but siie 
also deeply moved the sympathy of Lord JelFrcy, who at 
least knew hia own mind, and spoke it n. both piaiso and 
hlamo As already stated, Dickens only with diffici ilty 
brought himself to carry his story to its actual i^sue, 
though it IS hard to holievo that ho could ever have 
intended a different close from th,ic which lie gave to 
It Ilia whole licait was in the story, nor could he have 
consoled himself by me, ms of an. ordinary bapjiv ending 
Dickens’ comic humour never flowed in a pleasanter vtm 
than in the Old CanosiOi Sht>p, and now hero has il a mnio 
exijuisite element of pathos in it The shock headed, 
red checked Kit is one of the earliest of those ungainly 
figures who speedily find tlnir w<ay into oui affections — 
the odd famil} to which Mr Toots, Turn Pinch, Tommy 
Traddles, and Joe Gaigcry alike hcluug Put the triumph 
of this seriu-coime form of art in the Ohl Cmi'i^iti/ Shop 
IS to be found in the later experiences of Dick iSwiveller, 
who seems at fust mciely a more engaging sample of the 
liob Sawyer species, but who ends by enileaiiiig liiiiiself 
to the most tliougliUcss l.iughei Ihck Swindler and Ins 
protegee have gaini'd a lasting place among the favourite 
cliaiacters of Euglibh fiction, and the privations of the 
Jlaiclnoness have piossilily Ii,ad a lesult wliuli would have 
been that most coveted hyjfickciis — tliatnf ladpiiig towaids 
the bcLLc i tieatmeiit of a clase whose lot is among the dust 
and ashes, too often airy bittei ashes, of many households 
Besides these, the story contains a variety of incidental 
ohiiracters of a elass which Dukiiisj ncaei grew weary 
of drawmg from the life Me,saia Ludliu, yhoit, and 
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Company, and the rest nf the itinerant showmen, seem to 
Lave come straight from the moat real of country fairs , 
and ever a tr iupe of comediana deserved pity on their 
wandermga through a callous world, it was the moat 
diverting' and tho most dismal of all tha mountebanks 
that gathered loiind the stew of tripe in the kitchen of 
The Jolly Sandboys — Jerry's performing dogs 

"Your people don't nsiially travel in character, do they?" 
Ban! Short, (inmting lo the ilieaseii of Lha dogs " It must oome 
oapeiiBiTD if they do " 

" No," replied lerr}, "no, it’s not the custom with us But 
■ee v' fieeti playing a little on tho to id to day, ami WQ come out 
w ii li a new w ardrubo at the laces, Bo 1 didn't think it worth while 
to slop to nndrosa Down, I’cdro ' " 

In addition tu these public st r\,ints we hayo s purvejor 
<if diversion — or instruetion — of an altogether diltercnt 
stani[i " Uoi'S tliL caravan look as if it know'd eml” 
indignant!) demands ihc proprieticss of Jailoy's waxwoik, 
when asked whether bho is aciiiuiuted with the men of 
the Punch show She too is diawn, or moilldi d, in the 
aulhor'a most exiiheraiil stjk of fun, together with her 
company, in whicli *',dl the gLiiUcmiu wire very lugL-on- 
lireasted and leiy Line about llif heaids, and all tlia 
ladles were mil iculuus ligiires , and all tlin ladies and 
all tho gintlemen wtio luuknig lulensely nowhere, and 
staring wrih extiaurdiiiary earnestness at nothing ” 

In cuiitiust w nil these genul products of observation 
and hunioiir sLand tin giutcbiiui-l) ludious personages 
who pl.i) Liiiportant paits m the inadaner) of the story, 
the \icious dwarf Quilp and the moristiona virago 
hally Hrais I’lie foimer is among the moat successful 
attempts of Dickens in a Jiiection whuh was full of 
danger fur him, as it is fui nil wiileia , the malevolent 
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little demon la so blended with hia amxoimdinga — the 
description of ■which forma one of the author's most 
telling pictures of the lonely foulneaaea of the riverside, 
— that hia life seems natural in its way, and his death 
a most appropriate ending to it Sally dlraes, “whose 
accoinpliahmenta wcio all of a niascnliie and atiiclly 
legal kmd," is less of a caricature, and not without a 
humorously redeeming point of feminiiio wciknesa, yet 
the end of her and her brother is described at tin close of 
the hook with almost tragic eainestnesa On the whole, 
though the poetic sympathy of Dickens when he wrote 
this honk was absorbed in the charaeter of lus heroine, 
Y( t his genius rarely asserted itself after a moio diversihed 
fashiou 

Of Btunnhy Riuh/i , though in my opinion an oxccllent 
hook after its kind, I may speak more biicil) With the 
oxccptiuii of A Talc of Tito Citia, it was Dickens’ only 
attempt m the histoiual novel In the earlier work 
the rdatuin betivcfii the foregnmnd and background ot 
the stoiy is skilfully contrived, and the colonruig of the 
whole, without any elaboiatu attempt at accuiate Inlelity, 
has a gineially true and harmonious ilfeit With the 
help of her poiLiait by a paintu (51i I'liLli) fui whose 
pictures Dll kens had a great liking. Dully Yaideii 
has justly taken hold of the popular fancy as i 
chaiining type of a pretty girl of a century ago And 
some of the local descriptions m the early part of the 
hook are hirdly less pleasing the Temple in sunmiei, 
as it was before the chaiiii of Fountam Court was 
destroyed by its guaiilians, and the picturesquo comforts 
of the Maypole Inn, dcsciihed beforehand, by way of 
contraiit to the desccrition of its central sanctuary The 
intrigue of the stoiy it, fairly interesting in itself, and 
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the gentlemanly villain who plays a pnncipal part in it, 
though, M iisdul, over elaborated, is drawn with more 
skill tlui' Dickon? usually displays iii such characters 
After the main interest of the hook has passed to the 
historical action of the Geoigc Gordon riots, the story 
still retains its coherence, and, a few minor im- 
probahilitiea apart, is successfully conducted to its close 
No historical novel can altogether avoid the banalities 
of the species , and though Dickens, like all the world, 
had Ills laugh at the late Mr G 1’ K James, he 
IS constrained to introduce the histonial hero of the 
tale, with Ills cordidenlial advisci, and his attendant, 
in the faiiiiliai guise of throe horsemen As for Lord 
George Gnidoii hiinaolf, and the rioD of which the respon- 
sibility retiiaiiis inseparable from hi-, unhappy memory, 
the r'-presciitatioii of them m the novel sufhciently accords 
both with poetic piohahihty and with historical fact The 
poor lord's evil genius indeed, Gaslifoid — who has no 
histoiical oiiginal — trus the loadci’s sense of vciisimih 
tudo rather hard, such converts arc uncommon except 
among appioveis The Protestant hangman, on the other 
hand, lias some slight historical warranty , hut the leading 
part which he is made to jd.iy in the riots, and liis reso- 
lution to go any lengths “in support of the gieat Protestant 
principle of hanging,'’ overshoot the mark It cannot he 
said that there is any suhstantial exaggeration in the 
description of the riots , thus, the hurnmg of the great 
distdhr'a house iii Holboiu is a well authenticated fact, 
and there is ahiindant vigoui in the narrative Eepctition 
13 unavoidable m treating such a theme, hut in Bantaby 
Iliiiii/ti it IS not rendered leas cnilurahle by mannerism, 
nor pulled out w'lth rhotonc 

One V cry famous character in this story was, as person- 
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ages in historical novels olten are, made up out of two 
ongmuls ‘ This was Grip the Raven, who, after seeing 
the idiot hero of the tale safe through his adventures, 
resumed his addresses on Uic subject of the kettle to 
the horses ill the stable , and who, “ as he was a mere 
infant when Bainahy was gray, has very probablj gone 
cm talking to the present time " In a later preface to 
Bni iiahii Rarljc, Dickens, with infinite humour, lelated 
his cvperienccs of the two originals in question, and how 
lie h.id been lavenless since the mournful death before 
the kitchen fire of the second of the pair, the Grip of 
actual life I'hia occurred m the house at Devuiisliiie 
Tenace, into ciLich the family had moved two years 
before (m 1839) 

As Dickeii'i’ fame advanced, his circle of aniuaiiit- 
ances was iiecesoaiilj widened, and in 1841 he was 
invited to visit Lilinburgh, and to leieive theie the first 
gloat tiihute of public recognition which had hecn jiaul 
to him He vas entertained with gic.it enthusiasm at a 
public h.rnciuet, voted the freedom of the city, and so 
ovi'inhclmcd with hobpitalilus that, notwithstanding hia 
flank pleasure in these honours, he was glad to make his 
escape at last, .uni refreshed Inmsclf with a tour in the 
Highlands These excitements may h.uc intensified m 
him a desire which had tor some tiiiu been active in Ins 
mind, and which in any case would have hecn kept alive 
by an inccssiiut senes of imitations He had signed an 

* Ah {.hero is hiirdly a charatlLi lu Llie whole woild of fiLtiuti 
and the drama wiLlioiit Homo eort of a hleiary predeCeHSor, so 
Dickons may liavo derived the iiiat uufciou of Grip fiooi the raven 
Kalpho — hhcwi'je the piupcrLy of au idiot -who fnghtened 
Hoderick Kandom and Sirap out of thtii wits, and into tho 
belief that he iiaa the perflouage Grip so perHiatontly declared 
biDiBelf Lg lie 
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agreement with hia puhliahcra for a new hook before this 
dosiiB took ihb ehapo of an actual TCBolution There la no 
great difficult} in uiiilcratandiiig whj Ihekcna made up 
hia mmd to go to America, and thus to interrupt for the 
moment a Liiuise of life and woik which was fast leading 
him an to great hr ighta of fame and fortune The 
question of mtornalioiial (iqi}riglit alone would hardly 
have indueed him to truss the seas Piobibly he felt 
mstinttively that to sec men ami ciLiu uos part of the 
training ag will aa of the recreation whieli his genius re- 
qiiiied Ilidicns was by natuiL one of those ai Lists who 
when at wmik always long to ho iii sympathy with then 
public, and to know it to be in sympathy with them 
Aiul hitheito ho hail not met more than pait of his public 
Ilf readois f uo to fate 
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A jodunby across the Abl.uitic in niiilwintor is no cliild'a- 
pl.iy even at the presint lUy, when, bad though thoir 
jiassage may have been, few peojile would ventute to 
oiuifess douiits as Piclcen-. did, ooiieerniiig tho safety of 
such a voyage by steam in licaiy weatlier Tlie travellers 
—for iJichens was auoinpamed by his wife— had an 
I'Xi optujiully longh uussiiig, the horrors of which he 
has deaeiibed in his American No*t\ Ilia powers of 
olisvtvatum were alive m the imdat of the lethargy 
uf sea aickness, and svlnn he could not watch others 
ho found enough aniuscnieut in watt lung hinisolf A I 
last, on Jauuaiy 28th, 1842, they found themselves 
in boston haibour Their stay in the United States 
lasted about foui months, during which time they 
fiaw Bubton, l\ow Yoik, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Iticlimoiid, Cmcinuati, St Loms, (Jliiaago, and 
Butlalu Then they passed by Niagara into C tnada, and 
after a pleasant visit to Montreal, diversihrd by private 
theatrualg with the officers there, weie aaie at home again 
in July 

Itlckeiia had met with an enthusiastic welcome in every 
part of the States whole he had not gone out of the way 
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of it, in New York, in particular, he had been feted, 
witli a fervour unique even in the history of American 
enthusiasms, under the resounding title of "the G-uest of 
the Nation ” Still, evtn this imposed no moral obligation 
upon bun to take the advice tendered to him in Ameiica, 
and tu avoid writing about that country — “ vvc aie so very 
auaiucious ” On the other hand, whatever might be his 
iiidignatiun at the obstinate unwillingness of the American 
public to bo moved a hair’s-broadlh by his championship 
of the e.iuse of intenution.il copyright,' tins failure could 
not, in a mind so reasonable .la las, have outweighed the 
rtraeinbranoe of the kindness shown to him and to his 
fame T’.ut the truth seems to he that he had, if not at 
first, at least very speedily, taken .i dislike to American 
ways which pioved too stiong for him to the last In 
strange lands, must of all in a country which, like the 
TImted States is not in the least ashamed to be wbat it is, 
travellers arc nccessanly at the oiitsrt .struck by details , 
and Dickens’ h.cbit of niimito observ.atioii was ceiLain 
not to lei him lose many of them He iias neither long 
enough in the country to study very closely, nor was it 
in his way to ponder very deeply, the problems involved 
in the existence of many of the institutions with which 
he found fault Thus, he n,i3 indignant at the sight of 
slavery, and even venliirecl to "tell a piece of his mind '' 
on the subject to .i .Tudge iii the South , but when, twenty 
years later, the great stinggle came, at the loot of which 
this question l.iy liis sympatlncs were with the cause of 
disunion and slavery m ita conflict with the '‘mad and 

, Vffpr iluuiig at a party including the son of an eminent 
iiuvii of Ic'CLore, lie notes jn hie ft t m cm tree ii cor that he found the 
great man’s son " decidedly liimpiah " and appends the redeaion 
" Copyrights need be hureditarv, for gemua isn’t " 
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vUlaiiious” North In short, hia knowledge of America 
and its affairs was gained in such a nay and under such 
LiicumstauLos as to lui title him, if hr chose, to speak to 
ttir vast jiuhlic which hi cummandcd as an author, of men 
lud manners as ohserved hy liini , but ho had no right to 
ladge the destinies and denounce the character of a great 
people on evidence gatheicd in tlic eouise of a lioliday tour 
Noi, mdecil, did the Amnumi Note^, published by 
him after liis return homo, furnish any serious cause 
of offence In an mtroduilory chapter, -wliicli was ju- 
duiously suppressed he had lakin credit for the book as 
not haling "a giam of any iicditical ingredient m its 
whole composition” Indeed, the contents were rather 
ilisapjiointiiig from their meagieness The author showed 
good taste in eschewing all lefciciu r to his personal 
rcieption, and good judgment in baaing the io]ij right 
qui stion uiidisi ussed lint tliongh Ins drsciiptions wen* 
as vivid as usual — wlirtlui of the small steamboat, “of 
about half a ponj power,” on the Cunuectirut river, or 
of the dismal scenery on the Mississippi, "gicat father of 
lULis, who (piaise be to Heaven) has no joung eliildren 
liki lumi” — and though some of the ligiue sketclies were 
touched oil with the liajipieat of hands, yet the public, 
tvrn 111 1842, was desirous to leaiii soiiu tiling more about 
Ameiica than tins It is true tliat llickeiis had, with hia 
usual eouseientuiusness, eisamined and desciibcd various 
interesting public institutions in the States — piisons, 
is'ylums, and the like, but the book was not a very full 
om , it was hardly anything but a skutcli-book, with more 
humoiii, but with infinitely less poetic spirit, than the 
HliLlLh-bouk of the illuotrious Ameiican author, whose 
friendship had been one of the chief personal gains of 
JJickciia' journey 
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Tha Amencin N’ates, for whiclL the letters to Forster 
h,ol furmshcd ample material'., were published m the year 
of Dirkcu'i’ return, ifti i he had i cfrc'=hed himself with a 
nicny Couiish tup in the company of liis old friend, and 
his two other iriLiniaLis, " Stamiy ” and “ Mac ” Hut hci 
had not come lioine, ,is he had not gone nut, to he idle 
On till! hut day of tin fiillowiiig yeai, 1843, appeared the 
hrst number of the stoiy which was to furnish the real 
eruiu rha( unions, betnun Itiohcns and the enemies, as 
well no doubt as a vrn huge iiinpoition of the friends, 
whom hi had left hihinil him .iirost, the water The 
Amenoan setiin s in Mtiitiii Clni zhiut did not, it is true, 
begin till the hftli niimhrr of the story , nor is it 
prohahh fioni the aioiauits of the s de, whith was innch 
miiillei than Dickons had e\pccUd, tnat these pai- 
ticular episodes at first produced any stiong feeling in the 
English public Hut the merits of the book giadiuilly 
ohtained for it a populauty at home whieh has been 
surjiasacd by that of hut one or two other of Dickens’ 
wuiks , and 111 piiiportioii to this populauty wag the 
effect e\orrisid by its Amenc.in chapters Ifhat that 
eflect hag been, it would he hypociisy to quisLion 

Dickons, it IS \uy clcai, li.ul been unable to lesist the 
temptation of at once dr.aiving upon the vast addition to 
his litcinj capital as a Iniiuoiuist That the satire of 
niany of the Aiiieiicaii Rcenes in Maitin Chnzzlewit is, as 
satire, iiol loss true than telling, it neoda but a small 
acqiunitauce w ilb Anic i lean jouriiahsui and oratory even at 
the present day to perceive , and the heartrending history 
of Eden, as a type of soini of the settlements "vaunted 
m England .is a imiie of Golden Hope," at least had the 
wanaut of ganiclliiiig rnaro than hearsay and a look m 
passing- rfor, as haa abeady been obeeived, would it have 
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bpen in accordance either witli hutnan nature, or with the 
fitness of things, had Dickons allowed his welcome in 
America to hecome to him (aa he teimcd it m tho 
suppressed Preface to tho NiAe\) “ an iron muz?!© dis- 
guised hineath a flower or two ” Hut the frankness, to 
^ly the least, of the minor into which he now invited 
Ins late hosts to ga/c, was not likely to produco 
giatefiil Lompluiients to its pic scmlei, noi was the effect 
softened hy the di'spatih with wluili this '•omen}! of 
tho "guest of tlia nation’’ was pressed upon its atten- 
tion No doulit it would li.uo he i-n easy to leflect that 
only tho evil, not the good, sides of social life in America 
were held up to dciision and contempt, and tliat an 
lionouiablo American journalist had no more leason to 
ri'sent the portraiUiro of ]\tr Jiffeison Ihick than a 
virtuous English pnh') fiuitiluii had to ijuanel with that 
nf Jlr Pecksniff I'lilortiiiiately, offence is iisinlly taken 
vvheri offtiice is nicaiit, and there can he little douht as 
to the unnnii'f with which itickcns had wiiLlen Only two 
niontlio after landttig at liosloii Dickciis lud Jiclarptl to 
M.irready, that “however much he liked the ingiedieiits 
of this great dish, he lould not hut say licit the dish itself 
went against tho giaiii with Inui, ami that he didn't liko 
il ” It w'as not, and could not he, pleas rut foi Anioricaiib 
to hiid the “ Neir I'ui/i Hcurr, m its twelfth thousand, 
wit’ll a whole column of N< w Yoikeis to he shown up, .ind 
all thfir nanus printed,” introduced as the lirst expression 
of "the bubbling passions of Iheir country,” or to be 
cei tilled, apropos of a conversation among Ameruaii 
‘ gentlemen” aftei dinner, that dollars, and dollars only, 
at the risk of honesty and honour, tiled their souls "No 
satinat,” MaiLm Chiivzlewit la told by a candid and open- 
nmided American, "could, I believe, bieathe this air” 
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But satipu in such passayos as thoae, borders too closely 
on angry invective, and neither the irresistible force, 
not the earnest pathos, of the details which follow, 
can clear away the Ruspicion that at the bottom lay a 
dcsiiG to depreciate Nor was the gcneial effect of the 
Anicncan episodes in Mtiiltii Chu rlrwif inaterially modi 
hed by then conclusion, to which, with the best of 
intentions, the author could not hring himself to give a 
genuinely coraplinientar} turn The Ameneana did not 
like all this, and could nut ho expected to like it The 
tone of the whole saliie was too savage, and its tenor 
was too hopelcsslv onesided, fur it to pass unreseiited, 
while much iti it was too near the Irntli to glanco off 
harmless It is well known that in time Dickens 
came himself to understand this Tlcfoie quitting 
Amclua in ISfiH, he declared Ins intention to publish m 
eveij luLiiic edition of Ins Aimrirmi Nuic'^ and Mmtin 
Clur-leirit his testimony to the maeiiamiiions coidiality 
of Jna corid roi option in the States, and to the amazing 
chaiigih fill till' bcllcr which he had seen every whero 
around him during his second bO|oi]ni in the country 
But it IS not likely that the post ciipt all the more since 
it was added unilei cireumsUiiccs so honouidble to both 
sides, has undone, or will undo, the effect of the text 
Very pcissiblv the Aiiicin ails may , in the eyes of the English 
people as well as in their own, cease to be chargeable with 
the faults and foibles s.itinsi d by Dickens, but the satire 
itself will live, and will i ontinuu to excite laiigditer and 
lualhingi tiigi tiler with (hi other satiie of the powerful 
hook to ivlncli it belongs 

l‘or 111 none of bis Imuks is that povvci, which at 
times Idli'il iheii lullior himself with istonishment, more 
strikmgly ami abundaaiLly levealud than m The Life and 
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Advent oj ilintin Chuzzlewd Never was his inventive 
foice more flexible and moie at hia command j yet 
none of hia booka coat him moie hard ivork The \ery 
narnta of hero and novel were only the final fortunate 
cUoiie uni uf a lo^non of notions, though “ Pecksnifl ” aa 
woll as Charity ” and "Meicy ” ("not unholy nameh, I 
hope,’’ said ilr Pecksniff to Mra Toilgcra) were first msjiiia- 
tions The Mt) text too is full of the oiil n irJ signs of care 
But tliu author had his reward in the general impression 
of finish which is conveyed by this book as compared 
With its piodecesaora , s>o that Mat tin ChutrleLeit may 
be described aa already one of the nuhterpieces of 
Dicltens' maturity as a wiiter Oddly enough, the one 
part of the book which moves rather heavily is tlie open- 
ing chapter, an effort in the mock-heroic, probably sug- 
gested liy the author’s eighteenth century loiulings 
A more original woik, however, than Mm tin O/i/r^Iewit 
was never cumjjosod, or one which iiioie fleshly displays 
the moat characteristic qualities of its authrn’a genius 
Tliuugh the actual coiistiucUon of llio story is anything 
but faultless — for what could be more slender than the 
thread by 11111011 the Aineiicaii interlude is attached to 
tlio main action, or iiioro wildly improbable than the 
hazardous stiatagera of old JIartin upon which that 
action turns? — jet it as so contrived as to fulfil the 
author’s avowed intention of exhibiting undei various 
forms the evd and the folly of selfishness This vice is 
capable of both serious and comic treatment, and com- 
mended itself in each aspect to Dickens as being easen- 
liully antagonistic to liis moial lud artistic ideals of 
human life A true comedy of humours thus unfolded 
itself with the pregresa of his book, and one for which 
the types had not been fetched from afar “Your homes 
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the Beene j ynurtelveB the actors here” had been the motto 
which he had at first inteudcJ to put upon his title-page 
Thus, while in " the old-cGtahlislied firm of Anthony 
Chuzzluwit and Son ” selfishness is eultiv ated as a growth 
excellent lii itself, and the son’s sentiment, " Do other 
men, fur they would do you,” is applauded hy his 
admiring fatlior, in joung Martin the vice rather le- 
seuihles a need strong and lank, yet not so strong but 
th it it gives wii) at last before a manly endeavour to 
upioiit it riie characLci of the hero, though very far 
friiui heron, is worked out with that reliance upou the 
fi lion -feeling of candid readere nhich in our great 
novelists of the eighteenth centuly has obiaiiicJ sympathy 
for much less engaging personages Moio Gspecially is 
thejnuiig man's loss of self-respect m the season of his 
snlitar) urc tcliedness depicted with adnnrahle feeling 
Jt would not, 1 think, be fanciful to assert that m this 
story Dickons lias with eijual skill disLiiiguislied betwiun 
two spccii s of unselfishness Mirk laplej’s is the actively 
unsclfisli iiatuii , and though his reiteration of hio guiding 
motive iH weaiisoim ami nctasiuiially absurd, yet the 
power of cuiiiiiig out pdly uiidci iiiipiupi Lions circum- 
sL, Lilies Is a geiiumelj liighsh ideal of manly virtue 
'I'liiii I’liiili's cliaiutd, on the oUiei hand, la iiiiselhsh 
Ilum iimutc sweetness, and never has the iiit of Dickens 
diiiwn .1 pe winch, while closil^ ajiproachiiig the boider- 
liiie of till grutfsijiie IS jet so ch irmingly true to nature 
druLiaijui' cliiiactcrs propel aicnuuierouo emiugli m this 
hook, but ill the others pale before tlie iiiinifirtal jircsence 
of Mis (; iiiiji hliL has been traced to an oiigiiial in real 
life, but liei litcraii light to btainl on her own legs has 
heeii most piupeilv vindicated against any supjiosition of 
likeness to the dillLteiit type, the subject of Leigh llunt’s 
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^JunihIl/ Nurse, — a paper, by the way, diatinEUiBhed by 
FihreM iliieaa aa well as fteling Imagination baa never 
takiu bolder flights than those requisite for the develop^ 
meiit of IMr-- Gamp’s niLiital processes, 

"Arid which of all them Binokiii^ moufeteia is Lhe Ankworks 
boat, T wfmdLF Goodiipsa me' " ciiod Mia Gamp 
*' WhaL boat did you want j"’ ask^d Ruth 
'Tlin Atikwoika pack iffo,’' Mra Gamp leplibd "I will not 
docoive _v fill, my swiot Why should I ? ” 

That IS the Antweip packet m the middle/' said Ruth 
“And I ^^lsh it .»s lu Jonad(fo''« In l!\, I dci/’ ci ’ed Mrs Gamp, 
ippoaiin^r to ciiufuuiid the piophct with the whalo in this 
miracnloua tibpuatinii 

A JiitriUy infeiiur cx(>rtioii of cioativc power was needcil 
in ciiilf'i Lu fix in ihstinct forms Llie ptculiriritie«? of liir 
diLlmiij ni), to MisLain the uiinpie ilijthiii of lier speech 


“1 ^•'>s Lu Mis llinis/’ Mls Gamp cnnUniied, "only t' other 
claVitliBlist Mundaj fortuigbl as i \ ei dawned npnn this Piljia-n’e 
Prnjiss of a moitjl \va''e, \ savs lo Mis M inis, wIilti sho says tn 
me, Yeiih and onr tnaN, Mis Gimp, beta npuii ns all’ 

' feay nnt the wokU, Mrs Hams if yon anil mr is to be cimtmual 
frieiuG, foi M rli ih not tin t isi 


Ybt the reality of Mrs (lamp has hcLn iiclinotvlcil^'cd to 
be buch Lliiit sliL has been the death (if lu r sisLerhuuJ in a 
gTcit part (to say the least) of nur hospital WLinls and sick 
lofirnsj and as foi her udililua of toneme, thoy are, with 
tlie exception of her boldest lij^mris, but the ylonhed type 
of all the utterances heard to this day from charwomen, 
lauiuliesscs, and sinulc gcntleiiieu’h housekeepers Com- 
pared with hci, even her fiieiid and patioiij Mi Mould, 
and licr admirer, Mr Lailey, and in oUkt parts of the 
book the low company at Todi^mrs’ and tlio fine company 
at Mr Montaguti’s sink into insignihcance The 

aged Cliuffey is a giutefi(|ue study of a vciy different 
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kind, of which tho pathoa nevei loaea itseLt m exaggera- 
tion Aa for Peckaniff, ho la as far out of the range of 
groteaque, aa, except when moialising over the hamsters 
at Todgprs’, he is out of that of genial, characters Ho la 
the nchc'jt comic tjpe, w'hilo at the same timo one of the 
truest, among the mnmnerable reproductions iii English 
imaginative literature nt our favourite national Tice — 
hjpuLrisy Hia friendliness is the aeiy quintessence of 
falsnhnml “ Jlr I'liifli,” he criea to poor Tom over tho 
currant c me and captain’s hisi iiit-, " if you spare the 
hottle, wi shall quariel Ills iiiidci standing with Ins 
tlaughlirs is till veiy perfection of guile, for they confide 
in him, oven when ignorant of his intentions, because of 
their certainty "that in all he does, he has Jus purpose 
straight and full bcfoie him” And he is a man who 
umleiEtands the times as well as the land in which he 
lives , for, as HI Tamo has admirably pointed out, whore 
TartulTe would have been full of riligioua phrases, 
FecfisnilT piesents liimsplf as a liuniamtaiian philosopher 
CnniiL art has neaei moic suecossfully fulfilled its highest 
task after its tnusl fashion tliaii in tins piiture of the rise 
and fall of a croatme, who never ceases to he laughable, 
and yet never ceases to ho loathsome Eothiiig is wanting 
in this wniidc rfiil Look to attest the exuberance of its 
author's gemu= The kindly poetic spiiit of the Christmas 
books bicathes m swpet Ruth I'lncb and the tragic 
powiT of the rlosiiig chapters of Oliid Twist is recalled 
bv the pictuie of Jonas before and iftei his deed of blood 
I say nntlung of inertly descriptive pissagea, though in 
none ot liis previous sloiies had Dickons so completely 
masteToil the secret of describing tepiicry and weathoi in 
their nlatinii to Ins action or Ills characteis 

Mai till ChuzzkiLit ran ita caur&E of twenty monthly 
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numbera , but already d neck or two before the appear- 
ance of the first of these, Dickens had bestowed upon the 
public, young and old, the earliest of hia delightful 
C/i: Bixihb Among all his productions perhaps none 

(uniuitiHl him so closely, and as it were personally, with 
his readers or could it well have been otherwise , since 
iiowheie was he so directly intent upon promoting kindlineBs 
at leelnig among men, — inoic cspc'^ially goodwill, founded 
upon Tcspcot, toward® the pool Cheerfulness was from 
hi9 point of view, twm-sistpr to rharity and sulkiness, like 
si'llishnass, hcloiiged, as an .i|ipiopriate ort, to the dustheap 
of " Tom Tiddler’s Ground ” What more lit than that 
lie slumld mingle such -lentimcnts as these with the holly 
and the mistletoe of the only English holiday in -which 
remains a ve&tigo of rebgioiis and poetic feeling 1 Beyond 
all doubt there is iriiieh that is tedious in thciwltiwof 
Father Christmas, and there was yet moie in the days 
rhon the lower clas.ses in England had not j et come 
to look upon a sufticioncy of periodical liohdayB ,15 pait 
of thtir democratic mhentance But that Dickens 
should constitute himself its chief minister and inter- 
prelei was nothing but fit Already one of the tiketihes 
had commended a fhiistmas dinner at which a scat 
IS not denied even to "poor Aunt Margaret,” and 
Ml Pickwick had never been more himself than in the 
Chnstm.is game of Bhnd-man’s-huff at Dingley Doll, in 
which “ the poor relations caught the people who they 
thought would like it, ’ and, when the game flagged, got 
caught themselves ” But he now sought to reach the 
heart of the suh|fct, and the freshness of his fancy en- 
abled him delightfully to vaiy his illustratioriB of a text 
of which iL can do no man harm to bo reminded in as well 
os out of season 
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Dickens’ Chnatmaa Boota were pukliahed m the 
Chnstiiina aeasens of 1843—1846, anJ of 1848 If the 
l)alm IS to he trraiitpd to any one among thorn aboie 
ita fellows, fen readeis would hesitate, 1 think, to declara 
themselves in favour of TIil Ciith/t on the Hearth, fl? 
tender and delicate a domestic idyll as any literature can 
hoaat But the mfurniing spirit proper of these produc- 
tions, the desire to stii up a fn hng of henovolencc, more 
especially towaids the poor and lowly, non here shows itself 
more coll spicuon^lv than in the earliest, A Chri^hnus Cxiol 
171 Pi O'f, and mm hen more coinhativclj than in the second 
in date, the "Guhlin .Storj ” of Clnmr\ Of tlio 
former its author Jei Inred that he "nept and laughed 
and wijit again” over it, “and excited himself m a 
most 1 \tracidmary lu.iuncr in the composition, and 
thinking thereof hu walked about the black streets of 
London, hfhen and twentj miles many a night, when all 
tlir sober folks had gone to hod ” .Siliiide in its rnni.intlc 
design like one of iliidiisen's liUlo (ales. Hie Chn^hnnb 
ViiKjl Ills luier lost its liiild upon a public in whom it 
lias called foitli Christmas thoughts vviinh do not all centre 
on " holl|, luislh too, rod heines, i\y, tuiko) s, gi oso, game, 
pouUrv, hraivn iii it, pigs, sausages, cijstors, pies, pud- 
dings, fruit, and piiiish,” and tho Ciatihil household, wuth 
I'lny Inn, who did not die, ire livng realities oven to 
those who have nut si on Mr Toole — an actor aftei 
Dickons' own heart — as Ihofatliii of the farndj, shivering 
111 his li.df-yarj of comfnrtor 

In J)ii Chnne^, loiujiosid in sclf-ahsoihed solitude at 
(Icnoa, he imagin’il that ‘ ho had wiiltiii a tremendous 
liocik, and knocked the, C’lOiif out of the held” Though 
the little work failed to make “the gieat uproar” he 
had conhdenLly antiu)iated, its purpose was certainly 
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unmistakBitlo , lait the effect of hard exaggerationa such 
as ^Ir I'llor and Alderman Cute, and of a burlesque 
absurdity like Sir Joseph Bowlej, was too Jreaiy to he 

I uuiitcracted by the more pleasing passages of the tale 
In his novel Iltiid Ttiiiei, Dickeiia afterwards ropioducod 
some of the ideas, and repeated some of the aitiatic 
niiatakea, to bo found in The Chivies, though the design 
of the latei work was neccss.uily of a moie mixed kind 
The Christmas book has the tone of a (focfnnaiie protest 
against dodniiiiLte\, and, as Forster has pointed out, is 
manifestly written iindei the intiuinee of Carlyle But 
its main doctrine was one which IJickeiia lost no 
opportunity of proclaiiiung, and ■which heio breaka 
forth in the form of an indignant ajijieal hy Richard 
I'Liii, the outlaw in spite of himself “ Gentlefulks, be not 
hard upon the poor'” No feeling ■was more deeply 
rooted m Diekens' he ut than this, iiui could he forbear 
expicsaing it hy iinectivo and satire as well as by 
humnioue and pathetic pictures of his clients, among 

II hum Trutty Veek too tikes a ropieseulative place 

I’/ii' Cruhet on (he lltuiih, as a true woili of art, is 
nut troubled about its moral, easily though half i-dozcn 
plain nioiala might he diawn fiom it, a purei and 
more lightsome creation of the fancy lias never been woven 
out of homespun mateiialo Of the same imaginative 
type, though not executed with a hnenesa so surpassing, is 
The Bottle of Lije, the treatment of a fancy in which 
Ihckens appears to have taken great pleasure Indeed, 
he declared that he wag “ thoroughly ■wretched at having to 
Use the idea foi so short a story ” As it stands, it is a pretty 
idyll of lesignatiou, very poelicil in tone as well as m 
conception, though here and there, notwithstanding the 
complaint juat quoted, rather lengthy It has been con- 
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joctured, -with much probability, that the succesa which 
had attonJcd dramatic versions of Dickens previous Cbriat- 
mas Books caused "IhoBo admirable comedians, Mr and 
Mrs Koelcy," to be in his mind "wben he drew the 
charming characters of Britain and Clemency Newcome " 
At all events the pan serve as pood old lilts of Engliah 
potti IV to relieve the delicati SJvreg sentiment of Grace 
and Marion In the last of Ihckens’ Christmas Books, 
Tha llnuiiiiid Mini and tin (IhiM's Bnriiniii, he returns 
once mine to a machinery resembling those of the 
earliest But the fancy on which the action turns 
IS here more forced and the truth which it illustrates 
IS after all only a half truth, niih s, taken as part of tho 
greater truth, thitthc moral conditions of man’s life are 
more easily marred than meiuhd Once more the strength 
of the hook lies in its humorous side The picture of 
the good Milly’s humble proteges this d etterby family 
13 to remind us that liajipini sa consists precisely m that 
which the poor and the rich may alike obtain, hut 
which it IS so dilhcult for the pool, amidst their shifts 
and ahabbuifss, to keiji fresh and giceii I'\ eii without 
the evil mlhii'nii of m enchanted chemist, it la hard 
i Hough lor the Mrs Tcltcrhys of real life always to he 
luuiisteriiig angels to their families ^ foi the hand of 
every little Tetteihy not occasionally to he against the 
other little '1 etteibys, and even for a devoted Johnny’s 
temper never to rise acMiiist Midurli All the more is 
that to be chiri'lied in tliu poor winch niiikos them 
love one another 

More than one of these Chr stma' books, both the 
humour and tlio sentinieiit of which are so peculiaily 
English, was written on foreign soil Dickens’ general 
conceptions of life, not less than his hteiaiy individuality. 
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had been formed before hebeoamo a traveller and aojonrner 
in foiuign lands In Italy, as elsewhere, a man will, m a 
=!ense, find only what he takes there At all events the 
( hanged life brought with it for Dickens, though not at 
(line, 0 refieshincnt and a brief repose which invigorated 
him foi some of the truest efforts of lus genius Ills 
leaulutiun to spend some tunc on tlio Continent had 
not been taken lashlv, id though it was at least hastened 
by business disappointments He seems at this time 
as was viitually inevitable, to have seen a good deal 
of sodcty in London, and more especially to have 
become a wohoum guest of Laily Llessmgton and 
Count d’Oisay at Guie House Moieover, lus sorvicca 
were beginning to be occasionally claimed as a 
luibhc speakoi , and altogether he must have found 
more of las time than he wished slipping thiough 
his handn LasLl>, he vciy naturally desired to sec 
ulut was to he seen and to i njoy what was to be 
I'tynjed, by one gifted with ,i slci'pless observation and 
animated by a geiiuiue loie of iiatiire and art The 
letters, public and piivate, which ho wiote from Italy, 
are not .uiiong llic iiiu4 interesting productions ot hia 
pen , even lus luiiiioiii seems now and tlum ill at ease 
111 them, and his descTijilive jiowcr narrow in ita range 
Ills r}os weic qu .iii'jii.illy veiluj, aru tliose of most 
Lr«velliiis 111 (pest of “first iinpi(2ssiuiis ” Thus I f.innot 
>iut tlniik lily piLtuie o£ inadequatOj piid that of 

IJDpulatiuu uTijiist A^^ain, ,iUlioiii(li lio may liavt* told 
the tiulh 111 assGrtiiii' that the Ltcrnal Cit>, at hrst siyht, 
‘'lookod liki? — .1111 liidf afriid to ’wnte the Avord—like 
Lu.NnoiV/’ and [iIthou{;}i his ^^oneral dcici ijitioii of Kome 
Ills LL(jn pioiiiiuncod correct hy conipcLont ]ud"moiit, yet 
It ifa mipObSiblL! to ignoie in it the miiJeifcauu of Boir 
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fldh On the ntlipp lianJ, not eyrn in hia newspaper 
letterb can lie lie aaid to fall into affectation , lus 
iinpresMons are ncT.ir tjiven pietcntioiibly, and aro 
accordiiiglj pcMoin altogpUier woithksbj while hia 
ciitiLisma of wurhs of art, when olliitd, arc candid and 
shiowdp hcpidei hung imaiiihly hia own 

Thub, there w.ip nivir anithing tnurm itq way than 
the III LI uiiL wliuli he give to M,ic 1 i 5 P of hia first ini- 
pressioiiH 1 few d.ija if Lei lus arrival at tlbarn, a siihiiib 
of (Jinoa, while he found hniisilf siLLlul with lug family 
111 July I'slf III le-r hiisteiieJ lug allude, the Villa 
llagiii relid (“it smiiids loinaiitie, but Sigiini IJaiiderrllo is 
i huLchcr hard hi”), " tin I'lnk ,1 iil” licit, with 
ihiiridaiKe of spue and tiiiu, iiul with a view fiiini hig 
wiitiiig-tahle of “tin u a, the iiiouiitaing, the washed-out 
iillas, llu i nil y ards, the hlisteiing hot fort, with a teiitiy 
on Ihi draw 111 idge Mtaudini' ill ,i hit of shadow no broader 
lliaii hiH own imislo t nud the shy,” he began hig 
nlh'iiiiiiiliini, and ii'sulving nut to know, or to he known 
whtro it could he In ijicd, looked round him at his 
leibiire 'fills loukiiig lOiitid \ery naturally took up 
some tune , fin llu iiiLiiit of Ihckins' duly observation 
was unusii, illy wide .Souii licwas seeking w ml or lyuartcra 
111 (leiiua itself, and by OiLobei, was established iii the 
l‘alii/n resihieie, Hiluite on a height with m the walls of 
the eit}', and onilmdang Lhi wliide of it, with thehaihour 
and the siii hiloiid ' Time is nut iii Italy, they say 
(and T helieiu ihtni) i hii chci icsulenep “ hieii hole, 
however, among fouiitaiiia and fiCsooCs, it was aome time 
hi foie he could set sLeadilv to woik at his Chustmaa 
glory At last the hells of Genoa ihiniid a title for it 
into Ills lestlesB eais , and, though longing with a noatalgy 
that was speeiilly strong upon him at peiiods of mental 
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excitement for hia nightly walks in the London streets, 
lit. settled down to his task I have already described 
the spirit 111 which he executed it Ifo sooner was tha 
writing done, than the othei half of his double artist- 
nature waa seized uith anothei cranng The lage uhiLli 
possesses authors to icadthciruiitings aloud to s3'nipathismg 
ears, if such can he found, is a will worn theme of satiie , 
hut 111 Dickens, the actor w is almost as strong as tin author, 
and he could not withstaud the desire to interpret in person 
what lie had written, and to watch its efluet wilh his own 
eyes and eais In the fust days of November, therefoie, 
lie set oir from Genoa, and made his way home 1)} liulogii i, 
Venice Milan, and the .Simplon 1 ’ iss Ui tins jnuincj , hi . 
I'd tin f'i ti Old Kali/ ( uiiLains the ucoid, iiicludiiig a chaptei 
ihout Venice, pitched in an uinisn illy poctn kij IluL 
not ill the inciuiinos of .ill the Dogis i nnM have stay cd the 
ixecuLiouof Ins SI I, pHijiose tin (In "ULli ol Noiemhir 
hf i( ached l.oiiilon, and on tin Jiiil ot Diiemher Ik 
w Is leading the Chtud fioiii tin ])iools, lo the giuiip 
of frii lids iiniiiorlalised in Madisc’s miimt.ihh sketch 
Three days aftei wards the leading was rupoatej to a 
dightly JilIeii'iiL audience , and, iiidcn], iL would seem, 
from an enthusiastic postscript to i leltii addressed to 
his avifc, tint ho had lead it lea-t part ol tin honk 
lo Macieady on the night hefoii that of Lho hist coii- 
cl.iVO Tlie distance w is no doubt wide hi tween the 
iiitimaLy uf these fiuinlly riadings and tin stiiiiiy scis of 
yiuhliL ludiciKLs , hut, how evei imi oiisciuusly , Liu lust step 
had been taki n It may hi woiLli noticing, in Lonnexioii 
with this, that the scheuu of .i piivatu diriiiiaUc per- 
formance, which was to occupy much ot Diclcens' leisure” 
in the year following, was proposed for Lhc lirst tirau on 
the occasion uf the first leading of Lhc Cluniis Ilefore 


Fi 
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Chriatmn.=i lip w.i'- li.iLk anam in Ins " Italian bowers ” If 
the strain of Ins effort in wiilmir tlie Chunet, hail been 
severe, the hijlnlay wliiili followed Has long In the later 
milter and early sjiring of 1845 he and the ladies of his 
family saw Rome and Najiles, and in June their Italian 
hie came to an end, and they aveio in London before the 
elosL of the mouth Piii|ei'ts of noik n rii.iined in abeyance 
until the ahsiirhiiii' fauiy of i private plaj had hi en lealised 
with an eaiiicslnLSs snih as mil} Dukeiis could can} into 
Ins amuse nienls, and into this paiticular amusement above 
all idheis 'i'lu jila} was A'ln// Man in ku Hitinoin , the 
UicaLie, the littlr house in Dean SLlci t, of whoso eliLqueiod 
fill tunes no thi'itliu d liistuiy has siicereiled iii exhauttmg 
the riiemoius , and tin manager was of euuise “llobadil,” 
as Ihekeiis now look to si^nnig himself llis joking re 
in Ilk 111 !Maneail\, that he “Ihnnglit nf elmEging Ins 
piisi'iit modi ot life, and was oiieii to an iiigagenient,’' 
was aflii all not so yeiy wide nf the maik Acourd 
ing to the iiieiifahle inle in siuh things, he and Lis 
fiieiuls — aiiiiiiig whom Maik Lemon, Douglas Jeriuhl, 
ind Forstii wiic ciiiispiiumis — wi le “indiiLid" to lepeat 
till II iiufoiiiianci at a largi i lioiisi fm a jnihlio ihaiiLy, 
Hill latei in the }eai tlu} pli}eil Tki I kin Jlinikul im 
Sliss lanii} Ki 11} 's hciielit Leigh Hunt, whose ojiiiiioii 
liiiWi'Mi iiiiild liiidlv fail to he iiilliieiiceil by llie eircum- 
slaiues iimli'i ivhn h lien donson's eiimedy was afterwaids 
pi'ifinnii d 111 till iinaleins, and who was no lunger tin 
youthful Diani nf tin AJim, afterwaids siiiike ver} highl} 
of I lickeiis’ lliiliadil It had *' i bjiint in it of intilketuil 
appuhensioii In i mid any thing the existing sLigu has 
bliowii” Hib .leliiii. 111 the farce whieh frillow'Pil, Leigh 
Hunt thmiglit '■ tliimighonl admirahli , quite neb and 
filled up ' 
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Christmas, 1845, hail passed, and The Cnclei on thr 
Urarth hail graced the festival, whur an aUiigellii r new 
l1i ipter in Uiekeiia' life seemed about to o])eu for him 
The expel leiice tliiough hIiilIi he now passed was one 
on whieli his biogiapher for reasons easy to guess, lias 
toiicheJ very slightly, ivliilc liis LiHen throw no 
additional light oil it at all Must people, I imagine, 
u uuld decline to pronounce upon the ipualihLatioiis 
requisite m an editor of a great political journal 
Yet, literary power of a kind which acts upon the 
multitude rajudly and powerfully, habits of older 
so coiihrmed ao to hare alinitet become second nature, and 
an intercsL in the affairs of the nation fed by an ardent 
ciithusiasiii for its wclfue — these would seem to go sonu 
way towards making up the list Of all these qiudi- 
hi ihnns Dickens at vaiious times gave proof and tlisV 
suMiceJ 111 later years to make him the successful cnnJnclor 
of a weekly journal which aimed at the enlightenment 
haiilly less than at the cntcrtainmi nt of no uiccnsulerahh 
puiLioii of the liiitisli puhhc Jliit, in the lust place, 
political louiiiahsni propel is a craft of which scry few 
wen hue heen known to hecoiue masters hy mtuiLicm, and 
Dickeiu had as yi t had no real exjienciice of it flis 
a aldiis I iloi ts as a reporter can hardly he taken into account 
here Ho had for a shoit time edited a niisccllaiiy of amuse- 
ment, and had failed to ciiiy hoyond a heginiiiiig the not 
very carefully considered scheme of anotlui Keceiitly, 
he Lad lesiiiiied the old notion of jMnitn 
(JloO, in a dilicient shape , hut niithiiig had come of liij 
priijL'ctcd cheap we< kly jiaper for the present, while its 
title, “The CnckH" was reserved fur a diffiieut usr 
Since Ins reporting day's he had, how ever, now and tin ii 
apjieared ainuiig the liglitci cnmbalaiits of political hteia- 
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ture In 1B41 he had Ihruwii a few squihs iii the 
Emmirci at Sir Robert Peel and the Z'ones , and fiom 
about the same date he liad, besidoa OLCasionally con- 
tiihuting tn the liter, irj' and theatrical columns of the 
aanie-ftfeklj journal, norv ,rnd then discussed in it subjects 
of eJuc, itiuii.il (II other geneial intciest ' Finally , it is 
stated bj Fm-ter, that m 18ft, nlien the gieateat political 
stiugglc of Lhc list geiiuiatiou ivas .ijiinuachmj' its cliiii.ix, 
IJickens conliiljuted suiue .articles to the Mm ifiiiij C7ni>,iii!r 
IV Inch rdtiacLcd attciitiun and led to negoLiatiuiis n itli the 
editor that.irriitd at no jiohitive result If these c oiitrihu 
tinnn treated anj puhtnal ipicstions vhateier, tlnj iv'ere, 
mill the (xrc jilioii of the few Kniiiiiiiei pajieis, and of the 
li ttc'ii to tile D'lili/ to lie mentioned in this chapter, 
the only .ilLiclcs of this Lind which, to iii\ hiiow li dgi , he 
em wiute 

Foi, from first to list, whethci iii the diys when Olntr 
Tw 1 st aullciod iiiidii the mal.iJmmNti.ition of the Pool- 
Law, 01 111 tliiiw wlieii Aithiir Clcnnain f, tiled tn make an 
impression upon the ( 'ircumloi utiun Oliici, jinlitics wen 
with Ifickens a stntinii'lil lather than a study or a puisuit 
With his Inibits of .aiiplnatioil and mclliod, it niight li.ne 
taken but i viiy slant time for him to Liiini hiiiisclf as .i 
politiLi.in , liiit this shoit time never actually occurri-d 
riiere is, linwcvcr, no leasoii to sujipose tli.it when, in 
1 8 n, a fi ill 1 w is jmL out hy some more oi li ss influi nti.il 
ppi'siiiis tl Ri riding, with reg.ird to his willingness to be 
iioniiiiitcd foi till uiiiesentitimi of lliat boiougb, be Inil 
,iny leison fm deiliniiig tlie ])ropn-,al besides Lliat wliicli 
he staled in his rcplits lie could not allord the renuiaitu 

' Fiom a list of 8ISS at 8imlh KeiismgLne, kiiidly fiiriiislibLl 
me bv Mi H F .Skeli liley, I linil that Mr R H hlieiihtid’. 
Ititiaiifrejdi I I f till/. 111? IS iiieomplLtc iiu Ibid Lead 
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expanscj , and lie wah Jelcrinmed not to foifeit Ins inde- 
pendence through accepting Government — hy which I 
linjK he incana Wing party — aid for meeting the cost of the 
Lontist Still, in 1B4"), though slack ut faith in the 
' peoplo ivlio govern us,” he had not yet become the 
nieLlainnihlL political sceptic nt l.itei days, and without 
liciiig 111 any waj bound to the AVhigs, he had that 
gcneial conlidence in Lord John Russell which vas all 
thc> could G^pect fiom their irregular fiilltnvers As yel, 
linnevei, lie had shown no tigii of any spi cial aptitude 
01 iiiilination tor political work, though if he addressed 
hmisilt to ijucstions allecling the health and happiness 
111 the liumhler cl.issi s, he w,is (crtain to hung to them 
the rnthusicisiii ol a geniunc sympathy And a ipiostion 
of tills kind was npperniosl in Eiighshincn's imnds in 
tills yiai IHIT, \ilien nt l.ist the tiiue was iliawing neai 
fui the cniiipleti' iholilion n] the li\ njion the staple 
article of the poor man's daily food 

riic estibhsliniont of a new London ii'nining pipii, on 
the stale to which tho'i alicailv in cMstemo had al Lamed, 
■n.is a seiious luatlci in itself, Imt it set ms to have In en 
iimlfrt.iken m no spirit of (liliiderue b> (he pinjtctoro and 
lust jiropnetois of the With the eaily 

history of the experiment I ciimot here erineern myself, 
it IS, htiivnei, an open seciet that the lato of c\[iLndituic 
of the new journal was at first on a most liberal, not to 
say lavish, scan, and that the lohses of the jiiopnitnis 
were fni ninny y'eais \ ciy huge indeed Established on 
tliosQ principles of la'licalism which, on the whole, it hns 
in linth good and evil times r nnsistcrilly niaiiitaincd, the 
Dmli/ Nnii was to rise superior to the opportunism, if 
not to the ad\ crtiaemcnts, of the Timi’s, and to outstrip 
the cautious steps of the Whig Muiiitni/ Chronitlp 
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Special attcuUnn Avas to be given to those industrial 
Biiterprises with which the world teemed in that specula- 
tive age, and no doubt also to those social (puestions 
atlecting tho welfare and elevation of tho masses and 
tlie relations between employers and employed, which 
were attracting mom and inoie of the public attention 
Ilut in, tho fust insLinee tho actual political situation 
would obligo the new join ml to diiect the greater part 
of its energies to one pirtuular ipiostion, which had, in 
tiiith, already been UircslicJ out by the organs of public 
opinion, and as to which the time for action had at last 
anivod No klieral journal projected m 18 I'i, and started 
early in could fail to couconlr.ite its activity for a 
time upon the nuestion of tho (om-laws, to wliiih the 
eoasinn of 18tG was 'n give tlic dialhhlow 

It IS cuu'i'is enough, on opening tho lirst iiuniher of the 
Dnili/ Ni'ii'’., dib'd Januaiv 21st, 1846. to find oneself 
transiiUiited into lh< midst of one of the most memorablii 
episodes of ii'it more recent jiolilical histmy The very 
advcitisomi iits of Mih-ciiplioiis to the Aiiti-Curn-Law 
League, with the good old Manchester names figuring 
eonsjiu iioud) .viiioug them, have a liistonc interest, 
.ind the icjiiirl of v disputation on free trade at Norwich, 
in wdiick all Ihii hits aio made by Mi Cubdeii, another 
rejiort of a groat Loudon meeting on the same subject, 
and some verses eniicerning tlie people's want of ita bread, 
piob.ibly written by Mr diaries MacLay, occupy an entire 
jiigc of the jiapci Jliiliv ly news and accounts uf rail- 
vv.ij meetings lill about ibo baino hiia(,c , while the foreign 
new's 13 extreme Ij mcigio llieie remain the leading 
aiLieles, foiii in number — of which throe are cm the 
burniiig ipiestion of the d,iy — and the first of a Bpries of 
Tinirlhiif] Ldteu itTdtcn on llif Iload, hj Chiulti Dickens 
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<tliB Avignon chapter in tYie Pictures fnm Italy) ‘ The 
hand of the editor la traceable only in thi9 fi'Uillihm and 
in the opening article of the new paper On iiitriiial 
emlance I conclude that tliia article, which has little 
to distinguish it from similar manifestoes, unless it be a 
moderation of tone that would not have suited Captain 
Shandon, was not nntten Viy Uickens alone or unassisted 
Hot his hand is traceable in the coniluding paragraphs, 
which contain the following wordy but spirited assertion 
of a cause that Itickens lost no opportunity of advocating 

We Bpok, flo far as in us hos, to tjlovatt the character nf tl p 
Public Press m Englfind We bolieic it would atlam a miirli 
hiphrr poBition, and that thogo whu wiclU its powois would be 
iii/iiutol/ morp rofspectod oa a clasb, and an impoitant one, if it 
ware puiged of a diapoHilion to eoidid attacks iipn i whirli 

only piuvdils lu Eiii'l.uid and ,Ainoiica We iliBCPin iioblnn^ in 
the odiLonal plural that jusIiIipr a (^enllpinan, or boilv of k'cti 
tiptnen, lU discardinf? a gontlcm.Lu’s foi U nrance and reipon 
Ribility, and reutiifr un^riitrous sjdpi « apajnsi a ri\al, b> ^ 
poivcrsKin of a ^rcat punor— a pawi r, hij\.u\(i, wIhlIi is only 
greBt BO lonpf aa it \h good and honosl 'I lu Ft vni]i on uewsp ippih 
IB Qot like the stamp on ihiiviiphI medicine IuiU1il<p, whichlicpiispN 
anything, hnwovcr false and uiun^Uniie , and wo uo hvuo this 
misuse of it, in any notonuuB case, not only (jiTeada uid ropoln 
nghl minded nion jii that pm liciil.ii iDslancp^ hut naturally, 
though unjiigtlv, iiivnlvea Llie whole Prcs'i, as 'i pursail nr jirn 
fesBicin, m the fi oliug sfi awaLiiied, and plaepq the charaptpi nf 
all who are aaBoi lati d with it if a i^ipat diqadv anfnge 

’ I3y an odd roiucidence, iiofc loss than four out nf the sii 
Lhgafroa adveitiaing thrirpcifonnauces in this first nuttibi r nf tho 
Dfuli/ ,N^ l.i<.s annoance each a different adaptatmu of T/ir (Virtet 
on the rfearfh Among tho cimnsicicB nf the ( asts aie nbscrrablo 
at the Adelphi, Wright as Tilly Slowboy, and at tho Ilaymaiket 
Uuckfitnne in the aairie chiiactei, with Wilham Faireu a-s Caleb 
Phimnipr 'J he latter yunl. is taken at tlic Pj mccsfl’fl Cnniptnn, 
Mrfl Stirling playing Dot At the Lyceum, Mr , Mrs , and MiS'' 
Mary Keeley, and Mr Emery appear m the piece 
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Eutenng on tLie odveiiture of a new daily jouninl in a ppint 
of hoDoarable oompel'ition and hope of pobhe^sefalnoBB, wo Beek, 
In our new afatioo, afc onoe to proflerve onr own Belf-ieapeot, and 
to be respected, for ourselreB and for it, by our roaders There 
Fore, wc bep them to receiio, in this onr first number, the 
assurance that no recognition or interchange of trade abuse, by 
us, sliall be tlie destruction of cither sentiment , and that wc 
intend procQcding on our way, and tlieira, without stooping to 
any such flow era by iho roadside 

I am unablt' to say how many Jays il was atUr tlic 
appearance of this first number that Dickens, or the pro- 
prietors of the journal, or, as seems most likely, both sides 
Bimultanoouslj, began to consider the expediency of riuliiig 
tliB connexion between them He w'as " revolving plans for 
quitting the paper ” on January 30th, and resigned his 
oditoraLip on February Otli following In the interval, 
with the exception of two or thiec more of the 'J'/nvellinrj 
Ldlei 1 , very few signs of his hand appeir in the journal 
The iiumbor of January 24lli, howeier, contains an 
editorial contribution, in the shape of “a now song, but 
an old story,'' concerning The L<oii,hik accoinplisli 

inont of eating Corn-Law Leagues, his principal keeper, 
IFfin llnmhuq, and so foith This it -Houhl he ciuel to 
unearth A more impoitant indication of a lino of wilting 
that his example may have hcljicJ to dome&ticate in the 
Daihj Naik iippeaia in the numher of Fehruary 4tli, 
which eontains a long letter, with his signatuie, urging 
the claims ot Hugged Schools, and giamg a giaphic ac- 
count of hia visit to one in Saflrou Hill After ho 
had placed his resignation in the hands of the pro- 
prietors, and was merely holding on at his post till the 
time of his actual withdrawal, he was naturally not 
anxious to increase the number of hia contributions The 
Hymn of (he WiUehire Labowcru — which appeared on 
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February 14th — is, of course, an echo of the popular cry 
of the day , hut the subtler pathos of Dickeus never found 
its way into his verse The moat important, and so far aa 
I know the last, of hia coiitrihutiona to the Dmhj Newt; 
consisted of a series of three Ipttois (March 9th, ISth, and 
loth) on capital punishment It was a question which much 
occupied him at various times of his life, and on which it 
L innot be shown tliat ho really chan^wd his opinions The 
letters m the Duili/ Newb, based in pait on the arguments 
of one of the ablest men of hw day the "unlucky” 
Mr AVakelleld, are an interesting contribution to the 
subject j and the lirst of tliem, with its Ilogarthian sketch 
of the temptation and fall of Thomas Hocker, Sunday- 
school teixhoi and murderer, would be avorth reprinting 
as an example of Dickens' masterly use of the aigumcnt 
( I Kiuricfo 

The few tiaditmus which liiigei in the Diiih/ Newts 
ulhcc concerning Dickens as editor of the paper, agree 
with the conjeitiiie that hia Lihouia on its hehalf W'crt 
limited, or viwy neaily so, to the few jacces rnumerated 
aboie (Jf Louise thelo imist liaac been some inevitable 
Imsmofas, but of tins niuih may have been taken off his 
hands by his sub-editor, kfi "W H Wills, who after- 
waids became lua ultri et/o at olie office of Ins own weekly 
journal and Ins mtiinatc personal fiiend In the diiys of 
the fust infancy of the Dtiift/ News, Mr Lritton, the 
present publisher of that journal, was attached to the 
editor as his personal office attendant , and he re- 
members very vividly what little there can have been 
to remember about Dickens' performance of hia func- 
tions His habit, following a famous precedent, was 
to make up foi coming late — usually about half-past 
^'cn p M — by going away early — usually not long after 
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midnight There were frequently aounda of merriment, 
if not of modest revelry, audible from the little room 
at the office in Lombard Street, where the editor sat 
in conclave with Douglas Jerrold and one or two other 
inlimatoa Jfr Button la not sure that the work did 
not aomoliiiius begin afte) the cditoi had lejt , but at all 
ivcnta ho cannot recollect that Dickens over wrote anything 
at tliB olhee — that he ever for instance wroto about a 
debate that had taken place m Parliament on the same 
night And he sums up hia reminiacencea by declaring hia 
conviction that Dickens was " not a newspaper man, at 
least not when ni ‘ the chair ’ " And so Dickens seems 
on this occasion to have concluded , for when, not long 
after quitting the paper, he republished witli additions the 
'I'ravrlluKi Let tors which duiiiig his conduct of it had 
been its principal ornaments, ho spoke of “ a brief mistake 
he had made, not long ago, in disturbing the old relations 
between himself and his readers, and departing for a 
moment from his old jiursuits " He had been virtually 
out of " the chair " almost as soon as he had taken it , 
hia successor, but only for a few months, uas his friend 
Forster 

dfover has captive released made a more eager or a 
better use of Ins recovered freedom Before the summer 
had fairly set in, Dickons had let Ins house, and was 
travelling with his famdy up the Rhine towards Switzer- 
land This was, I tliiiik, Dickens’ only passage through 
Germany, which in language and literature remained a 
terra inuxjnitii to him, while in various ways so well 
known to his friendly rivals, Lord Lytton and Thackeray 
He was on the track of poor Thomas Hood’s old 
lourneyings, whose facetious recollections of Rhineland 
he had some years before reviewed m a spirit of admira- 
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tion rather for the author than for the hook, funny as it is 
His point of destination waa Lausanne, where he had 
reaolred to establish his household for the summer, and 
where by the middle of June they were moat agreeably 
settled in a little villa or cottage winch did not belie 
its name of Eosemont, and from which they looked upon 
the lake and the mighty Alpine chain beyond If Rome 
had reminded Ihckens of London, the green woods near 
Lausanne recalled to him his Kentish glades, but he had 
the fullest sense and the truest enjojinont of the grandeurs 
of Alpine scenery, and lost no opportunity of becoming 
acepuamtod with tlicm Thus his loiters contain an admir- 
able description (not uiitinged with saliio) of a trip to the 
Gieat St Bernard and its convent, many years afterwards 
reproduced in one of the few cnjoyablo chapters of the 
Second Part of Little Don it More intcicsting, however, 
because more characteristic, is the freshness and candour 
wuh which in Switzerland, where by most linglisli visitors 
the native inhabitants are " taken foi granted,” he set 
himself to observe, and, so far as bo could, to appreciate, 
the people among whom ho was a temporary resident His 
Buhitions of some of the political difficulties, which were 
mostly connected with religious tlifferonces, at that time 
rife in Switzerland, are palpably one sided But the gene- 
rosity of spirit which reveals itself in his kindly recog- 
nition of the fine ipialities of the jjeojile around him, 
is akin to what Was best and noblest in Dickens. 

Ho had, at the same liino, been peculiarly foituuate in 
finding at Lausanne a circle of pileasaiit acqnamtances, 
to wliom he dedicated the Chiistniaa book which he wrote 
among the roses and the foliage of Ins lake-side cottage 
Of course The Lattle of Life was read aloud by ita 
author to so kindly an audience The day of parting, 
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howBverj soon came, on the 16th of Novemher pater- 
familias had hifl “several tons of luggage, other tons of 
servants, and other tons of children,” in travelling order, 
and soon had safely stowed them away at Pans " in the 
moat preposterous house in the world The hke of it can 
not, and bo far as niy knowledge goes, does not, exist in any 
othei part of thi‘ glohe The bedrooms are like opera-hoxes, 
the ditiing-rnoms, stairta'-es, and passages quite inexplicable 
The dining-iooin ” — wIiilIi in another letter he deaenhea ag 
"iiiei e midsuminei madness ” — " la a sort of ca\ ern painted 
(ceding and all) to icpicsent a grove, with unaccountable 
hits of looking glass sticking m among the hranchea of 
the trcee There is a gleam of reason in the drawing- 
room, but it IS approached through a senes of small 
chambers, hke the joints m a telescope, which are hung 
with insciutablo drapery” Here, with the exception of 
tw 0 brief visits to Icngland, jiaiil before his filial departure, 
he spent throe months, familiarising himself for the fiist 
time of his life with the second of Ins “ Two Cities " 
Dickens cami to know the French language well enough 
tu IV'C iL with case, if not with (Icgantc, and he lost no 
opportmuty, it need hardly he said, of resorting to the best 
of school-, fill the puipose Jlacieady, previously ad- 
dressed from “ Altorf,” had made linn acquainted with 
iLCgnicr of the Theatie Franjais, avlin in his turn had 
intioducod him tu the greenroom of the house of IMoli^re 
Other theatres were diligently visited by him and Forster 
when the Uttei airived on a visit, amt eclehrities wore polite 
and hospitahlo to their distinguished English coii/mr 
dd ith these, howcier, Dickens was not cosmopolitan 
enough to consoit except m passing , the love of literary 
society tipcaiisc it is literary society was at no time one of 
his predilections or foibles The streets of Pans were to 
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him more than its salons, more even than ita theatres 
They are so to a larger number of Englishmen than that 
which cares to confess it, but Dickens would have been the 
last to disown the impeachment They were the proper 
sphere for his powers of humorous observation, as he aftei- 
\vardB shoiVL'd in inoie than one descnptiie jiaper as liue 
to life as any of his I-ondoii SlelcJies And, moreover, 
he needed the streets for the work which he had in hand 
Domhey and Son had hecn begun at Rusemonl, and the 
first of its twenty monthly numbeis had been publislitd 
111 October, 184C Ro reader of tlic book is likely to 
foiget how, after writing the chapter whitli lelates the 
death of little Paul, Dickens duiing the gieiiter pait of 
the night waiideied lestlesaly witli a heavy heart about 
the Pans stieets Sooiivi, Iiomivli, than ho had intended, 
his icsidenco abroad had to conic to a close , and eaily ill 
1847 ho and his family were again in Loudon 
Dumley and Sun has, pirhajis, been more criticised 
than any other among the stones of its author , and yet 
it certainly is not the one which has hecn least admired, 
nr least loved Dickens himself, in tlio biicf preface 
which lie afterwards picfived to the story, issumed a half- 
defant an which sits ill upon the most successful author, 
hut which occasionally he was tempted to asciimp Pefnre 
condescending to defend the chaiacler of bli Donihey 
as m accoidance with both probdulity and evjieripiicp, 
he "made so hold as to helicve IhuL the faculty (oi tlip 
liahit) of coriectly observing tlie characters of men n, aiaie 
one” Yet, though the diawing of this chancLii is only 
one of the points whicli liave been objected against the 
story, not only did the book at the time of publication 
far surpass its predecessor in popularity, but it has, I 
believe, always pieserved to itself a special congiegation 
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of enthusiaatic admireTS Manifestly, this novel la one 
of its author's most ambitious endeavours In it, more 
distinctly oven than m Chu^zlcwii, ho has chosen for his 
theme one of the chief vices of human nature, and lias 
striven to show what pride cannot achieve, what it cannot 
conquer, what it cannot witlistand This central idea 
gives to the story, throughout a most varied succession 
of scenes, a unity of action to bo found m few' of Dickens' 
earlier works On the other hand, Domhey awl Son 
shares with these earlier productions, and with its suc- 
cessor, Dai ill the freshness of invention and 

spontaneous flow of both humour and pathos which at 
times are wanting m the more powerfully conceived and 
more carefully constnictcd lomances of Dickens’ later 
years If tlicre be any force at all in the common remark, 
that the most mtcicsling part of the book ends together 
with the life of little Paul, the censure falls upon the 
whole design of the author Little Paul, in something 
besides the ordinary meaning of the words, was horn 
to die , and though, like the writer, most readeis may 
have dreaded the hour which was to put an end to that 
frail life, jot in this ca-e there could bo no question — 
such as was possible in the story of Little Nell — of any 
other issue Indeed, deep as la the pathos of the closing 
scene, its beauty is even surpassed liy those which pre- 
cede it In death it>ielf there is release for a child as 
for a man, and for those sitting by the pillow of the 
patient , but it is the gradual approach of death which 
seems hardest of all for the watchers to bear, it is the 
sinking of hope which seems oven sadder than its 
extinction AVhat old fashion could that be, Paul 
wondered with a palpitating heart, that was so visibly 
axpresseil iii him, so plainly seen by so many people 1 
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Every heart is aoftened and every eye dimmed, as the 
inlioceiit child paaaea on hia way to hia grave The 
hand of God’a angal la on him , ho la no longer altogether 
of this world The imagination which could picture and 
preaent this mysterioua haze of fooling, through which 
the narrative moves, half like a reality, half like a dream, 
19 that of a true poet, and of a great one 

What even the loss of hia son could not effect in 
^li Homhoy la to be accomplished in the progress of the 
itory by a yet stronger agency than sorrow Ills pride 
IS to he humlilud to the dnat, whcic he is to he sought 
and raised up hy tlio love of his despised and ill used 
daughter Upon the relations hotween this pair, accoid- 
ingly, it was neccssaiy for the author to expend the 
greatest care, and upon the treatment of those relations 
the ciiUciam to which the character of Mr Domboy has 
been so largely subjected must substauUally turn The 
unfavourable judgments passed upon it have, m my 
opinion, not been altogether unjust The problem oh- 
vioualy was to show liow the father’s told indifference 
tonatds the daiightei gradually becomes ji alousy, as he 
linds that upon her is conceutratod, first, the love of his 
innocent little son, and then that of his haughty second 
wife, and how hereupon this jealousy deepens into hate 
But, unless we are to sujipnse that Mr Dombey hated his 
daughter from the lirst, the disfavour shown hy him on 
her account to young Waltei Gay rcmaina without adequate 
explanation His dislike of hlotetice is not manifcsLly 
founded upon his jealousy of what Mrs Cluck calls her 
brother’s "infatuation” for her, and the main motives at 
work in the unhappy man are either not very skilfully kejit 
asunder, or nut very intelligibly intermixed Nor are the 
later stages of the relations between father and daiigliter 
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altogether latisfactonly conceived. The momentary yield- 
ing of Mr Dombey, after his “coming home” with hia 
new wife, la natural and touching, hut his threat to visit 
hia daughter with the con3ei|aencea of her stepmother's 
conduct IS sheer bmhality The passage in which 
Mr Domlicy’s ultimatum to ’Mis Dombey is conveyed 
by him in her piesence thioiigh a third person, is so 
artilicial as to fall not very far short of absurdity The 
closing scuiiQ winch leads to the flight of Florence is un- 
deniably powerful, but it 13 the de\ elopement of the 
rclalions between the jiair, m ivhich the art of the author 
ism my iiulgiiunt oecasioiially at fault 

As to the gi iiei il elh ct of (he littei part of the story 
— or ratliei of ils main plot— m I nch agnn has been 
condemned as iiii ludiamiliL iiid unii iliiial, a distincLiun 
should lie diaiin hetweeu its incidents and its elniaelers 
Xcithcr Edith Dombey noi Mi C nker i- a cliaractei of leal 
life The pride u[ the fotiiiei uniies n ly near to had hrei J- 
iiig, and liei lapses into seiituncut sieni aitilicul lapses 
How dUfeieiitly Tliacherav n ouhl liai i managed the “high 
words” lietMi en hu md her fiivolnus moLliei , how diflei- 
ently, foi that iiialter, he ha> managed a not altngetlier dis- 
similar scene iii the Nun uiiips between Ethel Xeiv come and 
oldLadydaewi Aa for Mr Carker, with his white teeth and 
glistening gums, who calls hia unhappy brother “Spaniel,” 
and cunteiiipliles a life of sensual lase m Sicily, he has 
till semi-reality^ of the stage djossihly, the F*roncli stage 
had helped to suggest the oenc tie hi piete between the 
[iigiLivea at Dijun — an elTectivc situation, hut one nhich 
many a novelist might ha\e worked out not leas skilfully 
than Dickens Hia oisu master-hand, howevei, leasserts 
itself in the wondrousiy powerful nanatiie of CirkeFs 
flight and death Here again, he excites terror — as m 
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the same book ho hail evoked pity — by foreshadowing, 
without prematurely revealing, the end We know what 
tbo morning la to bring whith nsea m awful tranquillity 
over the victim of hia own sina , and, as m Tumor's luld 
but powerful picture, the engine made by the hand of 
man for peaceful puipoacs seems a living agent of wrath ■ 

No other of Dickena' books is moro abundantly stocked 
than this with genuinely comic characters , but nearly 
all of them, in accoidaiicc with tho pathetic tone which is 
fatiuck at the outset, and w Inch never dies out till the stor) 
liaaruii its couisc, arc in a mole subdued strain of humoiii 
Lord Jeffioy wag, 1 think, wananted in his astoiiialiment 
that Dickens should devote so much pains to chaiactera 
like Mrs Cluck and Misa Tox , probably the habit 
remained with him from his earliest iimes of authorship, 
when he had not always distinguished very accurately 
between the humoroua and the hrrtm But Polly and 
the Toodles household, Mrs I’lpchin and her "select infan- 
tine boardinghouse," and the whole of Doctor Llimbei’s 
pstablislinient, fiom the Doctoi liiinsclf down to JIi Toots, 
and up again, in the scale of intellect, to Mr Feeder, E A , 
are among the most adniirahle of all the great humonat’a 
ireations Against this ample piovioion for her poor little 
brother's nursing and training Florence has to set but her 
one Susan Nipper, but she is a host m herself, an abso- 
lutely original character among tho tlioiiaiiiJs of '.uiihri-ttes 
that are known to comedy and fiction, and one of tlie best 

' It ui peiliapa worth pomtiiig out, though it is not surpnaiiig, 
that Diekeua had a Etrong sonse of srhat T mar call the poetry 
□£ the railway train Of the effect of the wi ird Signalman’s 
Btcrry in onn of hlE Chnstmae numberB, it IB nut very easy to rid 
□neaelt There are eicellent deBcriptiung of the ra^fndiLy of a 
railway journey in the first chaplei of The Laiiy Tour, and m 
anothor Household Words paper, oalJed A Flight 

a 
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tome mixtures ever composed out of much humour and not 
a few giumg of pathos Her tartness has a cooling flavour 
of its own , hut it IS the Mrs Pipchinaea only upon whom 
she acts, as their type acted upon her, "like early goose 
hemes ” Of course she has a favourite figure of speech 
belonging to herself, which rhetoricians would prohahlj 
class among the figures "working hy surplusnge ’’ 

" t'uiir Tores and vonr Chickses may draw out my two fronl 
double LeeLh, Mm Hicbards, but that's no reason why I neec 
offer ’em the whole set " 

Dicknis was to fall very largely into this hahit o 
"lahclling ” his characters, as it has been called, hj particula 
tucks 01 terms of speech , and there is a certain excess ii 
this direction already in Dumhey and Sun, where no 
only Miss Isippcr and Captain Cuttle and Ml Toots, bu 
Major Huge Lock too and Cousin Feenix are thus furnishoi 
forth Hal the invention is still so fresh and the play o 
humour so lariod, that this mannerism cannot he suiJ a 
yet auiiousl^ to disturb them A romantic charm of 
peculiar kind chugs to lionest Captain Cuttle and the quiiii 
homo over w Inch he mounts guard during the absence of il 
owner The nautical colouring and concomitant fun apart- 
f or only yraoUett could have ilrawii Jack dJunsby’s fellov 
though the chai actor m his hands would have been di 
fereiitly acccnluatid — Dickens has never approachc 
more nearlj tn the manner of Sir Walter Scott tha 
m this singularly attractive part of hia hook Elsewhe 
bile storj passes into that sphere of society m descrihii 
which Dickens was, as a novelist, rarely very successfc 
Hut though Edith is cold and unreal, there is, it conn 
he denied, human nature m the pigments and figmen 
of her hideous old mother, and, to outward appearance 
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all events, the counterparts of her apoplectic ailmirer, Major 
Bagatock, still pace those pavements and promenades 
which it suits them to frequent Cousin Feenix is like- 
wise very far from impossible, and is besides extremely 
delightful — and a good fellow too at bottom, so that the 
sting of the satire is hero taken away On tlia othei 
hand, the meeting between the saci et piirLhemms at 
Mr Dombey’s house is quite out of focus 

The book has other heights and iloptlis, and pleasant 
and unpleasant parts and passages But enough has been 
said to recall the exuberant creative force, and the marvel 
lous strength of pathos and hunmur which Dumhey and 
Son proves that Dickens, now near the very height of liis 
powers as a writer of hi tion, posso'-ainl In one of 
his public readings many years eftenvards, when he 
was reciting the adventures of Little Donibcy, he 
narrates that " a very good fellow," whom he noticed 
in the stalls, could not icfrain from wiping the tears out 
of his eyes as often as he thought that Touts was coming 
on And just as Toots had heconie a reality to tins 
good fellow, so Toots and Tool-,’ little friend, and 
divers other personages lu this sliiiy, have become 
realities to half the woild that reads the English tongue, 
and to many besides What higher praise could be given 
to this wonderful book 1 Of all Ibo woiks of its author 
none has more powerfully and more permanently taken 
hold of the imagination of its readers Though ho 
conjured up only pictures familiar to us from the aspect 
of OUT own streets and our own homes, ho too wielded a 
wizard's wand. 

After the success of Dmnhey, it might have seemed that 
nothing further was wanting to crown the prosperity of 
Dickens' literary career Wliile the publication of this 

a 2 
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story waB m progreaa Le had concluded arrangements for 
the issue of Ins collected writings, m a cheap edition, which 
began m the year 1847, and which he dedicated "to the 
English people, m whose approval, if the books be true 
in spirit, they will live, and out of whoso memory, if they 
be false, they will very soon die ” He who could thus 
proudly appeal to posterity was already, beyond all dispute, 
the people’s chosen favourite among its men of letters 
That position he was not to lose so long as he lived , but 
even at this time the height had not been reached to which 
(in the almost unanimous judgment of thoae who love his 
writings) he was in hib next work to attain 
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18+7-1851 

The five years, reckoned rouylily, from the beginning of 
1847 to the close of 1851, were most assuredly the season 
in whieli the genius of Ihekons produced its richest 
and rarest fiuit IVlicn it openod he was still at work 
upon Lloml‘cij and Son, towards its end he ivas already 
engaged upon the Oiuhc''L portions of Bleak Huiin' And 
it was during tin interval that ho produced a book 
cherished by himself with an affection differing in kind, 
as well as in degree, from the common fondness of an 
author for his literary offsprmg, and a pearl without a 
peer among the latei fictions of our English school— 
David Coppcrludd To this penod ahn belong, it is true, 
not a few lesser productions of the same ready pen , for 
the last of his Chriatmaa book'i was written m 1840, 
and in 1850 his weekly periodical, Humchohl Wonh, 
began to run its couise There was much play too in 
those busy years, but all moie or loss of the kind which 
his good-humoured self-irony afterwards very correctly 
chaiacteuscd 

" Flay ' ” said Thomas Idle " Here lb a mau goes systemati 
imlly tearing himself to pieoes, and putling himself through an 
iimeSBBist course of training as if he were always under articles 
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to 6ght a matoh for the ohampiOD’a belt, and he calls it ' Plaj ’ 
riay ' " exclaimed Tbcmaa Idle, ecornfully contemplating hie one 
boob iQ the air, “you oan't play You don’t know what it la 
You make work of everything’’* 

“ A man,” added the same easy philosopher, *' who can 
do nothing by halves appears to me to be a fearful man.” 
And as at all times in Dickens' life, so moat emphatically in 
these years when his physical powers seemed ready to 
meet every demand, and the elasticity of his mind seemed 
equal to every effort, he did nothing by halves Within 
this short space of time, not only did he wnte his best 
book, and conduct a weekly journal of solid merit through 
its moat trying stage, but he also eatahliahed hia reputa- 
tion as one of the best "unpolitical” speakers m the 
country, and as an amateur actor and manager success- 
fully weathered what may be called three theatrical 
seasons, to the labours and glories of which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel even in the records of that 
most exacting of all social amusements One likes to 
think of him in these years of vigorous manhood, no 
longer the fair youth with the flowing locks of Maclise's 
charming portrait, hut not yet, I suppose, altogether the 
commanding and rather stem presence of later years 
Mr Fnth’a portrait was not painted till 1859, by which 
time the face occasionally had a more set expression, and 
the entire personality a more weather-beaten appearance 
than this well-known picture suggests But even eight 
years before this date, when Dickens was acting m 
Lord Lytton’a comedy the part of a young man of mode, 
Mr Sala'a well-known comparison of his outward man to 
" some prosperous sea-captain home from a sea-voyage,” 
was thought applicable to him by another shrewd observer, 
Mr R H Horne, who says that, fashionable "make-up” 
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notwithstanding, " ha presented a figure that would have 
made a good portrait of a Dutch privateer after having 
taken a capital prize" And in 1S56, Ary Scheffer, to 
whom when sitting for his portrait he had excused him- 
self for being a difficult subject, “ received the apology as 
strictly his duo, and said with a vexed air ‘At this 
moment, mun clier Dickens, you look more like an 
energetic Dutch admiral than anything else,' for which 
I apologised again '' In 1853, m the sympathetic neigh- 
bourhood of Boulogne, he was “ growing a moustache,” 
and, by 185G, a beard of the Henri Qimtre type had been 
added , but even before that time we may well believe that 
he was, as Mr Sala says, “one of the few men whose 
individuality was not effaced by the moumful conven- 
tionality of evening dress ’’ Lven in morning dress he 
unconsciously contrived, born actor as ho was, to have 
something unusual about him , and, if report speaks the 
truth, even at the seaside, when most prodigal of ease, he 
was careful to dross the character 

The hve years of which more especially I am speaking, 
biought him repeatedly face to face with the public, and 
within hearing of the applause that was becoming more 
and more of a necessity to him They were thus un- 
mistakeably among the very happiest years of his life 
The shadow that was to fall upon liis home can baldly 
yet have been visible even in the dim distance For this 
the young voices were too many and too fresh around 
him bebmd the garden-wall in Devonshire Terrace, and 
among the autumnal corn on the cliffs at Eroadstairs 
“ They are all in great force," lie wiitcs to his wife, m 
September, 1 850, and “ much excited with the expecta- 
tion of receiving you on Friday ,” and I only wish I had 
space to quote the special report sent on this occasion to 
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the ahaent mother concerning her precocious three-year-old 
What sorrowful experiences he in these years underwent, 
were such as few men escape among tho chances of life 
In 1848 he lost the sister who had been the companion of 
his earliest days, and three years later his father, whom 
he had learnt to respect as well as love Not long 
afterwards his little llora, the youngest of his flock, was 
suddenly taken from him Meanwhile, his old friends 
clung to him Indeed, I never heard that ho lost the 
affection of anyone who had been attached to him , and 
though the circle of his real intimates was never greatly 
widened, yet he was on friendly or even familiar terms 
with many whoso names belong to the history of their 
times Among these were the late Lord Lytton — then 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton — whose splendid abilities wore 
still devoted mainly to literary labours, and between whom 
and Dickens there were more points of contrast than might 
at first sight appeal Of Thackeiay, too, lie seems to have 
been coming to know more, and with I,ecch, more especially 
dunngasummer sojourn of both then families at Bonchuroh, 
m 1849, he grew intimate Mr. Monckton Milnes — then, 
and since as Lord Houghton, semper iniicua, senipd hospes 
both to successful merit and to honest endeavour — Lord 
Carlisle, and others u ho adorned the great world under 
more than one of its aspects, were of course welcome friends 
and acguamtances , and even Carlyle oecasionally found his 
way to the house of his stanch admirer, though he might 
declare that he was, in the language of Mr Beggotty*s 
housekeeper, " a lorn lone creature, and everything went 
contrairy with him ” 

It is not very easy to describe the personal habits of a 
man who is found seeing the spring in at Bnghton 
and the autumn out at Broadstairs, and in the interval 
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“ BtroUmg ” through the chief towns of the kingdom st 
the bead of a large company of ladies and gentlemen, 
according to the description which he put into Mrs 
Gamp's mouth, " with a great box of papers under his 
arm, a-talkmg to cvoryhody ivory mdistinct, and excit- 
mg of himself dreadful ” But since under ordinary 
circumstances ho made, oven in outward matters and 
arrangements of deUil, a homo for himscU wherever ho 
was, and as a rule cared little for tlio society of companions 
whoso ideas and ways of life iicio foiiign to his own, 
certain habits had become second natme to him, and to 
otheis he adhered with sophistical tenacity He was an 
early riser, if foi no olhei reason, because every man in 
whoso work imagination plays its part must sumetimes 
be alone , and Dickens has told us that there was to 
him something incomparably solemn in the still solitude 
of the mornmg But it was only exceptionally, and when 
hard pressed Ijy the necessities of his literary labours, 
that ho wrote before breakfast, in general he was con- 
tented with tlic ordinary working hours of the murning, 
not often wilting after luncheon, and, except in early life, 
never in the evenmg Ordinarily, vhen engaged on a 
work of fiction, ho considered three of his not iciy large 
MS pages a good, and four an excellent, day's work, 
and, while veiy careful m making his corrections clear 
and unmistakeable, he never rewrote what a morning's 
labour had ultimately pioduced On the other hand, 
he was frequently slow in beginning a story, being, as 
he himself says, affected by something like despondency 
at such times, or, as he elsewhere humorously puts it, 
“ going round and round the idea, as you see a bird m his 
cage go about and about his sugar before he touches it " 
A temperate liver, he was at the same time a zealous 
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deyatee of bodily exercise He had not as yet given up 
Tiding, and la found, in 1840, spending the whole of a 
March day, with Forater, Leech, and Mark Lemon, in 
riding over every part of Salisbury Plam But walking 
exercise was at once his forte and his fanaliciam , he la 
said to have constructed for himself a theory that, to every 
portion of the day given to intellectual labour should cor- 
respond an equal number of hours spent in walking , and 
frequently no doubt he gave up hia mornuig's chapter 
before he had begun it, " entirely persuading himaelf that 
he was under a moral obligation” to do his twenty miles 
on the road By day ho found in the London thorough- 
fares stimulative variety, and at a later date ho states it 
to he " one of hia fancies that even his idlest walk must 
have its appointed destination , " and by night, m aeasons 
of intellectual excitement, he found in these same streets 
the refreshment of isolation among crowds But the 
walks he loved host were long stretches on the cliffs or 
across the downs by the sea, where, following the track 
of his ” breathers,” one half expects to meet him coming 
along against the wind at foar-and-Sr-half miles an hour, 
the very embodiment of energy and brimful of life 

And besides this energy he earned with him, where- 
BOBver he pitched hia tent, what was the second cause 
of his extraordinary success in so much of the busmesB of 
life as it fell to him to perform He hated disorder as 
Sir Artegall hated injustice, and if there was anythmg 
against which he took up his parable with huming indig- 
nation, it was slovenliness, and half done work, and 
” shoddmess ” of all kinds His love of order made him 
always the most regular of men " Everything with him,” 
Miss Hogarth told me, “ went as by clockwork , his move- 
ments, his absences from home, and the times of his return 
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were all fixed beforehand, and it waa eeldom that he failed 
to adhere to what he had fixed." Like most men endowed 
with a auperfluity of energy, he pnded himself on hia 
punctuahty , he could not lire m a room or in a house 
till he had put every piece of furniture into its proper 
place, nor could he begin to work till all hia wnting-gear 
was at hand, with no item musing oi misplaced Yet he 
did not, like so many, combine with these habits and 
tendencies a saving disposition , " no man,” he said of 
h ims elf, " attaches less importance to the possession of 
money, or leas disparagement to the want of it, than I do " 
Hia circumstances, though easy, were never such as to 
warrant a dispk] to which jicrhaps certain qualities of his 
character might have inclined him , even at a much later 
data he described himself — rather oddly perhaps — as "a 
man of moderate savings, always supjiorting a very ex- 
jiensive public position " Lut, so far as I can gather, he 
never had a reasonable wiant which lie rnuld not and did 
not satisfy, though at the same time he cared for very 
few of the pursuits or amusements that are apt to dram 
much larger reaouicea than his lie never had to think 
twice about country or seaside quarters, wherever it 
might suit his purpose or fancy to choose them, at one 
of his south-coast haunts or, for his wife’s health, at 
Malvern, thither ho went, and when the whim seized him 
for a trip era (jari;on to any part of England or to Poiis, he 
had only to bid the infallible Anne pack his trunk He 
was a provident as well as an affectionate father, but the 
coat of educating his numerous family seems to have 
caused him no serious anxiety , in 1849 he sent his eldest 
son to Eton And while he had sworn a kind of vendetta 
against hcggmg-lettor writers, and afterwards used to 
parry the attacks of hia pertinacious cueiuies by means 
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of carefully-prepared wntten forms, Ins hand seems to 
have been at all times open for chanty 

Some of these personal characteristics of Dickons were 
to be brought out with reniaikable vividness dunng the 
penod of his life which forms the special subject of the 
present chapter Never was he moio thoroughly himself 
than as a theatrical manager and acLoi, surrounded hy 
congenial associates lie staried it to Ins heait's content 
at the country seat of his kind Lausanne fiicnds, Mi and 
Mrs Watson But the first occasion on which he became 
publicly known in both the above mentioned capacities, 
was the repiodiiction of the amateur performance of Eve) y 
Mtm in Iii6 Unmiiu) This lime the audiences were to 
ho in Manchestei and Liverpool, where it was hoped that 
a golden harvest might bo reaped for Leigh Hunt, who 
was at that time in sore straits As it chanced, a civil- 
list pension was just about this time — 1817 — conferred 
upon the most unaffectedly giaccful of all moJerri 
wnteis of English verse It was accordingly resolved to 
divert pait of the piocccds of the niidei taking iii favoui 
of a worthy playwright, the author of Paul Prij The 
comedy was acted with brilliant success at Manchester, 
on July 26th, and at Liverpool tivo days later, and then 
the " managerial miseries,” which Dickens had enjoyed 
with his whole heart and soul, were over for the nonce 
Already, however, in the following year, 1848, an excel- 
lent reason was found for their rccommonuemcnt , and 
nine performances of Ben Jonsoii’s play, this time alter- 
nated with The Meriij Wues of H tndhor, were giv'en hy 
Dickens' “ company of amateurs ” — the expression is his 
own — at the Haymarket, and in the theatres of five of the 
largest towns in the kingdom, for the heneht of Sheridan 
Knowles Nothing could have been more honourable 
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than Dickens’ readiness to serve the interests of an aclor 
with whom, but fur liis own generous temper, he would 
only a few montlis before haio been involved m a 
wordy ijuarrcl In The Meuy Wivet, the manager 
acted Justice Shallow to Mark Loinoii’a I’alataff 
Dame Quickly was played by Mrs Cowden Clarke, 
who speedily became a favourite correspondent of 
Dickens But the climax of these excitements arrived 
in the year of womlers, 1851, when, iiith a flourish 
of trumpets resounding thiough the woild of fishion 
as well as of letteia, the comedy, 2\iit Bad ro We 
Seem, written for the occasion by Iluluei Lyttoii, was 
peiforraed under Dickens' management at Devonshire 
House, III the presence of the Queen, for tlie benefit of 
the Guild of Literatuie and Ait 'Hie object Mas a noble 
one, though the ultimate result of the scheme has been an 
almost pitiable failuie , and nothing was spared, by the 
bust or the actors, to make the effect woithy of it IMiile 
some of the most popiilai rain of letters took paits in the 
clever and effective play, its si enery was painted by some of 
the most eminent among English aitiats Dickens was fired 
by the ardour of the eiitcrpiise, and proceeding on his pnn- 
iiple that the performance could not possibly "be a success 
if the smallest pejipoicorn of anangement Mere omitted,” 
covered himself and his associates with glury Eioin 
Devonshire House play and theatre were tiansferred 
to the Hanover Square Kooms, where the farce of 
M? N I yhtinqale’ t, Diai 1 / was included 111 the peiform- 
ancB, of which some vivid reminiscences have been 
published by one of the few survivors of that noble 
company, Mr R H Home Other accounts corrobo- 
rate his leoollections of the farce, which was the 
triumph of "gag,” and would have been reckoned a 
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masterpiece In the old commedia ddl' arte The 
characters played by Dickens included Sam Weller 
turned waiter , a voluble bamster by the name of Mr 
Gabblewigj a hypochondriac suffering from a prescription 
of mustard and milk , the Gampish mother of a charity- 
boy (Mr Egg ) , and her brother, a stone-deaf old sexton, 
who appeared to be “ at least ninety 3 'ears of age ” The 
last-named assumption seems to have been singularly 
effective 

" After repeated ahoutiDgs (' It’s of no use whiapenog^ to me, 
young man') of tbo word ‘ buried * — 'Brewed ' oh yes, sir, I ha^e 
brewed majiy a good gallon of ale in my time The last batch I 
brewed, sir, was finer than all the rest — the best ale erei brewed 
m the county It used to be called in our parts here, " Samson 
witb hia hair on ' " m allusion* — here his excitement shook the 
tremulous frame into ooughing and wheezing — 'in allusion to its 
great strength * He looked from face to face to see if his feat 
was duly appreciated, and bis Tonerahle ]est understood by thoee 
around, and then, softly repeating, ^iLh a gUmmeriug smile, 
'in allusion to its great strength'* he turned about, and made 
hiB exit, like one moring towards his own grave while he thinks 
he IB following the funeial of another * 

From London the company travelled into the country, 
where then series of performances was not closed till late 
in the succeeding year, 1852 Dickens was from first to 
last the manager, and the ruling spirit of the undertaking 
Among his latest recruits, Mr Wilkie Collins is specially 
mentioned by Forster The acquaintance which thus 
began soon ripened into a close and lasting friendship, 
and became, with the exception of that with Forster 
himself, the most important of all Dickens’ personal inti- 
macies for the history of his career as an author 

Speech-making was not in quite the same sense, or to 
quite the same degree, as amateur acting and managing, a 
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voluntExy labour on Dickens’ part Not that he was one of 
those to whom the task of occasionally addressing a public 
audience la a pain or even a burden Indeed, he was a 
born orator , for he possessed both that strong and elastic 
imaginative power which enables a man to place himself 
at once m sympathy with his audience, and that gift of 
speech, pomted, playful, and where necessary impetuous, 
which pleads well in any assembly for any cause He 
had moreover the personal quaJiflcatians of a handsome 
manly presence, a sympathetic eye, and a fine flexible 
voice which, as his oivn hints on public speaking show, 
he managed with care and iiitelligenee He had, he says, 
•' fought with beasts (oratorically) in divers arenas " But 
though a speaker in whom ease bred force, andfoice ease, 
he was the reverse of a mere builder of phrases and 
weaver of periods “ Mere holding forth,” he declared, 
" I utterly detest, abominate, and abjure ” His innate 
hatred of talk for mere talk's sake had doubtless been 
intensified by his early reporting experiences, and by what 
had become his stereotyped notion of our parliamentary 
system At the Administration Reform meeting in 1B55 
he stated tliat he had never before attended a public 
meeting On the other hand, ho had been for already 
several years m great request for meetings of a 
different kind, concerned with the estahliahment or 
advancement of educational or charitable institutions 
in London and other great towns of the country 
His addresses from the chair were often of remark- 
able excellence , and this not merely because crowded 
halls and mcreased subacriplion-lists were their con- 
comitants, and because the happiness of his humour — 
never out of season, and even on such occasions often 
singularly prompt — sent everyone home in good spirite. 
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In these now forgotten speeches on beluilf of Atheneeums 
and Mechanics’ Institutes, or of actois’ and artists’ and 
iiBwamen’b chanties, tlieu occasional advocate never 
appears occasional Instead of seeming to have 
just mastered his brief while the audience was taking 
its seats, or to hare become for the first lime deeply 
interested in his subject in the interval between his 
soup and his speech, the cause which Dickens pleads 
never has in him eithei an iinperfoctly infoimed or a 
half-mdiffcient representative Amoiig many charming 
illustrations of a vein of oratoiy in which he has been 
equalled by very few if by any public men of his own or 
the succeeding generation, I will instance only one address, 
though it belongs to a considerably later date than the time 
of Davt'l Ciippei Ib'hl Nothing, however, that Dickens 
has ever written — not even Dmid Copper field itself — 
breathes a tenderer sympathy for the weakness of uiipio- 
tected Qhildhuod than the beautiful little speecli delitcred 
by him on February 9th, Id’iS, on behalf of the London 
Hospital for Sick Children Beginning with some touches 
of humour concerning the spoilt childieii of the rich 
the orator goes on to speak of the " spoUt children " of 
the poor, illustrating with concrete directness, both the 
humorous and the pathetic side of his subject, and after a 
skilfully introduced sketch of the capabilities and wants of 
the “infant institution ’’ for which he pleads, ending 
with an appeal, founded on a fancy of Charles Lamb, to 
the support of the “ drcam-childrcn ' belonging to each 
of his hearers “ the dear child you love, the dearer child 
you have lost, the child you might have had, the child you 
certainly have been " This is true eloquence, of a kind 
which aims at something besides opening purse-strings 
In 1861, he had spoken in the same vein of mixed humour 
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and pathos on behalf of his clients, the poor actors, 
when, unknown to him, a little child of hia own was 
lying dead at home Hat in these years of hia life, as 
indeed at all times, his voice was at the service of such 
causes as had his sympatliy, it was heard at Birmingham, 
at Leeds, at Glasgoir , distance was of little moment to 
his energetic nature , and as to trouble, how could he 
do anything by halves 1 

There was yet a third kind of activity, distinct from 
that of hteraiy work pure and simple, in which Dickens 
in these years for the hist time systematically engaged 
It has been seen how he had long cherished the notion of 
a periodical conducted by himself, and marked by a unity 
of design which should make it in a more than ordinary 
sense his own paper "With a genius like his, which attached 
itself to the concrete, very much cleiicnilcd at the outset 
upon the choice of a title The Cmhef could not serve 
again, and for some time the notion of an omnipresent 
Shadow, with something, it possible, tacked to it " express- 
ing the notion of its being cheerful, useful, and always 
weloome,"seenied to promise excellently For a rather less 
ambitious design, honever, a rather less ambitious title was 
sought, and at last fortunately found, m the phrase, 
lendered proverbial by Shakespeare, “ UiiHiiehold Wonh " 
“We hope,” he wrote a few weeks before the first number 
appeared, on March 30th, 1050, “to do some solid 
good, and wo mean to lie as cheery and pleasant as 
we can ” But Household IVori/i, which in form and 
m coat was to he a paper for the multitude, waa 
to he something more than agreeable and useful and 
cheap It was to help in castiug out the many devils that 
had taken up their abode in popular periodical literature, 
the " bastards of the Mountain," and the foul fiends who 
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dealt m mfamoua acurnlily, and to do this with the aid 
of a charm more potent than the moat lucid argument and 
the moat abundant facta " In the bosoms of the young 
and old, of the well-to-do and of the poor," Bays the 
Frehminary Word m the first number, "we would 
tendeily cherish that light of fancy which is inherent 
in the human breast ” To this purpose it was the 
editor's constant and deliberate endeavour to hind his 
paper “Keep ‘ IIonsEHOLD Words’ imaqinative ' is 
the "solemn and continual Conductoiial Injunction” 
which three years after the foundation of the journal he 
impresses, with the artful aid of capitals, upon his faithful 
coadjutor, Mr W H Wills In his own contributions 
he was not forgetful of this maxim, and the moat im- 
portant of them, the serial story, Hard Times, was written 
with the express intention of pointing it as a moral 

There are, I suppose, in addition to the many mysterious 
functions performed by the editor of a literary journal, 
two of the very highest significance , in the first place, 
the choice of his contributors, and then, if the expression 
may be used, tho management of them In both respects 
but one opinion seems to exist of Dickens’ admirable 
qualities as an editor Out of the many contnbutora 
to Household Words, and its kindred successor, All the 
Year Round — some of whom are happily still among 
living writers — it would be invidious to select for mention 
a few m proof of the editor’s discrimination But it 
will not he forgotten that the first number of the 
earlier journal contained the beginning of a tale by 
Mrs. Gaskell, whose name will long remain a house- 
hold word in England, both North and South And a 
periodical could hardly he deemed one sided which in- 
cluded among its contrihutore scholars and writers of 
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the distinction belonging to the names of Forster aivl 
Mr Henry Morley, together with humorous ohserrers of 
men and things such as Mr Sala and Albert Smith On 
the other hand, Household Words had what every literary 
journal ought to have, an individuality of its own, 
and this individuality waa of course that of its editor 
The mannerisms of Dickens' style afterwards came 
to he mutated by some among his contributors , hut 
the general unity perceptible in the journal waa the 
natural and legitimate result of the fact that it stood 
under the independent contiol of a vigorous editor, 
assisted by a sub-editor — Mi W 11 Wills — of rare 
trustworthiness Dickens had a keen eye for select 
mg subjects from a definite field, a ready slciJl fur 
shaping, if necessary, the aiticles accepted by him, 
and a genius fur piovidiiig them with expressive and 
attractive titles hiction and poetry apart, these articles 
have mostly a social character or hearing, although they 
often deviate mto the pleasant paths of literature or art, 
and usually, hut hy no means alwajs, the scenes or 
associations with which they connect themselies are of 
England, English 

Nothing could surpass the unflagging courtesy shown 
hy Dickens towards his coiiLiihutors, great or small, 
old or new, and his patient interest in their endeavours, 
while ho conducted Household Wuids, and afterwards All 
the Year Round Of this there is evidence enough to 
make the records of the office in Wellington Street a 
pleasant page in the history of journalism He valued a 
good workman when he found him, and waa far too reason 
able and generous to put his own stamp upon all the good 
metal that passed through his hands Even m his 
Christmas Numbers he left the utmost possible freedom 

a 2 
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to his assoGiatas WlieTe he dltered oi modified it was as 
one who had come to know the pulse of the public , and he 
was not leas considerate with novices, than he was frank and 
explicit with experts, in the writer’s art The articles in his 
journal being anonymous, he was not tempted to use names 
as baits for the public, though many who wrote for him 
were men or women of high literary reputation And he 
kept his doors open While some editors deem it their 
duty to ward off would-be contiibutors, as some ministers 
of state think it theirs to get nd of deputations, Dickens 
sought to Ignore instead of jealously guarding the boundaries 
of professional literature Nothing m this way ever gave 
him greater delight than to have welcomed and published 
several poems sent to him under a feigned name, hut which 
he afterwards discovcicd to he the hrshfruits of the 
charming poetical talent of Miss Adelaide Piocter, the 
daughter of lus old friend “Barry Cornwall " 

In the preparation of his own papeis, or of those 
which, like the Christmas Numbers, he composed con- 
jointly with one or more of his familiars, he spared no 
labour and thought no toil too great At times, of course, 
he, hke all periodical writers who cannot be merry every 
Wednesday or caustic every Saturday, felt the pressure 
of the screw — "as to two comic articles,” he exclaims on 
one occasion, “or two any soit of articles, out of me, 
that’s the intensest extreme of no-goism ” But, as a rule, 
no great writer ever ran moic gaily under his self-imposed 
yoke His “Uncommercial Travels,” as he at a later 
date happily christened them, familiarised him with 
whatever parts or aspects of London hla long walks had 
still left unexplored , and he was as conscientious in 
hunting up the details of a complicated subject as in 
finding out the secrets of an obscure pursuit or trade 
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Accompliaheil anbiquanana and “ commissionera " aaeisted 
him in hia laboura, but he waa no roi fmneant on 
the editorial aofa which he go complacently deacnbea 
Whether ho waa taliinq A WaU( m a WoiJJiouse, or 
knocking at the door of another with the aupemumerary 
waifa m Whitechapel, or On (night) Viif// with Inspector 
Field among the worst of the London sluma, he waa 
always ready to see with his own cj es , after which the 
photographic power of his pen acemed always capable 
of doing the rest Occasionally he ticata topics more 
properly journalistic, but he is most dcdightfiil when he 
takes hia eaao in his Enqlidi or his Flench Watering 
Place, or caniea Jus readeia with him on A Flight to 
raii\, bringing before them, as it were, m breathleaa 
siicceasion, ever} inch of the familiar joiiiney Happiest 
of all IS he when, with his friend Mr Wilkie Collins — 
this, however, not until the autumn of 1857 — he starts 
on The Lii:i/ Tom of Two Idle Aj'jnenlu ei, the earlier 
cliaptors of which fiiiiiish soiiio of the best specimens of 
his most humorous prose Neither at the same time does 
he forget himself to enforce the claim of his journal 
to strenglhen the iiiiagiiiary side of lilerature In an 
assumed character he allows a veteran poet to carry him 
]3g Rad to Pamassin,, and even good humourcdly banters 
an old friend, George Criiiksliaiik, for having committed 
Frauds on theFuiiici. by re editing legendary lore with 
the view of inculcating the principle of Total Abstinence 
Such, then, were some of the channels in which the 
intense mental and physical energy of Dickens found a 
congenial outlet in these busy years Yet in the very 
midst of this multifarious activity the myatcrious and 
controlling power of his genius enabled him to collect 
himself for the composition of a ivork of fiction irbicli, as 
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I have already eaid, holda, and will always continue to 
hold, a place of its own among hia works “Of all my 
books,” he declares, " I like this the beat It will be 
easily believed that I am a fond parent to every child of 
my fancy, and that no one can ever love that family as 
dearly as I love them But, like many fond parents, I 
have m my heart of hearts a favourite child — and his 
name is David Coppehpiei d I ” He parted from the 
story with a pang, and when in after life he returned to 
its perusal, he was hardly able to master the emotions 
which it recalled , perhaps even he hardly knew what 
the effort of its production had coat him 

The first number of David Coppei field was published 
in May, 1849 — the last in November, 1850 To judge 
from the difficulty whiih Dickens found in choosing a 
title for his story, of which difficulty plentiful evidence 
remains in MS at South Kensington — ho must have 
been fain to delay longer even than usual on the 
threshold In the end the name of the hero evolved 
itself out of a series of transformations, from Trotfield 
and Trotbury to Copporboy, Copperstone — -"Copperfull'’ 
being reserved as a lectio vanans for Mrs Crupp — and 
Cojpperfield Then at last the pen could fall seriously to 
work, and, proceeding slowly at first — for the first page of 
the MS contains a groat number of alterations — dip itself 
now into black, now into bine ink, and in a small writing, 
already contrasting with the bolder hand of earlier days, 
produce page upon page of an incomparable book No 
doubt what so irresistibly attracted Dickens to David 
Copperfidd, and what has since fascinated many readers, 
more or less conscious of the secret of the charm, is the 
autobiographical element in the story Until the publi- 
cation of Forster’s Life, no reader of Copperfleld could he 
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aware of the pang it muat have coat Dickena to lay Inre, 
though to unauspectmg eyaa, the atory of expeiiencea 
which ho had hitherto kept all but ahaolutely eecret, and 
to which hia own mind could not recur without a quiver- 
ing aenaitiveneae No reader could trace, aa the memory 
of Dickena alwaya muat have traced, aome of the moat 
vivid of thoae oxponencea, imbued though they were with 
the tinta of a delightfully playful humour, in the doings 
and dealings of Mr Wilkina Micawber, whose original, 
by a atrange comcidence, was passing tranquilly away 
out of life, while hia comic counterpart was blossoming 
into a whimsical immorl.ility And no reader could 
divine, what very probably even the author may hardly 
have ventured to confess to himaelf, that in the lovely 
little idyll of the loves of Doady and Dora — with Jip, aa 
Dora's father might have said, inteneniiig — there were, 
besides the rominisocnces of an innocent juvende amour, 
the vestiges of a man's unconfessed though not altogether 
uniepreased disappointment — the sense that " there was 
always something wanting " But in order to be affected 
by a personal or autobiographical clement in a hctiun or 
poem, it IS by no means necessary to be aware of its actual 
bearing and character, or oven of its very existence , Amelia 
would gain little by illustrative notes concerning the ex- 
periences of the first Mrs Fielding To excite in a work of 
fiction the peculiar kind of interest of which I am speaking, 
the existence of an autobiographical substratum need not 
be apparent m it, nor need its presence be even suspected 
Enough, if it he thei e But it had far better he away 
altogether, unless the novelist has so thoroughly fused 
this particular stream of metal with the mass filling his 
mould that the result is an integral artistic whole Such 
waa, however, the case with David Oopperfield, which of 
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all Diclten'?’ fictions is on the whole the most perfect as a 
work of art Personal remimseencea which lay deep in 
the author’s breast are, as effects, harmonised with local 
associations old and new Thus Yarmouth, painted in 
the story with singular poetic truthfulness, had only quite 
recently been seen by Dickons for the first time, on a 
holiday "trip Hia imagination still subdued to itself all 
the elements with which he worked, and, whatever may 
he thought of the construction of this story, none of 
his other books equals it in that harniQiiy of tone which 
no artist can secure unless by recasting all his materials 
As to the construction of David Copperfleld, however, 
I frankly confess that I perceive no serious fault lu it 
It IS a story with a plot, and not merely a string of adven- 
tures and experiences, like little Davy’s old favouiites 
upstairs at Blunderstone In the conduct of tins plot 
blemishes may here and there occur The boy’s flight from 
London, and the direction which it takes, are insulficiently 
accounted for A certain amount of obscurity as well 
perhaps as of impiobahility, pervades the relivtions between 
Uriah and the victim, round whom the unspeakable 
slimy thing writhes and wriggles On the other hand, 
the mere conduct of the story has much that is beautiful 
in it Thus there is real art in the way in which the 
scene of Barkis’ death — written with admirable modera- 
tion — -prepares for the “greater loss” at hand for the 
mourning family And in the entire treatment of his 
here’s double love story, Dickens has, to my mind, 
avoided that discord which — in spite of himself, jars 
upon the reader both in Esmond and in Adam Bede The 
best constructed part of David Coppierfiehl is, however, 
unmistakeahly the stoiy of Little Emily and her kins- 
folk This IS most akilfuUy interwoven with the personal 
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expenencea of David, of which — except in ita very hegin- 
ninya — it forma no integral part, and throughout the reader 
la haunted bj a preaentiment of the coming cataatrophe, 
though unable to divine the tragic force and juatice of ita 
actual accomjilishment A touch altered here and there 
m Steerforth, with the Rosa Dartle episode excluded or 
greatly reduced, and tins part of David Copperfirld might 
challenge cainparison as to worltmanship with the whole 
literature of modern liction 

Of the idyll of Davy and Dora — what shall I say 1 Ita 
earliest stages are full of the gayest comedy What, for 
instance, could surpass the history of the picnic — -where 
was it? perhaps it was neat Guildford At that feast an 
imaginary rival, "Rod Whiskei," made the salad — how 
could they eat it 1 — and " voted himself into the charge 
of the wine-cellar, which ho con-'liuclcd, he/iig an inr/enwus 
Icaai, in the hollow trunk of a tree ” Bettor still are the 
backward ripples in the course of true love , best of all 
the deej) wisdom of Miss Mills, m whose nature menial 
trial and sufForing supplied, m some measure, the place 
of years In the narrative of the young housekeeping, 
David’s real trouble is most skilfully mingled with the 
comic woes of the situation, and thus the idyll almost 
imperceptibly^ passes mto the last phase, whore the clouds 
dissolve lu a ram of tears The genius which conceived 
and executed these closing scenes was touched by a pity 
towards the fictitious creatures of his own imagination, 
which melted Ins own heart , and thus his pathos is here 
irresistible 

The inventive power of Dickens m none of bis other 
books indulged itself so abundantly in the creation of 
eccentric characters, but neither was it m any so admirably 
tempered by taste and feelmg It contains no character 
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which coull strictly he called greteaqiie, unleas it he 
little Misa Mowcher Most of her outward peoulianties 
Dickeua had copied from a living original, but receiving 
a remonstrance from the latter he good-humouredly altered 
the use he had intended to make of the character, and 
thereby spoilt what there was in it — not much in my 
opinion — to spoil Mr Pick belongs to a species of 
eecentnc personages — mad people in a word — for which 
Dickens as a writer had a cuiious liking, but though 
there is consequently no true humour in this character, 
it helps to bring out the latent tenderness in another 
David's Aunt is a figure which none but a true humorist 
such as Sterne or Dickens could have drawn, and she 
must have sprung from the author’s brain armed oap-a pie 
as she appeared in her garden before his little double 
Yet even Miss Betsey Trotwood was not altogether a 
creation of the fancy, for at Broadstairs the locality is 
still pointed out where the "one great outrage of her life" 
was daily renewed In the other chief characters of this 
story the author seems to rely entirely on natural truthful- 
ness He must have had many opportunities of noting the 
ways of seamen and hahermen, but the occupants of the old 
boat near Yarmouth possess the typical characteristics with 
which the experience and the imagination of centuiies have 
agreed to credit the "salt” division of mankind Again, he 
had had hia own experience of shabby-genteel life, and of 
the struggle which he had himself seen a happy and a 
buoyant temperament maintaining against a sea of trouble 
But Mr Micawber, whatever features may have been 
transferred to him, is the type of a whole race of men who 
wiU not vanish from the face of the earth so long as 
the hope which lives eternal in the human breast u 
only temporarily suspended by the laws of debtor and 
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creditor, and la alwaya capable of revival with the aid of 
a bowl of uiilk-punch A kindlier and a merrier, a more 
hmnoroua and a more genuine character waa never con- 
ceived than thia, and if anything waa wanted to complete 
the comitality of the conception, it waa the wife of his 
boBom with the twins at her own, and her mind made up 
not to doacrt Mr Micawber Delightful too in hia way, 
though of a class more common in Dickens, is Tommy 
Traddlea, the genial picture of whose married life in 
chambers in Graj'a Inn, with the dearest girl in the 
world and her five sisters, including the beauty, on a 
visit, may have been suggested by kmdly personal 
reminiscences of joiithfiil days In cnntriiat to these cha- 
racters, the shauiblmg, fawning, villainous hypocriay of 
Uriah Hoop is a piece of intense and elaborate workman- 
ship, almost cruelly done without being overdone It 
uas m hia figures of hypociites that Dickens' satirical 
power most diversely dispLiyed itself , and by the side of 
Uriah Keep in this story, literally so in the prison-scene 
at the close, stands another species of the race, the 
valet Littimer, a sketch which Thackeray himself could 
not have surpassed 

Thus, then, I must leave the hook, with ita wealth of 
pathos and humour, with the glow of youth still tinging 
Its pages, hut with the gentler mood of manhood pervading 
it from first to last The reality of David Copperfield is, 
perhaps, the first feature In it likely to strike the reader 
now to its charms , but a closei acquaintance will pioduce, 
and familiarity will enhance, the sense of its wonderful 
art Nothing will ever destroy the popularity of a work 
of which it can truly bo said that, while offering to his 
muae a gift not leas beautiful than precious, its author 
put into it hia life's blood. 



CHAPTER V 

CHANGES 

lesi— 1859 


I Rave spokeu of bath Lhe mUllectual and the physical 
vigour of Charles Dickens as at their height in the 
years of which the most eudunng fruit was the most 
delightful of all his ftetions But there was no break in 
hn activity after the achievement of this or any other of 
his literary successes, and he was never balder at work 
than during the seven years of which I am about to speak, 
although in this period also occasionally lie was to he 
found hard at play Its beginning saw him settled in his 
new and oheerfully-fumiBhed abode at Tavistock House, 
of which he had taken possession in October, 1851 At 
its close he ivas master of the country residence which 
had been the dream of liis childhood, but he had become 
a stranger to that tranquillity of mmd without which no 
man's bouse is truly his home Gradually, but surely, 
tilings had then, or a little before, come to such a pass that 
he wrote to his faithful friend “ I am become incapable 
of rest I am quite confident I should rust, break and 
die, if I spared myself Much better to die, doing 
What I am in that way, nature made me first, and my 
wiy of life has of late, alas' confirmed” Early in 
1852, the youngest of his children had been horn to 
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him — thB hoy whose hahyhood once noTB revived m him 
a tenderness the depth of which no eccentric humours 
and fantastic sohnqueta could conceal In May, 185S, 
he had separated from the mother of his children, and 
though self-sacrificing affection was at hand to watch 
over them and him, yet that domestic life of which he 
had become the prophet and poet to hundreds of thousands 
was m ita fairest and fullest form at an end for himself 
In the earlier of these years, Dickens’ movements were 
still very much of the same kind, and varied much after the 
Same fashion as in the period described in my last chapter 
In 1853 the aeries of amateur performances in the country 
was completed, hut time was found for a summer residence 
in Camden Crescent, Dover During hia stay there, and 
during moat of hia working hours in this and the following 
year — the spring of which was partly spent at Brighton — 
he was engaged upon his new story, BleuK IIou»e, 
published in numbers dating from March, 1852, to Sep- 
tember, 1853 " To let you into a secret,” he had wntten 

to hia lively friend, Miss Mary Boyle, from Dover, " I am 
not quite sure that I ever did like, or ever shall hke 
anything quite so well as Cupperfleld But I foresee, I 
think, some very good things in Bleak House " There is 
no reason to believe that, by the general public, this novel 
was at the time of its publication a whit less favourably 
judged or less eagerly read than its predecessor According 
to the author's own testimony, it " took extraordinarily, 
especially during the last five or six months ” of its issue, 
and “retained its immense circulation from the first, beat- 
ing dear old Copperfiehi by a round ten thousand or more " 
To this day the book has its stanch friends, some of whom 
would perhaps ha slow to confess by which of the elements 
in the story they are most foicibly attracted. On tha other 
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hand, Bleak Houee was probably the first of Dickens’ 
works which furnished a suitable text to a class of censors 
whose precious balms have since descended upon his head 
with constant reiteration The power of amusing being 
graciously conceded to the " man of genius,” hia book was 
charged with "absolute want of construction,” and with 
being a heterogeneous compound made up of a meagre and 
melodramatic story, and a number of “ odd folks that have 
to do with a long Chancery suit " Of the characters them 
selves it was asserted that, though m the main excessively 
funny, they weie more like caticalutes of the stage than 
studies from nature , some approval was bestowed upon 
particular figures, hut rather as types of the influence of 
externals than as real induidualities , and while the cha- 
racter of the poor crossing-sweeper was generously praised, 
it was regretted that Dickene should never have succeeded 
in drawing "a man or woman whose lot is cast among the 
high-horn or wealthy ” He belonged, unfortunately, " in 
literature to the same class as his illustrator, Hahlot 
Browne, in design, though be far surpasses the illustrator 
in range and power " In other words, he was essentially 
a caricaturist 

As applied to Bleak House, with which I am at present 
alone concerned, this kind of censure was in more ways 
than one unjust So far as constructive skill was con 
earned, the praise given by Forster to Bleak House may 
be considered excessive , but there can be no doubt that, 
as compared, not with PakuicK and NitUehy, but with 
its immediate predecessor, David Copperfield, this novel 
exhibits a decided advance in that respect In truth, 
Dickene in Bleak House for the first time emancipated 
himself from that form of novel which, in accordance 
with his great eighteenth-century favourites, he had 
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hitherto more or leaa conficioualy adopted — the novel of 
adventure, of which the pereon of the hero, rather than 
the machinery of the plot, forms the connecting element 
It may he that the influence of Mr Wilkie Colima was 
already strong upon him, and that the younger writer, 
whom Dickena waa about this time praising for his nn- 
likenesa to the “ conceited idiota who suppose that volumes 
are to he tossed off like pancakes,” waa already teaching 
something to, ae well as learning something from, the 
elder It may also be that the criticism which as editor 
of Household Words Dickens waa now in the habit of 
judiciously applying to the fictions of olhors, unconsciously 
affected hia own methods and processes Certam it is 
that from this point of view Dleah House may be said to 
begin a new senes among his works of fiction The great 
Chancery suit and the fortunes of those concerned m it 
are not a dihconnected background from uhich the mystei'y 
of Lady Dedlock's secret stands forth in relief , hut the 
two mam parts of the story are skilfully interwoven as in 
a Spanish double plot Nor is the success of the general 
action materially affected hy the circumstance that the tone 
of Esther Summerson's diary 13 not altogether true At the 
same time, there is indisputably some unevenness m the 
construction of lileah IIousf It drags, and drags very 
perceptibly, in some of its eailier parts On the other 
hand, the interest of the reader is stiongly revived, when 
that popular favourite, Mr Inspector Bucket, appears on 
the scene, and when, more especially in the admirably 
vivid narrative of Esther’s journey with the detective, 
the nearness of the catastrophe exeicises its eicitmg 
influence Some of the machinery, moreover — such as 
the Smallweed family's part in the plot — is tiresome , and 
particular incidents are intolerably hornhle or absurd — 
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auch aa, on the one hand, the apontaneoua comhnation 
(which la proved poaaible by the analogy of hiatoncal 
facta 1), and on the other, the intrnaiun of the oil-grmdmg 
Mr Chadband into the aolemn preaenco of Sir Leiceater 
Dedlock’a grief But in general the parta of the narrative 
are well knit together, and there la a aubtle akdl in the 
way m which the two mam parts of the story converge 
towards their common close 

The idea of making an impersonal object like a great 
Chancery amt the centie round which a large and mani- 
fold group of characters revolves, seems to savour of a 
drama rather than of a atory No doubt the theme sug- 
gested itself to Dickens with a \ery real purpose, and on 
the basis of facts which ho might well think warranted 
him in hia treatment of it, for, true artist though he was, 
the thought of exposing some national defect, of helping 
to bring about some real reform, was always paramount 
in hia mind over any mere literaiy conception Piimd 
fane, at least, and with all due deference to Chancery 
judges and eminent silk gowns like Mr Blowers, the 
length of Chancery suits was a real public grievance, as 
well as a frequent [irnatu calamity But even os a 
mere artistic notion, the idea of Jarndyce v Jarndyce as 
diversely affecting those who lived by it, those who re- 
belled against it, those who died of it, was in its way of 
unique force , and while Dickens never brought to any 
other of his subjects so useful a knowledge of its external 
details — in times gone by he had seived a Kenge and 
Carboys ” of his own — hardly any one of those subjects 
suggested so W'ide a variety of aspects for charactenatic 
treatment 

For never before had his versatility in drawing character 
filled hia canvas with so multitudinous and so vaiious a 
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host of peisouagea The legal profeasion, with ita aer- 
vitora and hangara-on of every degree, occupies the centre 
of the picture In this group no figure la more deserving 
of admiration than that of Mr Tulkinghom, the eminently 
reapoctahlo family solicitor at whose very funeral, by a 
four-wheeled affliction, the goodwill of the anatooracy 
manifests itself We learn very little about him, and pro- 
bably care leas , but he intereata us precisely as we should 
be interested by the real old family lawj er, about whom we 
might know and care equally little, were wo to find him 
alone in the twilight, drinking hia ancient port in hia frescoed 
chamber in those fields where the shepherds play on Chancery 
pipes that have no atop (Mr Forster, hy the way, omitted 
to point out to hia readers, what the piety of American 
research haa since put on record, that Mr Tulkinghorn’a 
house was a picture of the biographer’s own residence ) 
Ihe portrait of Mr Vholes, who supports an unassailable 
but unenviable professional leputation for the sake of “ the 
three dear girls at home,” and a father whom he has to 
support “m the Vale of Taunton,” is less attiactive, but 
nothing could be more in its place in the story than the 
clammy tenacity of this legal ghoul and his ” dead glove " 
Lower down in the great system of the law, we come 
upon Mr Guppy and his fellows, the very qumtessenee of 
cockney vulganty, seasoned with a flavour uf legal sharp- 
ness without which the rankness of the mixture would be 
incomplete To the legal group Mias Elite, whose original, 
if I remember right, used to haunt the Temple as well 
as the preemets of the Chancery courts, may likewise be 
said to belong She is quite legitimately introduced into 
the story — which cannot be said of all Dickens’ madmen 
— because her madness associates itself with its mam 
theme. 
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Mush admiTatioa has been bestowed upon the figures 
of an eccentiic by oi under-plot in this story, m which 
the family of the Jellybya and the august Mr, Turrey- 
drop are, actively, or by passive endurance, engaged The 
philanthropic section of U monde ou Von s’ennuie has never 
been satirised more tellingly, and, it must be added, more 
bitterly Perhaps at the tune of the pubhcation of 
Bleak House the activity of our Mrs Jellybya took a 
wider and mo'^a cosmopolitan sweep than m later days , 
for we read at the end of Esther's diary how Mrs 
Jellyhy “has been disappointed in Bornoboola Gha, which 
turned out a failure m consequence of the King of Bor 
noboola wanting to sell everybody — who survived the 
chmate — for Rum , hut she has taken up with the rights 
of women to ait m Parliament, and Caddy tells me it is a 
mission involving more correspondence than the old one ” 
But Mrs Jellyby's interference in the affairs of other 
people IS after all hurtful only because in busying herself 
with theirs she forgets her bun. The truly offensive bene- 
factress of her fellow-creatures is Mrs Pardiggle, who, 
maxim in mouth and tract in band, turns everything she 
approaches to stone Among her victims are her own 
children, including Alfred, aged five, who has been in- 
duced to take an oath “ never to use tobacco m any 
form ” 

The particular vem of feelmg that led Dickens to the 
delineation of these aatmcal figures was one which never 
ran dry with him, and which suggested some forcible 
feeble satire in hia very last fiction I call it a vem of 
feeling only , for he could hardly have argued m cold 
blood that the efforts which he ridicules were not mis- 
represented as a whole by his satire When poor Jo on 
his deathbed is “ asked whether he ever knew a prayer,” 
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and lepliea bliat he oould never make anytbmg out of 
those spoken by the gentlemen who " eeme down Tom-all- 
Alone’s a-praym’," hnfc who “ mostly aed as the t'other 
wuns prayed wrong,” the author brings a charge which 
he might not have found it easy to substantiate Yet 
— with the exception of such isolated passages — the 
ligure of Jo IS in truth one of the most powerful protests 
that have been put forward on behalf of the friendless 
outcasts of our streets Nor did the romantic element in 
the conception intcifcre with the effect of the reahstic 
If Jo, who seems at first to have been intended to be one 
of the main figures of the story, is in Dickens’ beat pathetic 
manner, the Bagnet family is in his happiest vein of quiet 
humour Mr Inspector Bucket, though not altogether 
free from mannerism, well deserves the popularity which 
ha obtained For tins character, as the pages of House- 
hold Words testify, Dickens had made many studies m 
real life The detective police-officer had at that time not 
yet become a standing figure of fiction and the drama, 
nor had the detective of real life begun to destroy the 
illusion 

Bleal House was least of all among the novels hitherto 
published by its author obnoxious to the charge persistently 
brought against him, that he was doomed to failure in his 
attempts to draw characters taken from any but the lower 
spheres of life — in his attempts, m short, to draw ladies 
and gentlemen To begin with, one of the most interesting 
characters in the hook — indeed, in its relation to the mam 
idea of the story, the most mteresting of all — is the 
youthful hero, if he is to be so called, Kichard Carson. 
From the very nature of the conception, the character is 
passive only, but the art and feeling are m their way 
unsurpassed with which the gradual collapse of a fin e 

I 2 
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nature u here exhibited Sii Leicester Dedlock, m some 
measuie intended as a type of hia class, has been con- 
demned as wooden and unnatural , and no doubt the 
machinery of that part of the story in which he is con- 
cerned creaks before it gets under way On the other 
hand, after the catastrophe has overwhelmed him and 
hia house, he becomes a ically fine picture, unmarred by 
any Grandisonianisms in either thought or phrase, of a 
true gentleman, bowed but not warped by distress Sir 
Leicester’s relatives, both dead and living, Volumnia’s 
sprightly ancestress on the wall, and that "fair Dedlock” 
herself , the whole cousinhood, debilitated and otherwise, 
but of one mind on such pomts as William Buffy’s blame- 
worthy neglect of his duty when in ojlire , all these make 
up a very probable picture of a house great enough — or 
thinking itself great enough — to look at the affairs of the 
world from the family point of view In Lady Dedlock 
alone a failure must be admitted , but she, with her 
wicljed double, the uncanny French maid Hortense, 
exists only for the sake of the plot 

With all its merits, BleaJi Houiehaa little of that charm 
which belongs to so many of Dickens’ earlier stones, and 
to Daviil Onppei field above all In part at least, this 
may be due to the excessive seventy of the task which 
Dickens had set himself in Bleak House , for hardly any 
other of his works is constructed on so large a scale, or 
contains so many characters organically connected with 
the progress of its plot, and in part, again, to the half- 
didactic half-satirical purport of the story, which weighs 
heavily on the writer An overstrained tone announces itself 
on the very first page , an opening full of power — mdeed, 
of genius, but pitched in a key which we feel at once 
wiU not, without effort, be maintained On the second 
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page the proae had actually become verse , or how else 
CBD one descnbe part of the following apostrophe? 

" This IB the Goiirc of Ghanoerj, which has its deoajmg houses 
and its blighted lands in orerj shire, which has its wnm out 
lunatic ID every madhouse, and its dead in every churchyard, 
which has its ruined suitor with hia slipshod heels and thread- 
bare dresB, borrowing and begging through the round of every 
man's acquaintance , which gives to monied might the means 
abundantly of wearing out the right, which so exhausts hnances, 
patience, oonrage, hope , so overthrows the brain and breaks the 
heart, that there is not an honourable man among its practi- 
tioners who would not give — who does not often give — the 
warning, ' Suffer any wrong chat can be done you, rather than 
come here ’ ' ” 

It was possibly with some thought of giving to 
Bleak Hoiu^r also, though m a different way, the close 
relation to his espencucos of living men to which 
David Cnpperfield had owed so much, that Dickens 
introduced into it two pmtia'ti Doubtless, at first, hia 
intention had by no means gone so far as this His 
constant counsellor always disliked his mixing up m his 
fictitious characters any personal reminiscencea of particular 
men, experience having shown that in such cases the whole 
character came out moie Ul>e than the author was aware 
Ifor can Dickens himself have failed to understand how 
such an experiment is always tempting, and always 
dangerous, how it is often irroconcileable with good 
feeling, and quite as often with good taste In Bleak 
House, however, it occurred to him to introduce likenesses 
of two hving men, both more or loss u ell known to the 
public and to himself , and both of individualities too 
clearly marked for a poitrait, or even a caricature, of 
either to he easily mistaken Of that art of mystification 
which the authors of both English and French romans d 
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clef have since practised with so much transient success, 
he was no master, and fortunately so for what could be 
more ridiculous than that the reader’s interest m a 
character should be stimulated, first, by its being evidently 

the late Lord P-lm-rst-n, or the P of 0 , and 

then by its being no leas evidently somebody else 1 It 
should be added that neither of the two portrait characters 
in Bleak Hoiiee possesses the least importance for the 
conduct of the story, so that there is nothing to justify 
their introduction except whatever excellence may belong 
to them in themselves 

Lawrence Boytlioni is described by Mr Sydney Colvin 
as drawn from Walter Savage Landor with hia intellectual 
greatness left out It was of course unlikely that his 
intellectual greatness should be left in, the intention 
obviously being to reproduce what was eccentric m the 
ways and manner, with a suggestion of what was noble in 
the character, of Dickens’ famous friend Whether, had 
ha attempted to do so, Dickens could have drawn a picture 
of the whole Landor, is another question Landor, who 
could put into a classic dialogue that sense of the run/ 
to which Dickens is generally a stranger, yet passionately 
admired the most sentimental of all his young friend’s 
poetic figures , and it might almost he said that the intel- 
lectual natures of the two men were drawn together 
by the force of contrast They appear to have first become 
intimate with one another during Landor’s residence 
at Bath — which began in 1837 — and they frequently met 
at Gore House At a celebration of the poet’s birthday 
m his lodgings at Bath, so Forster tells us in hia 
biography of Landor, “ the fancy which took the form of 
Little Nell in the Curiumty Shop first dawned on the 
gemus of its creator ” In Landoi’s spacious mind there 
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waa ronm for cordial adiniration of an aathor, tin' 
bent of whose genius differed widely from that of his 
own j and he could thus afford to sympathise with hla 
whole heart in a creation which men of much smaller 
intellectual build have pronounced mawkish and 
unreal Dickens afterwards gave to one of his sons 
the names of Walter Landor, and when the old man 
died at last, after his godson, paid him an eloquent 
tribute of respect in All the Year Round In this 
paper the personal intention of the character of Boythorn 
IS avowed by implication , but though Landor esteemed 
and loved Dickens, it might seem matter for wonder, did 
not eccentrics after all sometimea cherish their own eccen 
tricity, that his irascible nature failed to resent a rather 
doubtful compliment For the character of Boythorn 
is whimsical rather than, in any but the earlier sense of 
the word, humorous But the portrait, however imperfect, 
was m this lustance, beyond all doubt, both kindly meant 
and kindly taken , though it cannot be said to have added 
to the attractions of the book into winch it is intro 
duced 

While no doubt ever ousted as to this likeness, the 
case may not seeiu so clear with regard to the original of 
Harold Skimpole It would be far more pleasant to pass 
by without notice the controversy — if controversy it can 
he called — winch tins character provoked , but a wrong 
done by one eminent man of letters to another, however 
unforeseen its extent may have been, and however 
genuine the endeavour to repair its effect, becomes part 
of hterary history That the original of Harold Skimpole 
was Leigh Hunt cannot reasonably be called into question 
This assertion hj' no means precludes the possibility, or 
probability, that a second ongmal suggested certain 
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featuiffi in the portrait Ifor doea it contradict the 
substantial truthfulness of Dickens' own statement, 
published in All the Year Round after Leigh Hunt’s 
death, on the appearance of the new edition of the 
Autobiogpraphy with Thornton Hunt’s admirahle intro- 
duction While, Dickens than wrote, “ he yielded to the 
temptation of too often making the character speak like 
hia old friend,” yet "he no more thought, God forgive 
him I that the admired origmal would ever he charged 
with the imaginary vices of the fictitious creature, than 
he had himself ever thought of charging the blood of 
Desdemona and Othello on the innocent Academy model 
who sat foi lago's leg in the picture Even as to the mere 
occasional maimer,” ho declared that he had "altered the 
whole of that part of the text, when two intimate fnends 
of Leigh Hunt — both stiU living — discovered too strong a 
resemblance to hia ‘ way ’ ’’ But, while accepting this 
statement, and suppressing a regret that after discovering 
the dangerous closeness of the resemblance Dickens should 
have, quite at the end of the story, introduced a satirical 
reference to Harold Skimpole's autobiography — Leigh 
Hunt’s having been pubhshcd only a year or two before — 
one must confess that the explanation only helps to prove 
the rashness of the offence While intending the portrait 
to keep its own secret from the general public, Dickens 
at the same time must have wished to gratify a few keen- 
sighted friends In March, 1052, he wntes to Forster, 
evidently in reference to the apprehensions of his corre- 
spondent “ Browne has done Skimpole, and helped to 
make him smgularly unlike the great origmal ” The 
"great original” was a man for whom, both before and 
after this untoward mcident in the relations between them, 
Dickens professed a warm regard, and who, to judge from 
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the teatimony of those who knew him well," and from his 
unaffected narrative of his own life, abundantly deserved 
it A perusal of Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography suffices to 
show that he used to talk m Skimpole’a manner, and even 
to write m it , that he was at one period of his life alto- 
gether Ignorant of money matters, and that he cultivated 
cheerfulness on principle But it likewise shows that 
his Ignorance of Imsiness was acknowledged by him as a 
misfortune in which he was very far from exulting " Do 
I boast of this ignorance 1 " he writes “ Alas I I have no 
such respect for the pedantry of absurdity as that I 
blush for it, and I only record it out of a sheer painful 
movement of conscience, as a warning to those young 
authors who might be led to look upon such folly as a fine 
thing, which at all events is what I never thought it 
myself " On the other hand, as his son showed, his 
cheerfulness, which was not mconsistcnt with a natural 
proneness to intervals of melancholy, rested on grounds 
which weie the result of a fine as well as healthy morality 
"The value of cheerful opinions,” ho wrote, in words em- 
bodying a moral than Dickens himself was never weary of 
enforcing, “is inestimable, they will retam a sort of 
heaven round a man, when everything else might fail him, 
and consequently they ought to be religiously inculcated 
upon his children.” At the same time, no quality was more 
conspicuous m Ins life than liis readiness for hard work, 
even under the most depressing circumstances , and no 
feature was more marked in hia moral character than his 

* Among these is Mr Aleiander Ireland, the author of the 
Bibliography of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, who has kindly oom- 
mnmeatod to me part of hia coUections concerning the former 
The tittle-tattle against I,eigh Hunt repeated by Lord Macaulay 
IB, on the face of it, unworthy of notioe 
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conscientioUBneas " Id the midst of ths Boreet tempta- 
tions/' Dickens wrote of him, “ he maintained hia honesty 
unblemished by a single stain , and in all public and pnvate 
transactions he was the very soul of truth and honour ” 
To mix up with the outward traits of such a man the 
detestable obliquities of Harold Skimpole was an experi- 
ment paradoxical even as a mere piece of character-drawmg 
The merely literary result is a failure, while a wound was 
needlessly inflicted, if not upon Leigh Hunt himself, at 
least upon all who cherished his friendship or good name 
Dickens seems honestly and deeply to have regretted what 
he had done, and the extremely tasteful little tribute to 
Leigh Hunt’s poetic gifts, which, some years before the 
death of the latter, Dickens wrote for [louiehoUir Words,' 
must have partaken of the nature of an amemle honorable 
Neither his subsequent repudiation of unfriendly inten- 
tions, nor his earlier exertions on Leigh Hunt’s behalf, are 
to he overlooked, but they cannot undo a mistake which 
forms an unfortunate incident m Dickens' literary life, 
singularly free though that life as a whole is from the 
miaenes of personal quarrels, anil all the pettinesses with 
which the world of letters is too familiar 

While Dickens was engaged upon a literary work such 
as would have absorbed the intellectual energies of moat 
men, ho not only wrote occasionally for hia journal, but 
alao dictated for publication in it the auccessive portiona 
of a book altogether outside his usual range of authorship 
This was A Child's Hisloty of Enqland, the only one of 
his works that was not written by his own hand A 
history of England, written by Charles Dickens for hia 
own or anyone else’s children, was sure to be a different 
work fiom one written under similar circumstancea by 
I By Rail to Farnassua, Jane 16, 1855 
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Mr Freeman or the late M Guizot The hook, though 
it cannot be called a aurceaa, is however by no means 
devoid of mtereat. Jnet ten years earlier he had written, 
and printed, a history of England for the benefit of 
his eldest eon, then a hopeful student of the age of 
five, which was composed, as he informed Douglas Jerrold 
at the time, "in the exact spirit" of that advanced poli- 
tician’s paper, "for I don’t know what I ahnuhl do if 
he were to get hold of any Conservative or High Church 
notiuns , and the best way of guarding against any such 
horrible result is, I take it, to wring the parrots’ necks in 
his vciy cradle ” The Child's, Hutory nf Eni/land u 
written in the same spirit, and illustrates more directly, 
and, it must he added, more coarsely than any of Dickens' 
other works, his hatred of ccclesiastieism of all kinds 
Thus, the account of Duustan is pervaded by a prejudice 
which IS the fruit of anything hut knowledge , Edward 
the Confessor is “ the dreary old " and " the maudlin 
Confessor, ’’ and the Pope and what belungs to him are 
treated with a measure of coutumely which would have 
satisfied the heait of Leigh Hunt himself To he sure, if 
King John 18 disraissid as a " imserable brute,” King 
Henry the Eighth is not more courteously designated as a 
"blot of blood and grease upon the history of England" 
On the other hand it could Iiardly be but that certain 
passages of the national story should be well told by so 
great a master of narrative , and though the strain in which 
parts of the history of Charles the Second are recounted 
strikes one as hardly suitable to the young, to whom 
irony is in general caviaie indeed, yet there are touches 
both m the story of “this merry gentleman” — a desig- 
nation which almost recalls Eagin — and elsewhere m 
the book not unworthy of its author Its patriotic spiiit 
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IS quite ^ stnkmg aa ita radicaliam , and vulgar oa aome 
of ita expreaaiona must be called, there la a pleaamg glow 
in the paaaage on King Alfred, which declarea the 
" English Saxon ” character to have been " the greateat 
character among the nations of the earth , ” and there 
la a yet nobler enthuaiaam, such aa it would indeed be 
worth any writer's while to iiifuae into the young, in the 
passionate earneatneaa with which, by means of the story 
of Agiiiconrt, the truth is enforced that “ nothing can 
make war otherwise than horrible ” 

Thia book must have been dictated, and some at least 
of the latter portion of Blealc Souse written, at Boulogne, 
where, after a spring sojourn at Brighton, Dickens spent 
the summer of 1853, and where were also passed the 
summers of 1854 and 1056 Boulogne, whore Le Sage’s 
last years were spent, was Our Ftench Watering-plaLs, 
so graphically described in a paper in Household Woi ds 
as a companion picture to the old familiar Broadstaiis 
The family were comfortably settled on a green hill- 
side close to the town, "in a charming garden m a 
very pleasant country," with “excellent light wines on 
the premises, French cookery, millions of rosea, two 
cows — for milk-punch — vegetables cut for the pot, and 
handed in at the kitchen window, five summer-houses, 
fifteen fountains — with no water m 'em — and thirty-seven 
clocks — keeping, aa I conceive, Australian time, haying no 
reference whatever to the hours on this side of the glohe ” 
The energetic owner of the Villa des Moulmeaux was 
the " M Loyal Devassour " of Our Frenoh Watering- 
place — jovial, convivial, genial, sentimental too as a 
Buonapartist and a patriot In 1854 the same obliging 
personage housed the Dickens family in another abode at 
the top of the hill, close to the famous N apoleonic column , 
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but in 1866 they came back to the Moulineaux The 
former year had been an exciting one for Engliahmen 
in France, with royal visits to and fro to testify to the 
entente cordiale between the governments Dickens, not- 
withstanding his humorous assertions, was only moderately 
touched by the Sebastopol fever, but when a concrete 
problem came before him in the shape of a festive demon- 
stration, he addressed himself to it with the irrepressible 
aidour of the born stage-manager “In our own proper 
illumination," ha writes on the occasion of the Prince 
Consort's visit to the camp at Boulogne, “ 1 laid on all the 
servants, all the children now at home, all the visitors, 
one to every window, with everything ready to light up 
on the ringing of a big dinner-bell by your humble cor- 
respondent St Peter’s on Easter JIunday was the 
result " 

Of course, at Boulogne, Dickens was cut off neither 
from his busmesa nor from his private friends His 
hospitable invitations were as uigenl to his French villa 
in the summer as to his London house m the wmter, 
and on both aides of the water the Household Words 
familiars were as sure of a welcome from their chief 
During hia absences from London ho could have had 
no trustier lieutenant than Mr W H Wills, with 
whom, being always ready to throw himself into a part, 
he corresponded in an amusing paragraphed semi-official 
style And neither m his working nor m his leisure 
hours had he by tins time any more cherished com- 
panion than Mr Wilkie CoUins, whose progress towards 
hrUliaut succBsa he was watching with the keenest 
and kindliest interest With him and his old friend 
Augustus Egg, Dickens, in October, 1853, started on a 
tour to Switzerland and Italy, in the course of which 
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he saw more than one old fnend, and revuited more than 
one known scene — ascending Vesuvius with Mr Layard 
and drinking punch at Kome with David Roberts It 
would be absurd to make any lofty demands upon the 
brief records of a holiday journey, and, for my part, 
I would rather think of Dickens assiduous over his 
Christmas number at Rome and at Venice, than weigh his 
moralisings about the electric telegraph running through 
the Coliseum IIis letters written to his wife during this 
trip are bright and gay, and it was certainly no roving 
bachelor who “kissed almost all the children he encountered 
m remembrance of the sweet faces'' of his own, and " talked 
to all the mothers who cairicd them '' By the middle of 
Ducomlier the tiaveUers were home again, and before 
the yeai was out he had read to large audiences at Bir- 
mingham, on behalf of a public institution, his favourite 
Olinstinas stones of the Chu'.tmis Carol and The Cricket 
on the Ileaith As jet, however, his mind was not 
seiiously intent upon ,iiiv labours but tboae proper to bis 
caieer us an author, and the year 1854 saw, between the 
months of Apiil and August, the publication in his 
journal of a new stoiy, which is among the most cha 
lacteiistic, though not among the most successful, of his 
works of fiction 

In comparison with most of Dickons’ novels, Hard 
Times IS contained w ithin a nairow compass , and this with 
the further necessity of securing to each successive small 
poition of tho story a ccitain immediate degree of effective- 
ness, accounts, m some measure, for the peculiarity of the 
impression left by this story upon many of its readers 
Short as the stoiy relatively is, few of Dickens' fictions 
were elaborated with so much care He had not mtended 
to write a new story for a twelvemonth, when, as he says, 
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“ the idea laid hold of him by the throat m a very yiolent 
manner," and the labour, carried on under conditions of 
peculiar iikaomeneas, " used him up,” after a quite un 
accustomed fashion The book thus acquired a precision 
of form and manner which commends it to the French 
school of criticism rather than to lovers of English humour 
in its ampler forms and mote flowing moods At the 
same time, the work has its purpose so visibly imprinted 
on its front, as almost to forbid our regarding it in the 
first instance apart from the moral which avowedly it is 
intended to inculcate This moral, by no means new 
with Dickens, has both a negative and a positive side 
“Do not harden your hearts," is the negative injunc 
tion, more especially do not harden them against the 
promptings of that human kindness which should draw 
together man and man, old and young, rich and poor , 
and keep your sympathies fresh by bringing nourish 
ment to them through channels which prejudice or 
short-sightedness would fain narrow or stop up This 
hortatory purpose assumes the form of invective and 
even of angry menace, and “utilitarian economists, 
skeletons of schoolmasters, commissioners of fact, genteel 
and used up infidels, gabblers of many little dog's- 
eared creeds ” are warned " The poor you have always 
with you Cultivate in them, while there is yet time, 
the utmost graces of the fancies and allectiuns, to 
adorn their lives, so much in need of ornament, or, in the 
flay of your triumph, when romance is utterly driven out 
of their souls, and they and a bare existence stand face to 
face, reality will take a wolhsli turn, and make an end 
of you " 

No authority, however eminent, not even Mr Ruskin’s, 
IS required to teach reflecting mmda the mflmte 
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impoTtibce of the pimciplea which Hard Times waa 
mtended to illustrate Nor la it of much moment 
whether the illustrations ara always exact, whether the 
" Commissioners of Facts" have reason to protest that 
the unimaginative character of their processes does not 
necessarily imply an unimaginative purpose in their ends , 
whether there is any actual Coketowi). in existence within 
a hundred miles of Manchester, or whether it suffices 
that " everybody knew what was meant, hut every 
cotton-spinning town said it was the other ootton-apm- 
ning town ” The chief personal grievance of S tephen 
Blackpool has been removed or abated, but the "muddle” 
IS not yet altogether cleared up which prevents the nation 
and the " national dustmen,” its lawgivers, from impar- 
tially and sympathetically furthering the interest of all 
classes In a word, the moral of Sard Times has not yet 
lost its force, however imperfect or unfair the method 
may hive been in which it is urged in the book 

Unfortunately, however, a work of art with a didactic 
purpose 13 only too often prone to exaggerate what seems 
of special importance for the purpose m question, and to 
heighten contrasts which seem likely to put it in the 
clearest light "Thomas Gradgrind, sir,” who announces 
himself with something of the genuine Lancashire roll, 
and his system arc a sound and a laughable piece of satire 
to begin with, only hero and there marred by the satirist's 
imperfect knowledge of the details which he caricatures 
The "Manchestei School," which the novel strives to 
expose, IS m itself to a great extent a figment of the 
imagmation, which to this day serves to round many 
a hollow period m oratory and journalism Who, it 
may fairly be asked, were the parliamentary politicians 
satirised in the member for Coketown, deaf and hlmd to 
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any oonslderatidn but tha maltiplication table Sut m any 
case the cause hardly warrants one of its consequences as 
depicted in the novel — the utter brutalisation of a stolid 
nature like " the Whelp’s ” Whan Gradgrind’s son is 
about to be shipped abroad out of reach of the penalties 
of his crime, he reminds his father that he merely 
exemplihes the statistical law that " so many people out 
of so many will be dishonest ” When the virtuous 
Sitzer IS indignantly asked whether he has a heart, he 
replies that he is physiologically assured of the fact , 
and to the further inquiry whether this heart of his is 
accessible to compassion, makes answer that "it is 
accessible to reason, and to nothing else ” These re- 
turniiigs of Mr Gradgrind’a philosophy upon himself 
savour of the moral justice repiesented by Gratiano in 
the fourth act So again, Coketown with its tall 
chimneys and black river, and its thirteen religious 
denominations, to which whoever else belonged the 
working men did not, is no perverse contradiction of 
fact But the influence of Coketown, or of a whole 
wilderness of Coketowna, cannot justly he charged with 
a tendency to ripen such a product as Josiah Bounderhy, 
who IS not only the “ bully of humauity," but proves to 
be a mean-spirited impostor in his pretensions to the 
glory of self-help In short, Hard Tiiiiei, errs by its 
attempt to prove too much 

Apart, however, from the didactic purposes which 
overburden it, the pathos and humour of particular 
portions of this tale appear to me to have been in nowise 
overrated The domestic tragedy of Stephen and Bachael 
has a subdued intensity of tenderness and melancholy 
of a kind rare with Dickens, upon whom the example of 
Mrs Gaskell in this instance may not have been without 
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its influence Nor la there anything more delicately and 
at the same time more appropriately conceived in any of 
hia worksj than poor Eachael’a dominion over the imagina- 
tion aa well aa over the affectiona of her nohle-mmded 
and unfortunate lover " aa the ahining atara were to the 
heavy candle in the window, ao was Rachael, m the rugged 
fancy of this man, to the common experiences of hia life ” 
The love story of poor Louisa is of a different kind, and 
more wordy in the telling, yet here also the feelmga 
painted are natural and true The humorous interest is 
almost entirely conrentrated upon the company of horae- 
ndera , and never has Dickens’ extraordinary power of 
humorous observation more genially asserted itself From 
Mr Sleary — "thtoutman, game-eye" — and his protagonist, 
Mr E W B Childers, who, when he shook his long hair, 
caused it to "shake all at once,” down to Master Kidder- 
minster, who used to form the apex of the human pyramids, 
and " m whose young natoe there was an ongmal flavour 
of the misanthrope,” these honest equestriaais are more 
than worthy to stand by the side of Mr Vincent Crummies 
and his company of actors , and the fun has here, in 
addition to the grotesqueness of the earlier picture, a 
mellowness of its own Dickens' comic genius was never 
so much at its ease and so mexhaustible in ludicrous 
fancies, as m the depiction of such groups as this , and 
the horse-nders, skilfully introduced to dluatrate a truth, 
wholesome if not novel, would have insurad popularity 
so a far less mtercstuig, and to a far less powerful 
fiction 

The year after that which saw the publication of Hard 
Times was one m which the thoughts of most Englishmen 
were turned away from the problems approached m that 
story But if the military glories of 1S54 bad not aroused 
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ifl him any very exuheiant enthusiasm, the reports from the 
Cnmea m the ensuing winter were more likely to appeal 
to hia patriotism as well os to his innate impatience of 
disorder and incompetence In the first instance, however, 
he contented himself with those grumblings to which, aa 
a sworn foe of red tape and a declari'd disbeliever in our 
Parliamentary system, he might claim to have a special 
right , and ho seems to have been too restless m and about 
himself to have entered very closely into the progress of 
public affairs The Christmas had been a merry one at 
Tavistock House , and the amateur theatricals of its 
juvenile company had passed through a most successful 
season Their history has been wiitten by one of the 
performers — himself not the least distinguished of the 
company, since it was he who, m Diokeut.’ house, 
caused Thackeray to roll off his seat in a fit of 
laughter Dickens, who with klark Lemon disported 
himself among those precocious minnows, was, as our 
chromclcr relates, like Triplet, “ author, manager, and 
actor too,” organiser, deviser, and harraoniser of aU the 
incongruous assembled elements , it was lie " who impro- 
vised costumes, painted and corked our innocent cheeks, 
and suggested all the most effective business of the scene " 
But as was usual with him, the transition was rapid from 
play to something very like earnest, and alieady in June, 
1855, the Tavistock House theatre produced Mr Wilkie 
Collins’ melodrama of The I/iqhthoute, which afterwards 
found its way to the public stage To Dickons, who per- 
formed in it with the author, it afforjeil scope for a piece 
of acting of great power,” the old sailor Aaron Gurnock, 
which by its savage picturesqueness earned a tribute of 
recognition from Carlyle Ho less a hand than Stan- 
field painted the scenery, and Dickens himself, besides 
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writing the prologue, mtrodueed into the piece a ballad 
called The Story of the Wreck, a not unauccesaful effort in 
Cowper’s manner At Chnstmaa, 185G-57, there followed 
The Frozen Veep, another melodrama by the same author , 
and by this time the management of his private theatricals 
had become to Dickens a senous business to be carried on 
seriously for its own sake “ It was to him,” he wrote, 
'' like wnting a book in company , " and his young people 
might learn from it “ that kmd of humility which is got 
from the earned knowledge that whatever the right hand 
finds to do must be done with the heart in it, and m a 
desperate earnest” The Ftozen Veep 'rt as several times 
repeated, on one occasion for the benefit of the daughter 
of the recently deceased Douglas Jerrold, but by the 
end of January the little theatre was finaDy broken up , 
and though Dickens spent one more winter season at 
Tavistock House, the shadow was then already falling upon 
his cheerful home 

In the midst of Ins children’s Christmas gaieties of the 
year 1855, Dickons had given two or three public readings 
to “ wonderful audiences ” m various parts of the country 
A trip to Pans with Mr Wilkie Collins had fuUowed, 
durmg which, as he wrote home, he was wandenng about 
Pans all day, dming at all manner of places, and fre- 
quenting the theatres at the rate of two or three a-night 
“ I suppose,” he adds, with pleasant self-irony, " as an old 
farmer said of Scott, I am ' makm' myseT ’ all the time , 
hut I seem to he lather a free-and-easy sort of superior 
vagabond ” And in truth a roving restless spirit was 
strong upon him m those years Already, in Apnl, he 
speaks of himself as “going off, I don’t know where or 
how far, to ponder about I don’t know what ” Prance, 
Switzcilond, Spam, Constantinople, in Mr Layard's com- 
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pany had been Buccesaively m hia thonghts, and foi anght 
he knew, Greenland and the Norbh Pole might occur to 
him next At the same time he foresaw that the end of 
it all would be hia abutting himaelf up m some out-of-the- 
way place of which ha had not yet thought, and going 
desperately to work there 

Before, however, these phantasmagoric schemes had sub- 
sided mto the quiet plan of an autumn visit to Folke- 
stone, followed during the winter and spring hy a residence 
at Pans, he had at least found a subject to ponder on, 
which was to auggeat an altogether novel element in hia 
next work of fiction I liaie said that though like the 
majonty of hia fellow-countrymen, Dickens legarded our 
war with Itussia as inevitable, yet his hatred of all war, 
and his impatience of the exaggerations of passion and 
sentiment which all war produces, had preserved him 
from himself falling a victim to their contagion On the 
otliei hand, when m the winter of 1854-!55 the note of 
exultation m the bravery of our soldiers in tho Crimea 
began to be intermingled with complaints against the 
gnevously defective arrangements for their comfort and 
health, and when these complaints, stimulated by tho 
loud-voiced energy of the press, and exteiuhug into cen- 
sures upon the wliolo antiquated and perverse system of 
our army administration, speedily swelled mto a roar of 
popular indignation, sincere conviction ranged him on the 
side of the most uncompromising malcuiitonta He was 
at all times ready to give vent to that antipathy sgimst 
olficialiam which is shaied by so large a number of English- 
men Though the son of a dockyard official, ho is found 
roundly asserting that “ more obstruction of good things 
and patronage of bad things has been committed m the 
dockyards — as m everything connected with the mis- 
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direction of the navy — than m every other branch of the 
public aervicQ put together, including” — the particulansa- 
tion la hard — “ even the Woods and Forests ” He had 
listened, we may be sure, to tho scornful denunciationa 
launched by tho prophet of the Lattci-Day Pamphlets 
against Downing Street and all ita works, and to the 
proclamation of the great though rather vague truth that 
“reform in that Downing Street department of affairs is 
precisely the reform which were worth all others ” And 
now the heartrending sufferings of multitudes of brave 
men had brought to light, in one department of tho public 
administration, a senes of complications and perversities 
which in the end became so patent to the Government 
itself, that they had to he roughly remedied in the very 
midst of the struggle The cry for administrative reform, 
which arose in tho year 1855, howevei crude the form it 
fieijueuLly took, was in itself a logical enough result of 
the situation , and there is no doubt that the angrmess of 
the ooinplamt w as inton-iifiod by the attitude taken up in 
the House of Commons by the head of the Government 
towards the pertinacious politician who made himself the 
mouthpiece of the extreme demands of the feeling outside 
Mr Layard was Dickens’ valued friend , and the share 
IS thus easily explained, which— against his otherwise 
uniform practice of abstaining from public meetings — the 
most ]iopular writer of the day took in the Administrative 
Reform meetings, held in Drury Lane Theatre, on June 
27th, 1855 The speech which he delivered on this 
occasion, and which was intended to aid in forcini' the 
“ whole cjnestion ” of Administrative Reform upon the 
attention of an unwilling Government, possesses no value 
whatever in connexion with its theme, though of course 
it IS not devoid of some smart and telling hits Hot on 
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the platform, but at hla desk as an author, was Dickens 
to do real service to the cause of administrative efficiency 
For while invective of a general kind runs off like water 
from the rock of usage, even Circumlocution Offices are 
not insensible to the acetous force of satire 

Dickens' caricature of British officialism formed the 
most generally attractive element in the story of L/ittle 
Dorrit — originally intended to be called Nohody's Fault 
— which he pubhshed in monthly numbers, from De- 
cember, 1855, to June, 1857 He was aolemnly taken 
to task for Ins audacity by the Edmhiirrjli Renew, which 
reproached him for his persistent ridicule of “the insti- 
tutions of the country, the laws, the administration, 
in a word, the government under which we live ” 
His " charges ” were treated as hardly seriously meant, 
but as worthy of severe reprobation because likely to be 
seriously taken by the poor, the uneducated, and the 
young And the caricaturist, besides bemg reminded 
of the names of several eminent public servants, was 
specially requested to look, as upon a picture contrastihg 
with his imaginary Circumlocution Office, upon the Post 
Office, or, for the choice offered was not more extensive, 
upon the London police so liberally praised by himself m 
his own journal The delighted author of Little Dornt 
replied to this not very skilful diatribe in a short and 
epinted rejoinder in Household Words In this he 
judiciously confined himself to refuting an unfounded 
incidental accusation in the Edinburgh article, and to 
dwellmg, as upon a “ Cmious Misprint,” upon the in- 
dignant query ” How does he account for the career of 
Mi Howland Hill 1 ” whose name, as an example of the 
ready inteUigence of the Circumlocution Office, was 
certamly an odd erratum Had he, however, cared to 
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a more general reply to the mam article of the 
mdictment, he might hare pemted out that, as a matter 
of fact, our official admimstratire machinery had recently 
broken down m one of ita most important branches, and 
that circumlocution in the hteral sense of the word — 
circumlocution between department and department, or 
office and office — had been one of the principal causes 
of the collapse The general drift of the satire was 
therefore, in accordance with fact, and the satire itself 
salutary in its character To quarrel with it for not 
taking into consideration what might be said on the other 
side, was to quarrel with the method of treatment which 
satire has at all times considered itself entitled to adopt , 
while to stigmatise a popular book as likely to mislead 
the ill-mformed, was to suggest a restraint which would 
have deprived wit and humour of most of their oppor- 
tunities of tendermg service to either a good or an evil 
cause 

A far more legitimate exception has been taken to these 
Circumlocution Office episodes as defective in art by the 
very reason of their being exaggerations Those beet 
acquainted with the interiors of our government offices 
may he right in denymg that the Barnacles can he 
regarded as an existing type Indeed, it would at no 
time have been easy to point to any office quite as 
lahynnthine, or quite as hottomless, as that permanently 
presided over hy Mr Tite Barnacle, to any chief secretary 
or commissioner so absolutely wooden of fibre as he , or 
to any private secretary so completely absorbed in his 
eyeglass as Barnacle junior But as satirical figures they 
one and all fulfil their purpose, as thoroughly as the 
picture of the official sanctum itself with its furniture 
"in the higher official manner," and its "general bam- 
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boozling air of how not to do it ” The only question is, 
whether satire which, if it is to he effective, must be of a 
piece and m its way exaggerated, is not out of place m 
a pathetic and humorous fiction, where, like a patch of 
too diverse a thread, it mterferea with the texture into 
which it la introduced In themselves these passages of 
Little Dorrit deserve to remain unforgotten among the 
masterpieces of literary caricature , and there is, I do not 
hesitate to say, something of Sviftian force m their 
grotesque embodiment of a popular current of mdigna- 
tion. The mere name of the Circumlocution Office was 
a stroke of genius, one of thoee phrases of Dickens which 
Professor Masson justly descnbes as, whether exaggerated 
or not, “ efficacious for social reform " As usual, Dickens 
had made himself well acquainted with the formal or 
outside part of hia subject , the very air of Whitehall 
seems to gathei round us as Ml Tite Barnacle, m answer 
to a persistent inquirer who "wants to know” the position 
of a particular matter, concedes that it “may have been, 
in the course of official business, referred to the Cir- 
cumlocution Office for its consideration,” and that 
" the department may have either originated, or con- 
firmed, a minute on the suliji ct " In the Household 
Words paper, called A Pool Man's Tah of a Patent 
(IS 50), will he found a sufficiently elaborate study for 
Mr Doyce's experiences of the government of his 
country, as wrathfully nanated by Mr Meagles 

With the exception of the Circumlocution Office passages, 
— adventitious as they are to the progress of the action, 
L/ittle Dnmt exhibits a palpable fallmg-off m inventive 
power Forster iffustratea by a striking facsimile the differ- 
ence between the "lahoui and pains” of the author’s short 
notes for Little Domt and the “lightness and confidence 
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of, handling” m what hints he had jotted down for David 
Gopperfield Indeed, hu " tablets ” had about this time 
begun to be an essential part of hia literary equipment 
But in Little Doirit there are enough internal signs of, 
possibly unconscious, lassitude The earlier, no doubt, 
la, m every respect, the better part of the book , or, rather, 
the later part shows the author wearily at work upon a 
canvas too wide for him, and tilling it up with a crowd 
of personages iii whom it is difficult to take much interest 
Even Mr Merdle and his catastrophe produce the etfeet 
rather of a ghastly allegory than of an “ extravagant con- 
ception,” as the author ironically called it m his preface, 
derived only too directly from real life In the earlier 
part of the book, in so far as it is not once again con- 
cerned with enforomg the moral of Hani Tuva m a 
different way, by means of Mrs Clennam and her son’s 
early history, the humour of Dickens plays freely over the 
figure of the Father of the Marshalaoa It is a psychological 
masterpiece m its way , but the revolting Beltishncss of 
Little Dorrit’s father is not roJeemed artistically by her 
own longsuffcring , for her pathos lacks the old irreaishihle 
ring Doubtless much m this part of the story — the 
whole episode, for instance, of the honest turnkey — is m 
the author’s best manner But admirable as it is, this 
new picture of prison-life and prison-sentiment has an 
undercurrent of bitterness, indeed, almost of contemp- 
tuousness, foreign to the best part of Dickens’ genius This 
IB still more perceptible in a figure not less true to life 
than the Fathei of the Marshalsea himself — Flora, the 
overblown, flower of Aithur Clonnam’s boyish love The 
humour of the conception is undeniable, but the whole 
efiect IS cruel , and, though greatly amused, the reader 
feels almost as if he were abetting a profanation Dickens 
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could not have become what he is to the great multitude 
of hia readers had he, as a humorist, often indulged m 
this cynical mood 

There is m general little m the characters of this fiction 
to compensate for the sense of oppression from which, as 
he follows the alow course of its far from striking plot, 
the reader finds it difficult to free himself A vein of genuine 
humour shows itself in Mr Plorniah, obviously a favourite 
of the author’s, and one of those genuine working men, as 
rare in fiction as on the stage, where Mr Toole has repro- 
duced the species , hut the relation between Mr and Mrs 
Plornish is only a fainter revival of that between Mr 
and Mrs Pagnet Nor is there anything fresh or novel 
in the characters belonging to another social sphere 
Henry G-owan, apparently intended as an elaborate study 
in psychology, is only a very tedious one, and his 
mother at Hampton Court, whatever phase of a dilapi- 
dated aristocracy she may he intended to caricature, is 
merely illbred As for Jfrs General, she is so sorry a 
burlesque that she could not he reproduced without 
extreme caution even on the stage — to the reckless conven- 
tionalities of which, indeed, the whole picture of the Dornt 
family as noupcanx luJifi hears a striking resemblance 
There is, on the contrary, some good caricature, v hich, in 
one instance at least, was thought transparent by the 
Ivnowing, in the silhnvMei of the great Mr Merdlo’s pro- 
fessional guests , hut these arc, like the Circumlocution 
Office puppets, satiric sketches, not the living figures of 
creative humour 

I have spoken of this story with a censure which may 
he regarded as exaggerated m its turn But I well remem- 
ber, at the time of its publication m numbers, the general 
conaciousnesa that Little Z)orrif was proving unequal to the 
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hjch-atmng expectabiona which a new work by Dickens then 
excited ui his admirers both young and old There ware 
new and striking features in it, with abundant comic and 
sanous effect, but there was no power in the whole story 
to seize and hold, and the feeling could not be escaped that 
the author was not at his beat And Dickens was not at 
his beat when he wrote Liifle Dornt Yet while nothing 
18 more remarkable m the literary career of Dickens than 
this apparently speedy dechne of his power nothing is 
more wonderful in it than the degree to which he righted 
himself again, not, indeed, with his public, for the public 
never deserted its favourite, but with hia genius 

A considerable part of Little Dorrit must have been 
written in Pans , where, in October, after a quiet autumn 
at Folkestone, Dickens had taken a family apartment 
in the Avenue des Champs 6lys6es, "about half a quarter 
of a mile above Franconi's ” Here, after his fashion, he 
lived much to himself, his family and his guests, only 
occasionally finding his way into a literary or artistic 
salon , hut he sat for his portrait to both Ary and Henri 
Scheffer, and was easily persuaded to read his Cricket on 
the Seal th to an audience in the atelier Macready and 
Mr Wilkie Collius weie in turn the companions of many 
" theatrical and lounging ’’ evenings Intent as Dickens 
now had become upon the technicalities of his own form 
of composition, this interest must have been greatly stimu- 
lated by the frequent comparison of modern French plays, 
in moat of which nicety of construction and effectiveness 
of situation have so paramount a significance At Bou- 
logne, too, Mr Wilkie Collins was a welcome summer 
visitor And in the autumn the two friends started on 
the Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices It came to an 
untimely end as a pedestrian excursion, but the record of 
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it: la one of the pleaaantest memonale of a friendship 
which hnghtencd much of Dickcna’ life and intensified 
hiB activity in work as well as in pleasure 

"Mr Thomas Idle " had indeed a busy time of it m 
this year 1857 The publication of IMtle Dot nt was not 
finished tdl June, and in August we find him, between a 
reading and a performance of The Frozen Deep at Man- 
chester — then in the exciting days of the great Art Exhibi- 
tion — thus describing to Macieady his way of filling up hia 
time “ I hope you have seen my tussle with the Edinburgh 
I saw the chance last Fndaj week, as I was going down to 
read the Carol in St Martin’s Hall Instantly turned to, 
then and there, and wrote half the article. Hew out of bed 
early next morning, and finished it by noon AVent down 
to Gallery of Illustration (we acted that night), did the 
day's business, corrected the proofs in Polar costume m 
dtesBing-room, broke up two numbers of Household Wuids 
to get it out directly, played in Fiozen Deep and Uncle 
John, presided at supper of company, made no end of 
speeches, went home and gave in completely for four hours, 
then got sound asleep, and next day was as fresh as you 
used to be in the far-off days of your lusty youth" It 
was on the occasion of the readings at St Martin's Hall, 
for the benefit of Douglas Jerrold's family, that the thought 
of giving readings for his own benefit first suggested 
itself to Dickens , and, as wdl be seen, by April, 1858, the 
idea had been carried into execution, and a new phase of 
life had begun for him And yet at this very time, when 
his home was about to cease being m the fullest sense a 
home to Dickens, by a strange irony of fortune, he had 
been enabled to carry out a long-chenshod fancy and to 
take poBsesBion, in the first instance as a summer residence, 
of the house on Gad's Hill, of which a lucky chance had 
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made him the owner rather more than a twelvemonth 
before 

“My little place,” ho wrote in 185B, to his Swiss 
friend Cerjat, “ is a grave red-hrick house (time of George 
the First, I suppose), which I have added to and stuck 
hits upon in all manner of ways, so that it is as pleasantly 
irregular, and as violently opposed to all architectural ideas, 
as the most hopeful man could possibly desire It is on 
the summit of Gad's Hill 'Iho robbery was committed 
before the door, on the man with the treasure, and Falstaff 
ran away from the identical spot of ground now covered 
by the room in which I write A little rustic alehouse, 
called ' The Sir John Falstaff,’ is over the way — has been 
over the way ever since, in honour of the event The 
whole stupendous property is on the old Dover road ” 
Among “the blessed woods and fields” which, as he 
says, had done him "a world of good,” in a season of 
unceasing hoilily and mental unrest, the great English 
writer had indeed found a habitation fitted to become 
inseparable from his name and fame It was not till 
rather later, in 18C0, that, after the sale of Tavistock 
House, Gad's Hill Place became his regiilai abode, a Loudon 
house being only now and then taken for the season, while 
furnished rooms were kept at the oflico m AVelhngton 
Street foi occasional use And it was only gradually 
that he enlarged and improved his Kentish place so 
as to make it the pretty and comfoitable cuuiitiv-house 
which at the present day it appears to be , constructing, 
in course of time, the passage under the highroad to 
the shrubbery, where the Swiss chalet given to him 
by Mr Fechtei was set up, and building the pretty 
little conservatory, which, when completed, he was 
not to live many days to enjoy Put an old-fashioned 
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homely look, free from the slightest affectation of quiet- 
ness, belonged to Gad’s Hill Place, even after all these 
alterations, and belongs to it oven at this day, when 
Dickens’ solid old-fashumed fuimturo 1ms been changed 
In the pretty little front hall still hangs the illummated 
tablet recallmg the legend of Gad's Hill , and on the 
inside panels of the library door remain the facetious 
sham book-titles "Hudson’s Cainplctr Failure," and 
“Ten Minutes in China," and " Cats’ Lact,” and, on a 
long series of leather backs, "Hansard’s GmJe to Re/reshinij 
Sleep ” The looms arc all of a modest size, and the bed- 
Tooms — among them Dickons’ own — very low , but the 
whole house looks thoroughly habitable, while the views 
across the cornfields at the back are such as in their undu- 
lation of soft outline are ncmheie moio pleasant than in 
Kent Rochester and tho Medway arc near, even for 
those who do not — like Diekens and his dogs — count a 
stretch past three or four "milestones on the Dover road” 
as the mere beginning of an afternoon’s walk At a distance 
little greater there are in one direction the green glades of 
Cobham Park, with Chalk and Gravesend beyond, and 
m another the flat country towards the Thames, with its 
abundance of market-gardens There, too are the marshes 
on the border of which he the inacsive rum ol Cooling 
Castle, the refuge of the Lollard martyr who w'as not con- 
cerned in the affair on Gad’s Hill, and Cooling Chuich and 
churchyard, with the quaint little gravestones in the grass 
London and tho office were within easy reach, and Paris 
itself was, for practical purposes, not much farther away, 
so that, in later days at all events, Dickens found himself 
" crossing the Channel perpetually ” 

The name of Dickens stdl has a good sound in and 
about Gad’s Hill Ho was on very friendly terms with 
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BomB familiea wbosa houaea Btemd aeaT to hia own , and 
though nothing was farther from hia nature, as he aaya, 
than to " wear tophoota ” and play the squire, yet he had 
in him not a little of what endears ao many a resident 
country gentleman to hia neighbourhood. He waa 
head organiser rather than chief patron of village sporta, 
of cricket matches and foot races , and hia house was 
a dispenaary for the poor of the pariah He eatab- 
lished coniidential relations between hia house and the 
Falstaff Inn over the way, regulating hia aervanta' con- 
sumption of heer on a strict but liberal plan of his own 
devising, but it la not for this reason only that the 
auccesaor of Mr Edwin Trood — for such waa the veritable 
name of mme boat of the Falstaff m Dickons’ time — 
declares that it was a bad day for the neighbourhood 
when Dickena waa taken away from it In return, 
nothing could exceed the enthusiasm which surrounded 
him m hia own country, and Forster has described hia 
aatoniahnieiit at the manifestation of it on the occasion of 
the wedding of the youngest daughter of the house m 
1860 And, indeed, he waa born to be popular, and 
specially among those by whom be was beloved as a 
friend or honoured as a benefactor 

But it was not for long intervals of either work or 
rest that Dickens waa to settle down in hia pleasant 
country house, nor waa ho ever, except quite at the last, 
to Bit down under hia own roof in peace and quiet, a 
wanderer no more Loss than a year after he had taken 
up hia residence for the summer on Gad’s HiU, his home 
and that of his younger children, was hia wife’s home 
no longer The separation, which appears to have been 
preparing itself for some, hut no very long, time, took 
place in May, 1858, when, after an amicable arrange- 
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ment, Mrs Dickens left her husband, ■who henceforth 
allowed her an ample separate maintenance, and occasion- 
ally corresponded with her, but never saw her again The 
younger children remained in their father's house under the 
self-sacnficmg and devoted care of Mrs Dickens’ surviving 
sister. Miss Hogarth Shortly afterwards, Dickens thought 
it wbU, in printed words which may be left forgotten, to 
rebut some slanderous gossip which, as the way of the 
world IS, had misrepresented the ciicumstanees of this 
separation The causes of the event were an open secret 
to hiS friends and acquaintances If he had ever loved 
his wife with that affection before which so-called incom- 
patibilities of habits, temper, or disposition fade into 
nothingness, there is no indication of it m any of his 
numerous letters addressed to her Neither has it ever 
been pretended that he strove in the direction of that 
resignation which lovo and duty together made possible 
to David Copperfield, or even that he remained in every 
way master of himself, as many men have known how to 
remam, the story of whose wedded life and its disappoint- 
ments has never been written in history or figured in 
fiction It was not incumbent upon Ins faithful fnend 
and biographei, and much leas can it be upon one whom 
nothing but a sincere admiration of Dickens’ genius 
entitles to speak of him at all, to declare the standard by 
which the moat painful transaction in his life is to be 
judged I say the moat painful, for it is with a feeling akin 
to satisfaction that one reads, lu a letter three years after- 
wards to a lady m reference to her daughter's wedding 
” I want to thank you also for thinking of me on the 
occasion, hut I feel that I am better away from it. I 
should really have a misgiving that I was a sort of a 
shadow on a young marriage, and you will understand 

L 
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me when I say so, and no mote ’’ A shadow too — who 
would deny itl — falls on every one of the pictures m 
which the tenderest of modem humorists has painted 
the simple joys and the sacred sorrows of that home life 
of which to his generation he had become almost the poet 
and the prophet, when we remember how he was himself 
neither blessed with its full happiness nor capable of 
accaptmg with resignation tha imperfection inherent m 
it, 03 m all things human. 
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The last bwehe years of Dickens’ life were busy years 
like the others , but his activity was no longer merely the 
expression of exuberant force, and long before the collapse 
came he had been repeatedly warned of the risks ho con- 
tinued to defy 'When, however, he hrst entered upon 
those public readings, by persisting in which ho indis- 
putably hastened his end, neither he nor hia fnends took 
into account the fear of bodily id-effects resulting fiom 
his exertions Thou misgivings had other grounds Of 
course, had there been any pressure of pecuniary diffioulty 
or need upon Dickens when he began, or when, on suc- 
cessiVB occasions he rosmned, his public readings, there 
would be nothing further to he said But I see no sugges- 
tion of any such pressure " My worldly circumstances," 
he wrote before lie had finally made up his mmd to read 
m America, " are very good I don’t want money All 
my possessions are free and m the best order Still,” be 
added, ‘‘ at fifty-five or fifty-six, the likelihood of making 
a very great addition to one’s capital m half a year is an 
immense consideration” Moreover, with all Ins love of 
doing as he chose, and his sense of the value of such 
freedom to him as a writer, he was a man of simple though 
liberal habits of life, with no taste for the gorgeous or 
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capqcioua extravagances of a Balzac or a Dumas, nol can 
he have been at a loss how to make due provision for 
those whom in the course of nature he would leave behind 
him Love of money for its own soke, or for that of the 
futilities it can purchase, was altogether foreign to his 
nature At the same time, the rapid making of large 
sums has potent attractions for moat men , and these 
attractions are perhaps strongest for those who engage m 
the puisuit for the sake of the race as well as of the prize 
Dickens' readings were virtually something new , their 
success was not only all his own, but unique and unpre- 
cedented, what nobody but himself ever had achieved or 
ever could have achieved I'ot the determining motive — 
if I read his nature rightly — was after all of another kind 
‘ Two souls dwelt m his breast ,” and when their aspira- 
tions united in one appeal it was irresistible The author 
who craved for the visible signs of a sympathy responding 
to that which ho felt for his multitudes of readcis, and the 
actor who longed to impersonate creations already heings 
of flesh and blood to himself, wore both astir m him, and 
in both capacities ho felt himself drawn into the very 
publicity deprecated by his friends He liked, as one 
who knew him thoroughly said to me, to be face to face 
with his public , and against this liking, which he had 
already indulged as fully as he could without passing the 
boundaries between private and piofessional life, argu- 
ments were in vain It has been declared sheer pedantry 
to speak of such houndaiics, and to suggest that there is 
anything degrading lu paid readings such as those of 
Dickens would, on the face of it, be absurd On the 
other hand, the author who, on or off the stage, becomes 
the interpieter of his writings to large audiences, more 
especially if he does his best to stereotype his interpretation 
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by oonatantly repeating it, lunite hia own prerogative of 
being many thinga to many men, and where the author 
of a work, more particularly of a work of fiction, adjuata 
it to circumstancaa differing from those of its production, 
ho allows the requirements of the lesser art to prejudice 
the claims of the greater 

Dickena cannot have been blind to these considera- 
tions , but to others Ills eyes were never opened lie 
found much that was inspiriting in his success as a 
reader, and this not only in the large sums he gained, 
or eyen in the "roaring sea of response,” to use Ins 
own fine metaphor, of wliich be had become accus- 
tomed to "stand upon the bcafli" His truest senti- 
ment as an author was touched to the ijuirk , and ho 
was, as ho says himself, " brought very near to ■what he 
had sometimes dreamed might bo his fame,” when at 
York, a lady, whoso face he had never seen, stopped him 
m the street, and said to him “ JIi Dickens, will you let 
me touch the hand that lias filled my house with many 
friends 1 '' or -when at Belfast, lie was almost overwhelmed 
with entreaties " to shake hands, Mistlicr Dickons, and 
God bless you, sir, not ounly for Llic light you'ie been 
to me this nigdit, but for the light you’ve been in 
mee house, sir — and God love your face 1 — this many a 
year ” On the other hand — and this, peihaps, a nature 
like his would not he the quickest to poiceive — there 
was Bometlimg vulgarising m the constant stiiving after 
immediate success, in the shape of large audiences, loud 
applause, and satisfactory receipts The conditions of the 
actor’s art cannot forego these stimulants , and this is 
precisely his disadvantage in comparison with artists who 
are able to possess themselves 111 quiet To me, at least, 
it is painful to find Dickena jubilantly recording how at 
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Dublin “ eleven bank-notes were thrust into the pay-box 
— Arthur saw them — at one time for eleven stalls , ” how 
at Edinburgh, " neither Griai, nor Jenny Lind, nor any- 
thing, nor anybody, seems to make the least effect on the 
draw of the readings , ” while, every allowance being 
made, tbere is something almost ludicrous in the double 
assertion, that “ the most delicate audience I had ever 
aeon in any proviiiLial place la Caiiteibury; hut the 
audience with the greatest sense of humour, certainly is 
Dover" Wliat subjects for parody Dickens would ha\e 
found In these innocent ecstasies if uttered by any other 
man 1 Undoubtedly, this enthusiasm was closely con- 
nected with the very thoroughness with which he entered 
into the woik of liis readings "You have no idea," he 
tells Foiatei, in 1867, “how I have worked at them 
binding it necessary, as their reputation widened, that 
they should he bettor than at first, I have learnt them all, 
so as to have no mechanical drawback in looking after the 
words I have tested all the serious passion m them by 
everything I know , made the humorous points much more 
humorous , corrected my utterance of certain words , culti- 
vated a self-possession not to he distuihod , and made 
myself master of the situation" “From ten years ago to 
last night," he writes to his son from Baltimore m 18G8, 
“I have never read to an audience hut I have watched 
for an opportunity of striking out somothing better some- 
where ” The freshness with which he returned night 
after night and season after season, to the sphere of his 
previous successes, was itself a genuine actor's gift , " so 
real," he declares, " are my fictions to myself, that, after 
hundreds of niglits, I come with a feeling of perfect 
freshness to that httle red table, and laugh and cry with 
my hearers as if I had never stood there before ” 
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Dickem’ fiiat public readings were given at Birmmg- 
ham, durmg the Chnatmaa week of 1853-54, m support of 
the new Midland Institute , but a record — for the authen- 
ticity of which I cannot vouch — remains, that with 
true theatrical instinct he, before the Christmas m ques- 
tion, gave a trial reading of the Christmas Carol to a 
smaller public audience at Peterborough He had smce 
been repeatedly found willing to read for benevolent 
purposes , and the very fact that it had become necessary 
to declme some of these frequent invitations, had again 
suggested the possibility — which had occurred to him 
eleven years before — of meetmg the demand m a different 
way Yet it may, after all, ho doubted whether the idea 
of undertaking an entire senes of paid public readings 
would have been carried out, had it not been for the 
general roetlesanesa which had seized upon Dickens 
early m 1858, when, moreover, he had no special task 
either of labour or of leisure to absorb him, and when 
he craved for excitement more than ever To go homo 
— m this springtime of 1858 — was not to find there 
the peace of contentment " I must do something" ho 
wrote in March to his faithful counsellor, "or I shall 
wear my heart away I can sco no better thing to do 
that IB half so hopeful m itself, or half so well suited to 
my restless state ” 

So by April tho die was cast, and on the 29th of that 
month he had entered into his new relation with the 
public One of the strongest and most genuine impulses 
of his nature had victoriously asserted itself, and according 
to his wont he addressed himself to his task with a relent- 
less vigour which flinched from no exertion He began with 
a bnef senes at St Martin’s Hall, and then, his invaluable 
fnend Arthur Smith continuing to act as his manager. 
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he contnved to cram not lesa than aighty-sovon readings into 
three months and a half of travelling in the " provinces,” 
including Scotland and Ireland A few winter readings 
m London, and a short supplementary course in the 
country during October, 1059, completed this first senes 
Already, m 1858, we find him, in a letter from Ireland, 
complaining of the "tremendous stram,” and declaring, 
" I seem to he always cither m a railway carnage, or read- 
ing, or going to bed I get so knocked up, whenever I 
have a minute to remember it, that then I go to bed as a 
matter of course ” Lut the enthusiasm which everywhere 
welcomed him — I can testify to the thrill of excitement 
produced by his visit to Cambridge, in October, 1859 — 
repaid him for his fatigues Scotland thawed to him, and 
with Dublin — Mhere his success was extraordmary — he 
was so smitten, as to think it at fiist sight "pretty nigh 
as big as Pans ” In return, the Loots at Morrison’s 
expressed the general feeling in a patriotic point of view 
""Whaat sart of a Loose, sur !" he asked me "Capital” 
" The Lard be praised, for the 'onor o’ Dooblin ' ” 

The books, or poitions of hooks, to which he confined 
himself during this first senes of readings, were few in 
number They comprised the Carol and the Chimes, and 
two stones from earlier Christmas numbers of Sousehold 
Words — may the exclamation of the soft-lieaited chamber- 
maid at the Holly Tree Inn, “ It’s a shame to part 'em i ” 
never vanish from my memory' — together with the episodic 
readings of the Trial in Pickwick, Mrs Gamp, and Paul 
Domhey Of these the Pickwick, which I heard more 
than once, is still vividly present to me The only draw- 
back to the complete enjoyment of it was the lurking fear 
that there had been some tampering with the text, not to 
be condoned even m its author But in the way of 
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aasumptioD, Chailea Mathewa the elder himaelf could 
have accoippliahed no moie Protean effort The lach- 
liutre eye of Mr Justice Stareleigli, the forensic hitch 
of Mr Serjeant Buzfuz, and the hopelesa impotence of 
Mr Nathaniel Winkle, were alike moomparahle And if 
the success of the imperaouation of Mr Samuel Weller 
was leas complete — although Dickons had foimeily acted 
the character on au amateur stage — the leason probably 
wae that, by reason of hia endless store of ancient and 
modem instances, Sam had himself become a qllasi- 
mythical being, whom it was almost painful to find 
reproduced in flesh and blood 

I have not hesitated to treat these readings by Dickens 
as if they had been the porfoimances of an actor, and the 
description would apply even more strongly to hiB later 
readings, in which ha seemed to make his points in a more 
accentuated fashion than before " Ills readings," says 
Mr C Kent, in an interesting little book about them, 
"were, in the fullest meaning of the words, singularly 
ingenious and highly-elaborated histnonK ])erformanceB ’’ 
As such, they had been prepared with a care such as few 
actors bestow upon their parts, and — for the book was pre- 
pared not less than the rcadmg — not all authors bestow upon 
their plays Now the art of reading, even in the case of 
dramatic works, has its own laws, which even the most 
brilliant readers cannot neglect except at their peril A 
proper pitch has to be found in the first instance, before 
the exceptional passages can be, as it were, marked off from 
it , and the absence of this groun Jtone sometimes interfered 
with the total effect of a reading by Dickens On the 
other hand, the exceptional passages were, if not uniformly, 
at least generally excellent , nor am I at all disposed to 
agree with Forster m preferiing, as a rule, the humorous 
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to the pathetic At the same time, there waa noticeahle in 
theae readmga a certain hardneaa which competent critica 
likewiao discerned in Dickens' acting, and which could 
not, at least in the former case, be regarded as an ordinary 
characteristic of dilettanteiam The truth is that he isolated 
Ilia parts too sharply — a frequent fault of English acting, 
and one more detiimental to the tgtal effect of a reading 
than even to th.at of an acted play 

No sooner had the heaviest stress of the first series of 
readings ceased, than Dickons was once more at work upon 
a new fiction The moic iniinediate purpose waa to ensure 
a proapeioua launch to the journal which, in the spring of 
1859, took the place of Jlouifhdhl Wonh A dispute, 
painful in its origin, but ending in an amicable issue, had 
resulted iii the purchase of that journal hy Dickena , but 
already a little earlier, he had — as he waa entitled to do — 
begun the new venture of A/1 the Tear Round, with which 
Household Wnrd^ was afterwards incorporated The first 
numbei, published on April 30th, contained the earliest 
instalment of A Tale of Two which was completed 

by Novemboi 20th following 

This story holds a unique place among the fictions of 
its author Perhaps the most striking difference between 
it and Ills other navels may seem to lie in the all but 
entire absence from it of any humour or attempt at 
humom , for neither the brutalities of that “honest 
tradesman," Jeiry, nor the laconisms of Miss Proas, can 
well be called by that name Not that his sources of 
humour were diying up, oven though, about this time, 
he contributed to an American journal a short “romance 
of the real world,” Hunted Down, from which the same 
relief is again conspicuously absent For the humour 
of Dickens was to assert itself with unmistakeable force 
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in bis next longer fiction, and was even before that, in 
some of hia occasional papers, to give delightful proofs 
of its continued vigour In the case of the Tale of Two 
Cities, he had a new and distinct design m his mind 
which did not indeed exclude humour, but with which 
a liberal indulgence in it must have seriously inter 
fered “'I act myself,” he writes, “the little task of 
wilting a picturesque story, rising in every chapter with 
characters true to nature, but whom the story itself should 
express more than they sheuld express themselves by 
dialogue I mean, in other words, that I fancied a story 
of incident might be written, in place of the bestiality 
that la wiitten under that pretence, pounding the characters 
out in its own mortar, and beating their own interests out 
of them ’’ lie therefore renounced his more usual method 
in favour of one probably less congenial to him Yet, in 
his own opinion at least, ho succeeded so veil in the 
undertaking, that when the story was near its end, he 
could venture to express a hope that it was " the best story 
he had written " So much praise will hardly be given to 
this novel even hy admirers of the French art of tellmg a 
story succinctly, or by those wlio can never resist a rather 
hysterical treatment of the Fienrh Revolution 

In my own opinion, A Tale of Two Cities is a skilfully 
though not perfectly constructed novel, uhich needed but 
little substantial alteration in order to be converted into 
a not less effective stage-play And with such a design, 
Dickens actually sent the proof-sheets of the book to his 
friend Eegnier, in the fearful hope that he might approve 
of the project of its dramatisation for a French theatre 
Cleverly or clumsily adapted, the tala of the Revolution 
and its sanguinary vengeance was unlikely to commend 
itself to the Imperial cenaorsliip, hut an English version 
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waa, I believe, afterwards very fairly successful on the 
boards of the Adelphi, where Madame Celeste was certainly 
in her right place as Madame Defarge, an excellent cha- 
racter for a melodrama, though rather wearisome as she 
lies m wait through half a novel 

The construction of this story is, as I have said, skilful 
but not perfect Dickens himself successfully defended 
his use of accident in bringing about the death of Madame 
Defarge , the real objection to the conduct of this episode, 
however, lies in the inadequacy of the contrivance for 
leaving Miss Proas behind in Pans Too much is also, I 
think, made to turn upon the three words " and their 
descendants" — non-essential m the original connexion — 
hy which Dr Manette'a written denunciation becomes 
fatal to those he loves Still, the general edifice 
of the plot IS solid, its interest is, notwithstanding 
the crowded background, concentrated with much 
skill upon a small group of personages , and Carton’s 
self-sacrifice, admirably prepared from the very first, pro- 
duces a legitimate tragic effect At the same time, the 
novelist's art Tmdicates its own claims Not only does 
this story contain several narrative episodes of remarkable 
power — such as the flight from Pans at the close, and the 
touching little incident of the seamstress, told in Dickens’ 
sweetest pathetic mauner — hut it is likewise enriched 
by some descriptive pictures of unusual excellence for 
instance, the sketch of Dover in the good old smuggling 
times, and the mezzotint of the stormy evening in Soho 
Doubtless the increased mannerism of the style la dis- 
turbing, and this not only m the high-strung French 
scenes As to the histone il element in this novel, Dickens 
modestly avowed his wish that he might hy his story 
have been able "to add something to the popular and 
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picturesque means of understanding that terrible tune, 
though no one can hope to add anything to Mr Carlyle's 
wonderful book ” But if Dickens desired to depict the 
noble of the annen regime, either aocoriiing to Cailyle 
or according to intimaic probability, he should not have 
offered, in hia Marquis, a type historically questionable, 
and unnatural besides The description of the Saint 
Antoine, before and during the burstmg of the storm, has 
in it more of truthfulness, or of the semblance of truth- 
fulness , and Dickens’ perception of the physiognomy of 
the French workman is, I think, remarkably accurate 
Altogether, the book is an extraordmary tour de force, 
which Dickens never repeated 

The opening of a now story by Dickons gave the neces- 
sary impctue to his new journal at its earliest stage , nor 
was the ground thus gained ever lost Mr W II Wills 
stood by hia chief's side as of old, taking, more especially 
m later years, no small share of responsibility upon him 
The prospectus of All the Yem Round had not in vam 
promised an identitj of piiuciple m its conduct with that 
of its predecessor , in energy and spirit it showed no 
falling off, and, though not in all respects, the personality 
of Dickens made itself felt as distinctly as ever Besides 
the Tah 0/ Tuo Citiei, he contiibuted to it liis story of 
Great Expeduliuns Among his contributors, Mr Wilkie 
Collins took away the breath of multitudes of readers, 
Mr Charles Keade disported himself among the facts 
which gave stamina to his fiction , and Lord Lytton made 
a daring voyage into a mysterious country Thither 
Dickens followed him, for once, m his Rour Stories, not 
otherwise noteworthy, and written in a manner already 
difficult to diacriminate from that of Mr Wdkie CoUma 
For the rest, the advice with which Dickens aided Lord 
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Lytton'0 progreaa m hia Strange Story waa neither 
more ready not more painstaking than that which he 
bestowed upon hia younger rontributora, to more than one 
of wliora he generously gave the opportunity of publishing 
in his journal a long work of fiction Some of these 
younger writers weio at this period among his most 
frequent guests and associates ^ for nothing more naturally 
commended itself to him than the encouragement of the 
younger generation 

But though longer imaginative works played at least as 
conspicuous a part in the new journal as they had in the 
old, the conductor likewise continued to make manifest 
hia intention that the lesser contributions should not bo 
treated by readers or by writers as harmless necessary 
“ padding ” For tins purpose it was requisite not only that 
the choice of subjects sliouhl be made with the utmost 
care, but also that the master’s hand should itself be 
occasionally visible Dickens’ occasional contributions 
had been few and unimportant, till in a happy hour 
he began a seiics of papers, including many of the 
pleasantest, as well as of the mellowest, among the lighter 
productions of liia pen As usual, he had taken care to 
find for this series a name which of itself went far to 
make its fortune 

I am both a town ami a conntry traveller, nmi am always on 
the road Figuratively speaking, J travel for the great bouse of 
Huinan Interest Brothers, and huve rather a large oonuoaiou in 
the fancy goods way Literally speaking, I am always wandeiing 
here and there from my roome In Covent Garden, Loudon — now 
about the city streets, now about tho country byroads, seeing 
many little things and some great things, which, because they 
interest me, 1 think may interest others 

The whole collection of theae (/nconunercial Truvfliei 
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papers, together with the Vhcommercial Samplee which 
aucceeded them after Dickena’ return from America, and 
which begin with a graphic account of hia homeward 
voyage Aloard Sihip, where the voice of conacieuee spoke 
m the motion of the screw, amounts to thirty-seven 
articles, and spreads over a period of nino years They 
are necessarily of varying merit, but among them are 
some which deserve a permanent place in our lighter 
literature Such are the description of the churchyards 
on a quiet evening in The Cify of the Ahsent, the grotesque 
picture of loneliness m Chamhett ' — .1 favourite theme with 
Dickena — and the admirable papers on Shy Nnrjhhout- 
hoods and on Tramp‘; Others have a biographical interest, 
though delightfully objective m treatment, yet others are 
mare fugitive pieces , hut there are few without some of 
the most attractive qualities of Pickens’ easiest style 
Dickena contributed other occasional papers to his 
journal, some of which may he forgotten witliout injury 
to hia fame Among these may he reckoned the rather 
dreary George Sdvermanf Explanation (1808), in which 
there is nothing characteiistic hut a vivid picture of a set 
of ranters, led by a clique of scoundrels , on the other 
hand, there wiU always bo admirers of the pretty Holiday 
Romance, published nearly simultaneously in America 
and England, a nosegay of tales told by children, the 
only fault of whidi is that, as witli other children’s 
nosegays, there is perhaps a little too much of it 
I have no room for helping to rescue from partial 
oblivion an old friend, whoso portrait has not, I think, 
found a home among lus master’s collected sketches 
Pmcher’s counterfeit has gone astray like Pwic/ie) himself 
Meanwhile, the special institution of the Christmas 
Number flourished in connexion with All the Year 
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Round down to the year 1867, as it had dunng the last 
five years of Household Words It oonsiated, with the 
exception of the very laat number, of a senea of ahort 
atoriea, in a framework of the editor's own devising To 
the aubhora of the stories, of which he invariably himself 
wrote one or more, he left the utmost liberty, at times 
stipulating for nothing hut that tone of cheerful 
philanthropy which he had domesticated m hia journal 
In the Christmas Numbers, which gradually attained 
to such a popularity that of one of the last some- 
thing like J, ijuarter of a million copies were sold, 
Dickens himself shone moat conspicuously in the intro- 
ductory Bcctioiia , and some of these are to be reckoned 
among his very best descriptive character-sketches 
Already in Household Words Christmas Numbers the 
introductory sketch of the Seven Pool Travellers from 
Watts’s chanty at supper in the Rochester hostelry, and the 
excellent description of a winter journey and sojourn at the 
Holly Tree Inn, with an excursus on inns in general, had 
become widely popular, the All the Yea) Round Numbers, 
however, largely augmented this success After Tom 
Tiddler’s Qiuund, vpitli the adventures of Miss Ritty 
Kimmeens, a pretty little morality in miniature, teaching 
the same lesson as the vagaries of Mr Mopes the hermit, 
came Soinebody's Luggaye, with its exhaustive diaqiiisitiou 
on waiters , and then the memorable chirpings of Mi s 
Ln riper, in both Lodgings and Legacy, admirable m the 
delicacy of their pathos, and including an inimitable 
picture of London lodging-house hie Then followed the 
Prescnytions of Dr Marigold, the eloquent and sarcastic 
hut tender-hearted Cheap Jack, and Mugby Junction, 
which gave words to the cry of a whole nation of hungry 
and thirsty travellers In the tales and sketches con- 
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tnliuted by him to the ChnstmOiB Numbers, m addition to 
these introductions, he at tunes gave the rein to his love 
for the fanciful and the grotesque, which there was here 
no reason to keep under On the whole, wntben as m a 
sense these compositions were to order, nothing is more 
astonishing in them than hia continued freshness, against 
which hia mannerism is here of vanishing importance , 
and, inasmuch as after issuing a last Chiistmas Number of 
a different kind, Dickens abandoned the cnatom when it 
had reached the height of popular favour, and when 
manifold imitations had offered him the homage of their 
flattery, he may be said to have withdrawn from this 
campaign in his literary life with banners flying 

In the year 1859 Dickens’ readings had been com 
paratively few , and they had ceased altogether in the fol- 
lowing year, when the Uncummercial Travelle) began his 
wanderings The winter from 1859 to 1860 was his last 
winter at Tavistock House, and, with the exception of his 
rooms in Wellington Street, he had now no settled residence 
but Gad’s IIill Place He sought its pleasant retreat about 
the beginning of June, after the new experience of an attack 
of rheumatism had made him recognise "the necessity of 
country training all through the summer ” Yet such was 
the recuperative power, or the indomitable self-confidence, 
of his nature, that after he had in these summer months 
contributed some of the most delightful Uncommercial 
Travellei papers to his journal, we find him already m 
August “ prowling about, meditating a new book " 

It is refreshing to think of Dickens in this pleasant 
interval of country life, before he had rushed once more 
into the excitement of his labours as a public reader W o 
may picture him to ourselves, accompanied by his dogs, 
stnding along the couiitiy roads and lanes, exploring the 

M 
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haunts of the country tramps, " a piece of Kentish road,” 
for instance, ” bordered on either side by awood, and having 
on one hand, between the road dust and the trees, a skirt- 
ing patch of grass Wild flowers grow in abundance on 
this spot, and it lies high and airy, with a distant river 
stealing steadily away to the ocean Idee a man’s life 
To gain the milestone here, which the moss, primroses, 
violets, bluebells, and wdd roses would soon render 
illegible but for peering travellers pushing them aside 
with their sticks, you must come up a steep hill come 
which way you may ” At the foot of that hiD, I fancy, 
lay Dullbarough town half asleep in the summer after- 
noon , and the river m the distance was that which 
bounded the horizon of a little boy’s vision "whose 
father’s family name was Pimp, and whoso chnstian- 
name was Philip, hut whose infant tongue could make 
of both names nothing longer or more explicit than Pip ” 
The story of Pip’s .adventures, the novel of Great 
Ei^ectations, was thought over in these Kentish per- 
ambulations between Thames and Medw'ay along the road 
which runs, apparently with the intention of running 
out to sea, from Higham towards the marshes , m the 
lonely churchyard of Coohug village by the thirteen little 
stone-lozenges, of which Pip counted only five, now nearly 
himed in their turn by the rank grass , and in quiet 
saunters through the familiar streets of Kochester, past 
the “queer” town hall, and through the "Vines” past 
the fine old Restoration House, called in the book (by 
the name of an altogether diifeient edifice) Satis House 
And the climax of the narrative was elaborated on a 
unique steamboat excursion from London to the mouth of 
the Thames, broken by a night at the Ship and Lobster, 
an old riverside mn called The Ship in the story No 
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wonder that Dickens' descriptive genma ahrtuld become 
refreahed by these studies of hia subject, and that thus 
Great Expeeiations should have indisputably become one 
of the moat picturesque of hia hooka But it is some- 
thing very much more at the same tilno The Tale a f Two 
Cities had aa a story strongly seized upon the attention 
of the reader But m the earlier uhaptera of Great 
Expectations everyone felt that Dickens was himself 
again Since the Yarmouth scenea in David Coppci- 
field ho had written nothing in which description married 
itself to sentiment so humorously and so tenderly 
Uncouth, and alow, and straightforwaid, and gentle 
of heart, like Mr Peggotty, Joe Gargery is as new 
a conception as ho is a genuinely true one , nor 
IS it easy to know under what aspect to relish him 
most, whether disconsolate in his Sunday clothes, "like 
some extraordinary bird, standing, aa he did, speech- 
less, with his tuft of feathers ruffled, and his mouth 
open as it he wanted a worm,” or at home by his 
own fireside, winking at his little comrade, and, when 
caught in the act by his wife, “ drawing the back of his 
hand across his nose with his usual conciliatory air on 
such occasions ” Uor since David Coppci field had Dickens 
again shown such an insight aa he showed here into 
the world of a child's mind “ To be quite sure,” he 
wrote to PoTster, “ I had fallen into no unconscious repe- 
titions, I road David Cupperfield again the other day, and 
was affected by it to i degree you would hardly believe " 
His fears were unnecessary , for with all its charm the 
history of Pip lacks the personal element which insures 
our sympathy to the earlier story and to its hero In 
delicacy, of feeling, however, aa well as m humour of 
description, nothing m Dickens surpasses the earlier chap- 

M 2 
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tera of -Cheat Expectations, and equally excellenb la the 
narrative of Pip's disloyalty of heart towards his early 
friends, down to hia departure from the forge, a picture 
of pitiable aeltiahnoss almost Rouaseau-like in its fidelity 
to poor human nature, down to hia comic humiliation, 
when m the pride of his new position and his now clothes, 
before " that unlimited miscreant, Trabb’a boy ” The 
later and especially tlie concluding portions of this novel 
contain much that is equal in power to its opening , but 
it must be allowed that, before many chapters have 
ended, a false tone finds its way into the story The 
whole history of Mias Havisham, and the crew of relations 
round the unfortunate creature, is strained and unnatural, 
and Eatella's hardness is as repulsive as that of Edith 
Dombey herself Mr daggers and his housekeeper, and 
even Mr Weramick, have an element of artificiality, 
in them, while about the Pocket family there is little, 
if anything at all, that la real The story, however, 
seems to recover itself as the mam thread in its deftly 
woven texture is brought forward again when on a 
dark gusty night, ominous of coming trouble, the 
catastrophe of Pip's expectations announces itself in the 
return from abroad of his unknown benefactor, the convict 
whom he had as a child fed on the marshes The remainder 
of the narrative is successful in conveying to the reader 
the sense of sickening anxiety which fills the hero , the 
interest is skilfully sustained by the introduction of a 
very strong situation — Pips narrow escape out of the 
clutches of “Old Oihck" in the limekiln on the marshes, 
and the climax is reached in the admirably-executed nar 
rative of the convict’s attempt, with the aid of Pip, to escape 
by the nver The actual wiuding-up of Great Expectationa 
is not altogether satisfactory, but on the whole the book 
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must be ranked among the very best of Dickens’ later 
novels, as combining, with the closer construction and 
intenser narrative force common to several of these, not a 
little of the delightfully genial humour of his earlier works 
Already before Great Hjtpetfatiuiis was completely 
published, Dickens had given a few rcidiiigs at the 
St James’s Hall, and by the end of October m the same 
year, 1861, he was once more engaged in a full course of 
country readings They occupied him till the following 
January, only ten days being left for his Christmas Number, 
and a brief holiday for Christmas itself , so close was the 
adjustment of time andwoik by this favourite of fortune 
The death of his faithful Arthur Smith befell most un 
towardly before the country readings were begun, but 
their success was unbroken, from Scotland to South Devon 
The long-contemplated Oi-tract from CoppeyJiM had at 
last been added to the list — a self-sacrifice coram pubjico, 
hallowed by success — and another from Nicholas Nitkleby, 
which “ went in the wildest manner ” He was, however, 
nearly worn-out with fatigue before these winter readings 
were over, and was glad to snatch a moment of repose 
befoie a short spring course m town began Scarcely was 
this finished, when he w'as coquetting m his mind with an 
offer from Australia, and hud already proposed to himself 
to throw in, as a piece of work by the way, a senes of 
papers to ho called The Uiicommei cial Traveller Upside 
Down Meanwhile, a few readings for a charitable pur- 
pose m Pans, and a short summer course at St James’s 
Hall, completed this second senes m the year 1863 

Whatever passing thoughts overwork by day or sleep- 
lessness at night may have occasionally brought with 
them, Dickens himself would have been strangely sur- 
pnsed, as no doubt would have been the great body of 
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B pubhc to iThicb he WBE by this time about the best 
known man m England, had he heen Warned that weak- 
ness and wearmesB were not to be avoided even by a 
nature endowed with faculties so splendid and with an 
energy so conquering as hia He seemed to stand erect m 
the strength of hia matured powers, equal as of old to 
any task which he set himself, and exulting, though with 
less buoyancy of spirit than of old, in the wreaths which 
continued to strew hia path. Yet already the ranks of 
hiB contamporaiies were growing thinner, while dose to 
himself death wa“ taking away members of the generation 
before, and of that after, his own Among them was liis 
mother — of whom his biography and his works have 
little to say or to suggest — and his second son Happy 
events, too, had in the duo course of things conti acted the 
family cirde at Gad's Hill Of his intimates, he lost, m 
1863, Augustus Egg , and in 16G4, Juhn Leedi, to whose 
genius he had himself formerly rendered eloquent homage 
A still older associate, the great painter Stanfield, sur- 
vived till 1807, "no one of your father’s friends," Dickens 
then wrote to Stanheld’s son, " can over have loved him 
more dearly than 1 always did, or can have better known 
the worth of his noble diaraotei ’’ Yet another friend, 
who however, so far as I can gather, had not, at any time, 
belonged to Dickens’ most familiar circle, had died on 
Christmas Eve, 1803 — Thackeray, whom it had for some 
time become customary to compare or contrast with him as 
his natural rival Yet m point of fact, save for the tender 
ness which, as with all humourists of the highest older, 
was an important element in their writings, and save for 
the influences of time and country to which they were both 
subject, there are hardly two other among our great hu_ 
morists who have less m common Theu unlikeness shows 
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itself, among other things, m the use made hy Thackeray 
of suggestions which it la difficult to believe he did not 
in the first instance owe to Dickens Who would venture 
to call Captain Costigan a plagiarism from Mr Snevellici, 
or to assert that Wenham and Wagg were copied from 
Pyke and Pluck, or that Major Pendennia — whose pardon 
one feels inclined to beg for the ju\tapoaition — was 
founded upon Major Eagstock, or the Old Campaigner in 
the NeWLompj on the Old Soldier in Oiqyperjif'ld ^ But 
that suggestions were in these and perhaps in a few other 
instances derived from Dickons by 'ITuckeray for some of 
his most masterly chaiacters, it would, I think, be idle 
to deny In any case, the style of these two gieat 
writers differed as profoundly as thoir way of looking at 
men and things Yet neither of them lacked a thorough 
.ijipreciation of the other’s genius, and it is pleasant to 
icniombet that after paying in Pendennm a tribute to the 
purity of Dickens' books, Thackeray, in a public lectuie 
referred to his supposed rival in a way which elicited 
from the latter the warmest of acknowledgments It 
cannot he said that the memorial woiJs, which after 
Tliackeray's death Dickens was prevailed upon to con- 
tribute to the CuinhiU Mai/iriiit, did more than justice 
to the great wiiLei whom England had just lost , but it is 
well that the kindly and nustinting tribute of admiration 
should remain on record, to contradict any supposition 
that a disagreement which had some years previously 
disturbed the harmony of their luteicourse, and of which 
the world had, according to its wont, made the most, had 
really estranged two generous minds from one another 
The effort which on this occasion Dickens made, is in 
itself a proof of his kindly feehng towards Thackeray Of 
Talfouid and Landor and StanhelJ, he could write leadily 
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after their deaths, hut he frankly told Mr Wilkie Colline 
that, " had ha fait he could,” ha would moat gladly have 
excused himself from writing the “ couple of pages ” about 
Thackeray 

Ditkena, it should be remembered, was at no time a man 
of many frieiida The mere dalliance of friendship was 
foreign to one who worked ao inJefatigably in hia hours 
of recreation as well as of labour , and fellowship in work 
of one kind or another seems to have been, in later years 
at all events, the surest support to hia intimacy Yet he 
ivas most easily diawn, not only to those who could help 
him, but to tliose whom he touIJ help in congenial 
pursuits and undertakings Such was, no doubt, the 
origin of his friendship in those latei years with an 
accomplished b rendi actor on the English boards, whom, 
in a rather barren period of our theatucal history, Dickens 
may have been justihed in describing as "fat beyond any- 
one on our stage," and who certainly was an "admirable 
artist " In 1804, Mi Fechtei had taken the Lyceum, the 
management of which he was to identify with a more 
elegant kind of melodiama than that long domesticated 
lower down the Stroud , and Dickens was delighted to 
bestow on him (ounael frankly sought and frankly given 
As an author, too he directly associated himself with the 
art of his friend ' For I may mention here by anticipation, 

* One of the lust thkogs over -written by Dickens -vyaa a 
CTitioism of M Foebter'e actinia, inbonded bo introduce him to 
the Amenoaii public A false report, by the way, declared 
Diokeua to have been the author of the dramatic version of 
Boott'a novel, which at Chiislmas, 1865-66, -was produced at the 
Lyceum, ander the title of The ifatter of liavcvswood , but he 
allowed that ho had done " a groat dual towards and about the 
piece, having an earnest desire to put Boott, for once, on the 
stage in Ills own gallant manner” 
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that the last of the All the Year Mound Chnatmas 
Numbers, the continuous story of No Thoroughfare, 
was wiitten by Dickens and Mr Wilkie Collms in 1867 
with a direct eye to its subsequent adaptation to the stage, 
for which it actually was fitted by Mr Wilkie Collins in 
the following yeai The place of its production, the 
Adelphi, suited the broad effects and the rather conven- 
tional comic humour of the story and piece From 
America, Dickens watched the preparation of the piece 
With unflagging interest , and Ills innate and irrepres- 
sible genius for stage management reveals itself in the 
following passage from a letter written by him to an 
American fiiend soon after his rotuiu to England " No 
Thoroughfare is very shortly coming out in Pans, where 
it IS now in active rehcaisal It is still playing here, 
but without Fechtur, who has been vciy ill He and 
Wilkie raised so many pieces of stage-ofloct here, that, 
unless I am quite satisfied with the report, I shall go over 
and try my stage-managerial hand at the Vaudeville 
Theatre I paiticulaily want the drugging and attempted 
robbery in the bedroom-scene at the Swiss Inn to be done 
to the sound of a waterfall rising and falling with the 
wind Although lu the very opening of that scene they 
speak of the waterfall, and listen to it, nobody thought of 
its mysterious music I could make it, with a good stage- 
carpenter, in an hour ” 

Great Ejcpertations had been finished m 1860, and 
already m the latter part of 1861, the year which comprised 
the mam portion of his second senes of readings, he had 
been thinking of a new story He hail even found a 
title — the unlucky title which ho afterwards adopted — 
hut in 1862 the tempting Australian invitation had been 
a serious obstacle m his way "I can force myself to go 
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aboard « ship, and I can force myself to do at that reading- 
desk what I have done a hundred times , but whether, 
with all this unsettled fluctuating distress in my mmd, I 
could force an original book out of it, is another question " 
Nor was it the "unsettled fluctuating distress” which 
made it a serious effort for him to attempt another longer 
fiction Dickens shared with most writers the experience 
that both the inventive power and the elasticity of memory 
decline with advancing years Already since the time when 
he was thmking of writing Little Dorrit it had become his 
habit to enter in a book kept for the purpose, memoranda 
for possible future use, hints for subjects of stones,' 
aoenes, situations, and characters, thoughts and fancies 
of all kinds, titles for possible books Of those, Somebody’s 
Luggage, Oui Miitaal Friend, and No Thai ougli fat e — the 
last an old fancy revived — came to honourable use , as did 
many names, both christian and surnames, and combinations 
of both Thus Bradley Headstone’s pnenomen was derived 
directly from the lists of the Education Department, and the 
Lammles and the Stiltstalkmgs, with Mr Merdle and the 
Dornts, existed as names before the ohardcters were fitted 
to them All this, though no doubt m part attributable 
to the playful readiness of an observation never to be 
caught asleep, points m the direction of a desue to be 
securely provided with an armoury of which, in earlier 
days, he would havo taken slight thought 

Gradually, mdeed, so far aa I know, more gradually 
than m the case of any other of his stones, he had built 
up the tale for which he had determined on the title of 

’ Dickens uudoubtedly had a gsuius for titles Among soma 
which he suggasted for the nae of a friend and canhnbntor to 
hia jonmal, are " WTiat vnll he do with it and ” Can. he forgive 

W?” 
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Our Mutual Fnend, and alourly, and without his old aelf- 
confiderce, he had, m the latter part of 1863, set to work 
upon it “ I want to prepare it for the spring, hut I am 
determined not to begin to publish with less than four 
numbers done I see my opening perfectly, with the one 
mam line on which the story is to turn, and if I don't 
stake while the iron (meaning myself) is hot, I shall 
drift off again, and have to go through all this uneasi- 
ness once more ” For, unfortunately, he had resolved 
on returning to the old twenty-number measure for his 
now story Begun with an effort, Owr Mutual Fnend — the 
publication of which extended from May, 1864, to 
November, 1865 — was completed under difficulties, and 
difficulties of a kind hitherto unknown to Dickens In 
February, 1865, as an immediate consequence, perhaps, of 
exposure at a time when depression of spirits rendered 
him leas able than usual to bear it, he had a severe 
attack of lUness, of which Forster says that it “put a 
broad mark between his past life and what remained to 
him of the future ” From this time forward ho felt a 
lameness lu his left foot, which continued to trouble him 
at intervals during the remainder of his life, and which 
finally communicated itself to the loft hand A com- 
parison of times, however, tonvmced Forster that the real 
origin of this ailment was to be sought in general 
causes 

In 1865, as the year wore on, and the pressure of the 
novel still contmued, he felt that he was “working him- 
self into a damaged state,’’ and was near to that which has 
greater terrors for natures like his than for more placid 
temperaments — breaking down ,So, in May, he went 

first to the seaside and then to France On his return 

it was the 9th of June, the date of his death five years 
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aftGtw&rda — he was in the railway tram which met with a 
fearful accident at Staplehurst, in Kent His carnage 
waa the only paaaenger-carriage in the tram which, when 
the bridge gave way, waa not thrown over into the stream 
He was able to escape out of the window, to make hla way 
in again for hia biandy-ftaak and the MS of a number of 
On? Mutual Fnend which ho had left behind him, to 
ckrahor down the brickwork of the bridge for water, 
to do what he could towards rescuing his unfortunate 
fcllow-travellerg, and to aid tho wounded and the 
dying " I have," he wrote, in doscnbing the scene, 
" a — I don't know what to call it constitutional, I 
suppose — prosBiice of mind, and was not in the least 
fluttered at the time But in writing these scanty 

words of recollection, I feel tho shake and am obliged to 
stop” Nineteen months afterwards, when on a hunied 
leading tour in the North, ho eoniplauis to Miss Hogarth 
of the effect of tho railway shaking which since tho Staple- 
hurst accident " tails more and more ” It is clear how 
serious a shock the accident had caused Ho never. Miss 
Hogarth thinks, quite recovered it Yet it might have 
acted less disastrously upon a system not already neivously 
weakened As evidence of the decline of Dickens’ nervous 
power, I hardly know whether it 13 safe to refci to the 
gradual change in his handwritmg, which in his last years 
13 a melancholy study 

AU these circumstances should he taken mto account 
in 3udging of Dickens’ last completed novel The 
author would not have been liimsolf, had he, when once 
fairly engaged upon his work, failed to feel something of 
his old self-confidence Nor was this feeling, 'which ha 
frankly confessed to Mr Wilkie Culhns, altogether uuwur- 
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ranted Our Mutual FTisnd' is, like the rest of Dickens' 
later writings, carefully and skilfully put together as a 
story No exception is to be taken to it on the ground 
that the identity on which much of the plot hinges is 
long foreseen by the reader, for this, as Dickens told his 
critics m his postscript, had been part of his design, and 
was, in fact, considering the general nature of the story, 
almost mdispenaable The defect rather lies in the absence 
of that element of uncertainty which is needed in order 
to sustain the interest The story is, no doubt, ingeniously 
enough constructed, but admiration of an ingenious con- 
struction IS insutficient to occupy the mind of a reader 
through an inevitable disentanglement Moreover, some 
of the machinery, though cleverly contrived, cannot be said 
to work easily Thus, the ruse of the excellent Boffin in 
playing the part of a skinflint might pass as a momentary 
device, but its inherent iinprobability, together with the 
likelihood of its leading to an untoward result, makes its 
protraction undeniably tedious It is not, however, in 
my opinion at least, in the matter of construction that 
Our Mutual Friend presents a painful contrast with earlier 
works produced, like it, *' on a large canvas " The con- 
duct of the story as a whole is fully vigorous enough to 
enchain the attention , and in portions of it the hand of 
the master displays its unique power He is at his best 
in the whole of the waterside scenes, both where The 
Six Jolly Fellowship Porters (identified by zealous dis- 

' This title has helped to eitiDgoish the phrase of which it 
□ODBists Few would cow be found to agiee with the last olause 
of Fluia's parenthesis in Lrttle Dorrit " Our mutual friend — too 
cold a word for me , al leasi I don't mean that, very propel 
eapressiou, mutual friend " 
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covsreTB with a tavern called The Two Brewers), lies like 
an oasis m the midst of a desert of ill-favourcd tidal 
deposits, and where Eogue Riderhood has his lair at the 
lock higher up the river A marvellous union of ohserva- 
tion and imagination was needed for the picturing of a world 
m which this amphibious monster has his being , and 
never did Dickens' inexhaustible l^nowledgs of tho physi- 
ognomy of the Thames and its hanks stand him in better 
stead than in these powerful episodes It is unfortu- 
nate, though in accordance with the common fate of heroes 
and heroines, that Lizrie Hexham should, from the outset, 
have to discard the colouring of her surroundings, and 
to talk the convoutional dialect as well as express tho con- 
ventional sentiments of the heroic world. Only at the 
height of the action she ceases to be commonplace, and 
becomes entitled to be remembered among the true 
heroines of fiction A more unusual figure, of the half- 
pathetic, half-grotesque kind for which Dickens had a 
peculiar liking, is Lizzie’s friend, the dolls’ dressmaker, 
into whom he has certamly mfused an element of genuine 
sentiment , her protector, Biab, on the contrary, is a mere 
stage-saint, though by this character Dickens appears tu 
have actually hoped to redeem the aspersions he was sup- 
posed to have cast upon tho Jews, as if Riah could have 
redeemed Fagiii any more than Sheva redeemed Shylock 
But m this book whole episodes and parts of the plot 
through which the mystery of John Harmon winds its 
length along, are ill aclapted for giving pleasure to any 
reader The whole Boffin, Wegg, and Venus business — if 
the term may pass — is extremely wearisome, the character 
of Mr Venus, m particular, seems altogether unconnected 
or unarticulated with the general plot, on which, indeed, 
it IS hut an accidental excrescence In the Wilfer family 
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there are the outlmea of some figures of genuine humoui, 
hut the outlines only, nor is Bella raised into the sphere of 
the charming out of that of the pert and skittish A more 
ambitious attempt, and a more noteworthy failure, was 
the endeavour to give to the main plot of this novel such 
a satiric foil as the Circumlocution Office had furnished 
to the chief action of Little Don it, in a caricature of 
society at large, its surface I'amish and its internal rotten- 
ness The Barnacles, and those who deemed it their duty 
to rally round the Barnacles, had, we saw, felt themselves 
hard hit , hut wliat sphere or section of society could 
feel itself specially caricatured in the Veneenngs, or in 
their associates — the odious Lady Tippins, the im- 
possibly brutal Podsnap, Fascination Fledgeby, and 
the Lammlea, a couple which suggests nothing but 
antimony and the Chamber of Horrors 1 Caricature 
such as this, representing no society that has ever 
in any part of the world pretended to he “ good," cor- 
responds to the wild rhetoric of the superfluous Betty 
Higden episode agiiust the "gospel according to Pod- 
snappery,” hut it is, in truth, satire from which both wit 
and humour have gone out An angry, often almost 
spasmodic, mannerism lias to supply their place Among 
the personages moving in " society” are two which, as 
playing serious parts m the progress of the plot, the 
author is necessarily obliged to seek to endow with the 
flesh and blood of real human beings Yet it is precisely 
in these — the friends Engone and Mortimer — that, in the 
earher part of the novel at all events, the constraint of 
the author’s style seems least rehoved , the dialogues 
between these two Templars have an unnaturalneas about 
them as intolerable as euphuism or the ofl’eminacies of 
the Augustan age It is trie that, when the story reaches 
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iti tragic height, the character of Eugene la borne along 
With it, and his aifcctatiaue are forgotten Sutin prenous 
parts of the book, where he poaea as a wit, and la evidently 
meant for a gentleman, he fails to make good his claims 
to either character Even the skilfully contrived contrast 
between the rivals Eugene Wrayburn and the school- 
maatar Bradley Headstone — through whom and through 
whose pupil, Dickens, by the way, dealt another blow 
against a system of mental training founded upon facta 
alone — fails to bring out the conception of Eugene which 
the author manifestly had m his mind Lastly, the old way 
of reconciling diasouancea — a marriage which "society” 
calls a misalliance — has rarely furnished a lamer ending 
than here , and, had the unwritten laws of English 
popular fiction peimittcj, a tragic close would have Letter 
accorded with the sombre hue of the most powerful 
portions of this curiously unequal romance 

The effort — fur such it was — of Om Mutual Friend had 
not been over lor more than a few months, when Dickens 
accepted a proposal for thirty nights' readings from the 
Messrs Chappell , and by April, 186G, ho was again hard 
at woik, flying across the country into Lancaalure and 
Scotland, and back to his temporary London residence 
m Southwick Place, Hyde Park In any man more 
capable than Dickens of controlling the restlessness which 
consumed him, the acceptance of this otter would have 
been incomprehensible , for his heart had been declared 
out of ordei by his physician, and the patient had shown 
himself in some degree awake to the significance of this 
opinion Hut the readings were begun and accomplished 
notwithstanding, though not without warnings, on which 
he insisted on putting his own interpretation Sleepleas- 
nesB aggrava ted fatigue, and stimulants were already neces- 
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aary to eoalble him to do the work of hia leadmga without 
diacomfort Meanwhile, some weeks before they were 
finiahed, he had heen induced to enter into negotiations 
about a further engagement to begin at the end of the 
year Tune waa to be left for the Christmas Number, 
which this year could hardly find its scene anywhere 
else than at a railway junction , and the readings were 
not to extend over forty nights, which seem ultimately 
to have been increased to fifty This second senes, which 
included a campaign in Ireland — brilliantly successful 
despite snow and ram, and Fenians — waa over in May 
Then came the climax, for America now claimed her share 
of the great author for her public balls and chapels and 
lecture-theatres , and the question of the summer and 
autumn was whether or not to follow the sound of the 
distant dollar It waa closely debated between Dickens 
and hia friend Forster and Wills, and he describes himself 
as " tempest-tossed” with doubts, but his mind had in 
dined lu one direction from the fiist, and the matter was 
virtually decided when he resolved to send a confidential 
agent to make inquiries on the spot Little imported 
another and grave attack m his foot, the trusty Mr Dolby’s 
report waa irreaiatiblo Eighty readings ivithm half a 
year was the estimated number, with piofits amounting 
to over fifteen thousand pounds The gains actually 
made were nearly five thousand pounds in excess of this 
calculation 

A farewell banquet, under the presidency of Lord 
Lytton, gave the favourite author Godspeed on his journey 
to the larger half of his public, on the 9th of November 
he sailed from Liverpool, and on the 19th landed at 
Boston The voyage, on which, with his old buoyancy, 
he had contrived to make himself master of the modest 
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r^elB of the ealooB, Beems to have done him good, ot at 
least to have made him, as usual, impatient to be at his 
task Barely ariived, ho is found reporting himself “so 
well, that I am constantly chafing at not having begun to- 
night, instead of this night week ” By December, how- 
ever, he was at his reading-desk, first at Boston, where he 
met with the warmest of welcomea, and then at Now York, 
where there was a run upon the tickets, which he de5cnbed 
with hia usual excited delight The enthusiasm of his 
reception by the American public must have been 
heightened by the thought that it was now or never for 
them to see him face to lace, and, bygones being bygones, 
to testify to him their adniuatiou But there may have 
been some foundation foi Ins discovery that some signs 
of agitation on his part wore expected in return, and 
" that it would have been taken as a suitable compliment 
if I would stagger on the platform, and instantly drop, 
overpowered by the spectacle before mo ’’ It was but a 
sad Christmas which he spent with his faithful Dolby 
at their New York inn, tired, and with a " genuine 
American catarrh upon him,” of which he never freed 
himself during his stay in the country Hardly had he 
left the doctor's hands, than he was about again, reading 
in Boston and New York and their more immediate neigh- 
hourhood — that is within six or seven hours by railway — 
tiU February, and then, m order to stimulate his pnbhc, 
beginning a senes of appearances at more distant places 
before returning to his starting points IIis whole tour 
included, besides a number of New England towns, 
Philadelphia, Baltunore and Washington, and ui the north 
Cleveland and Buffalo Canada and the West were struck 
out of the programme, the latter chiefly because exciting 
political matters wei e beginning to absorb public attention. 
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During these joumeymgs Dickens gave himself up alto- 
gether bo the buainesa of hia readings, only occasionally 
allowing himself to accept the hospitality proffered him 
on every side Thus only could ho breast the ilifficulties 
of his onterpnsB , for, as I have said, his health was 
never good during the whole of hia visit, and his exertions 
were severe, though eased by the self-devotion of hia atten- 
dants, of which, as of his constant kindness, both serious and 
sportive, tow.uds them, it is touching to read Already in 
January, he describes himself as not seldom ‘'so deadbeat” 
at the close of a reading "that they lay mo down on a sofa, 
after I have been washed and dressed, and I lie there, ex- 
tremely faint, for a quarter of an hour,” and as suffering 
from intolerable sleeplessness at night His appetite was 
equally disordered, and he lived mainly on stimulants 
Why had he condemned himself to such a life 1 

When at last he could declare the stress of his work 
over, he described himself as "neaily used up Climate, 
distance, catarrh, travelling, and hard work, have begun 
— I may say so, now they are nearly all over — to tell 
heavily upon me Sleeplessness besots mu, and if I had 
engaged to go on into May, I think I must have broken 
down ” Indeed, hut fur his wondeifiil energy and the 
feeling of exultation which is derived fiom a heavy task 
nearly accomplished, he would have had to follow the 
advice of " Longfellow and all the Cambridge men,” and 
give in nearly at the last But he persevered through 
the farewell readings, both at Boston and at New York, 
though on the night before the lest rending in America, 
he told Dolby that if he " had to read but twice more, 
instead of once, he couldn’t do it ” This last reading 
of all was given at New York on April 20tb, two 
days after a faiewell banquet at Dclinoiiiro’s It was 

N 2 
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wten speaking on this oceasion that, verv nalnralljr 
moved by the unalloyed welcome whiLh had greeted 
him in whatever part of the States ho had visited, 
ho made the denial ation already mentioned, promising to 
perpetuate hia grateful sonac of hia recent Amencan 
expanencea Tina apology, which was no apology, at 
least remains one among many proofs of the fact, that 
With Dickens kindness never fell on a thankless soil 
The merry month of May was still young in the Kentish 
fields and lanes when the master of Gad'a Hill Place was 
homo again at last " I had not heen at sea tliroe days 
on the passage homo,” ho wrote to hia friend Mrs, Watson, 
"when I hooaiDo injself again” It was, howevxr, too 
much, when "a ‘deputation’ — two m numhei, of whom 
only one could got into my cabin, while the other looked 
in at my window — oamo to ask me to read to the passengcis 
that evening in the saloon I respectfiiHv replied Unit 
sooner than do it 1 would assault the captain and be put 
in irons " Alas ' he was already fast bouml, by an engage- 
ment concluded soon after lie bad airived in Boston, to a 
final senes of readings at home "ParewLdl " is a difficult 
word to say for anyone who has grown accustomed to the 
stimulating excitement of a public stage, and it la not 
wonderful that Dickens should have wished to see the 
faces of his familiar friends — the English public — once 
more But the engagement to winch he had set his 
hand was for a farewell of a hundred readings, ah the 
reoompensB of eight thousand pounds, m addition to ex- 
penses and percentage It is true that ho had done this 
before he had fully realised the eftcct of hia American 
exertions , but even so, there was a terrible unwisdom in 
the promise These last readings — and he alone is, in 
common fairnesa, to be held responsible for the fact — cut 
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short a. life from which much noble fruit might stiU have 
been expected for our literature, and which m any case 
might have been prolonged as a blessing beyond all that 
gold can buy to those who loved him 

Meanwhile, he had allowed himself a shoit respite, 
before resuming hia labours in October It was not more, 
hiB friends thought, than he needed, for much of his old 
buoyancy seemed to them to bo wanting in him, except 
when hospitality' or the intercourse of friendship called it 
forth What a charm there still was in bis genial humour 
his letters would suffice to show It does one good 
to read hia description to hia kind American friends 
Mr and Mrs Fields of his tranquillity at Gad’s Hill 
“Divers birds sing here all day, and the nightingales 
all night The place is lovely, and in perfect order I 
have put five mirrors in the Swiss chalet where I write, 
and they reflect and refract in all hinds of ways the 
leaves that are quivering at tho windows, and the gieat 
fields of waving corn, and the sail-dotted river My room 
IB up among the branches of the trees, and the birds and 
the butterflies fly m and out, and the green branches shoot 
in at the open windows, and the lights and shadows of the 
clouds come and go with the rest of the company The 
scent of the flowers, and indeed of everything ihat is 
growing for miles and miles, is most delicious " 

Part of this rare leisure he generously devoted to the 
preparation for the press of a volume of literary remains 
from the pen of an old fnend The Iteligious Opinions 
of Chamcey Hare Tonmshend should not be altogethor 
overlooked by those interested in Dickens, to whom the 
loose undogmatio theology of hia friend commended itself 
as readily as the sincere religious feeling underlying it 
I cannot say what answer Dickens would have returned 
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to an inquiry as to his creed, hut the nature of hia rehgioua 
opinions la obvious enough Bom in the Church of 
England, he had so ationg an avereion from what SBomod to 
him dogmatism of any kind, that he for a time — in 1843 — 
connected himself with a Unitarian congregation , and to 
Unit, man viewa liia oivn probably continued dniing hia life 
moatneaily to appiiiiieh He described himself as “morally 
wide asunder flora Konie,” hut the religious conceptions of 
her community cannot hei e been a matter of anxious inquiry 
with him, while lie was too liheial-niindcd to be, unless 
occasionally, . ggressive in his Protestantism For the rest, 
his mind, though imaginative, was without mjstioal ten- 
dencies, while for the transitory superstitions of the day it 
was imposaiblo but that he shoidd entertain the contempt 
which they deserved, “'although,” he writes — 

I regard with a hushed and solemn fear, the mjstenes, 
between which, and this state of existouce, is interposed the 
barrier of the great tnal and obange that fall on all the things 
that lire , and, although 1 hare not the audaoitp to pretend that 
1 know nuylhing of them, 1 cannot reconcile the mere hanging 
of doors, ringing of bells, creaking ot boards, and such like 
insiguiticauccB, with the miijBetic beauty and perradicg analogy 
of all the Divine rules that I am permitted to understand 

His piety wag undemonstrative and sincere, as his books 
alone v ould suffice to prove, and he seems to have sought 
to impress upon his children those religious truths with 
the acceptance and jiiactice of wluch he remained himself 
content He lovtd the Ifeiv Testament, and had, aftei 
some fashion of his own, paraphrased the Gospel narrative 
for the use of his children , but he thought that “ half 
the misery and hypocrisy of the Christian world ansea 
from a stnbbom determiiiation to refuse the !New Testa- 
ment as a sufficient guide m itself, and to force tlie Old 
Testament into olhance with it — whereof comes all manner 
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of camel-awallowmg and of gnat-atrainmg ” Of Puntaniam 
m ita modem forms he was an uncompromiamg, and no 
doubt a conscientious, opponent, and though, with per- 
fect sincerity, he repelled the charge that hia attacks upon 
cant were attacks upon religion, yet their animm is such 
as to make the misinterpretation inteJligible His dissent- 
ing ministers are of the Battholomew Fan species, and 
though, in his Liter books, a good clergyman here and 
there makes his modest appearance, the balance can hardly 
he said to he satisfactorily rediessed 

The performance of this pious office was not the only 
kind act ho did after his return from America Of course, 
however, his own famdy was nearest to his heart No 
kmdor oi more pidicious words were ever addressed by a 
father to his children than those which, about tins time, 
he wrote to one of his sons, then beginning a successful 
career at Canihndge, and to another — the youngest — who 
was sotting forth for Australia, to join an clilor brother 
already ostahlishod in that country “ Pool Plorn,” he 
aftorwaida wrote, “ is gone to Australia It was a hard 
paiting at the last Ho seemed to me to become once 
more my youngest and favourite child as the day drew 
near, and I did not think I could have been so shaken " 

In October his “ farewell ” readuigs began He had 
never had his heart more in the work than now Cunously 
enough, not less than two proposals had reached him 
duiing this autumn — one from Birmingham and the other 
from Edinburgh — that he should allow himself to he put 
forward as a candidate foi Parliament , but he declined to 
entertain either, though in at least one of the two cases 
the prospects of success would not have been small Hia 
views of pohtical and parliamentary life had not changed 
since he had wntten to BulwerLylton m 18G5 "Would 
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there not seem to ha aomething horribly rotten m the ays- 
tom of political life, when one standa amazed how any 
man, not forced into it by lua poaition, as you are, can 
boai to live itl” Indeed, they had baldly changed amce 
the days whan he had come into personal contact with 
them aa a reporter In public and in private he had never 
ceased to iidicule our English system of party, and to 
cKprcaa his contempt for the Logisliitiire and all its works 
He had, however, continued to take a lively interest m 
public atfaira, and his letters contain not a few ahrewd 
remarks, on both liunie and foieign questions Like most 
liberal minds of lua age, ho felt a warm sympathy for the 
cause of Italy, and the English statesman whom ha 
appears to have most warmly admired wqa Lord Euasell, 
m whoso good intentions neither friends nor adversaries 
wore wont to lose faith Meanwhile, his radicalism gradu- 
ally became of the most thoroughly inde[)endent type, 
though it iiitertered neither with Ills appioval of the pro- 
osediiigs m Jamaica as an example of stiong government, 
nor with his scorn of “the meeting of jawborns and asaes," 
held against Governor Eyre at Manchester The political 
questions, however, which leally moved him deeply were 
those social problems to which his sympathy for the poor 
had always directed his attention tho poor law, temperance, 
Sunday observance, punislinicnt and prisons, labour and 
strikes On all these heads sentiment guided lua judgment, 
hut he spared no pains to convince himself that he was in 
the right and he was always generous, aa when, notwith- 
standing hia interest in Household Words, he declared 
himself unable to advocate the repeal of the paper duty 
for a moment, “as against the soap duty, or any other 
pressing on the mass of the poor ” 

Thus he found no difficulty m adhering to the course he 
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hid marked out for lumaelf The subject which now 
occupied him before all others was a scheme for a new 
reading', with winch it was his wish to vary and to intensify 
the success of the senes on winch he was engaged This 
was no other than a selection of scenes from Oliver Twiit, 
culminating in the scene of the murder of Nancy by Sikes, 
which, before producing it m public, be resolved to “try" 
upon a select private audience The trial was a brilliant 
success j " the public,’’ exclaimed a famous actiess who w as 
present, "have been looking out for a sensation these last 
fifty years or so, and, by heaven, they have got it I ’’ 
Accoidingly, from Jamury, 180!), it formed one of the 
most frequent of hia readings -md the effort which it 
involved counted for much in the collapse which was to 
follow Never were the limits between reading and 
acting more tlnuoughly effaced by Diclcens, and never 
was the production of an extraordinary effect mine 
equally shared by aiithoi and actor But few who wit- 
nessed this extraordinary pciformance can have guessed 
the elaborate preparation bestowed upon it, which is 
evident from the following notes (hy Mr C Kent) on 
the hook used in it by the reader 

What IS as striking as anjthmg iii all this reading, however — 
that IS, in tliD reading copy of it now lying before ua as wa wnta 
— IS the mass of hints as to the byplay in the stage directions for 
himBelf, BO to speak, srattered up and down the margin " Fagin 
raised Ills right hand, and shook his trembling foreduger in the 
air," is there on page 101 in print Resids it, on the rnsj-gin m 
MS , IB ths word "Action" Not a word of it was said Ik was 
simply done Again, immediately below that, on the same page 
— Sikes loquUiir " Oh 1 you haven’t, haven't you?’’ passing a 
pistel into a more convenient pocket ("Action " again m MS on 
the margiu) Nob a word was said about the pistol go 

again, afterwards, as a rousing self direotion, one sees notified in 
MS on page 107, the grim stage direotion, ** Murder coming ' ’’ 
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The “Murder” was frequently read by Dickens not 
loss than four times a week during the early months 
of 1BC9, m which year, after beginning in Ireland, 
lie had been continually travelling to and fro between 
iiirioiis parts of Groat Britain and town Already in 
Fobruiiry tin old tiniihle in his foot had made itself folt, 
hut, as usual, it liad long been disregarded On the 10th 
of April ho had boon entertained at Liverpool, in St 
(looigo’s Hall, at a banquet presided over by Lord Diiffonn, 
and in a genial speodi had tossed back the ball to l.ord 
Houghton, vihii had pleasantly banlered him for las 
unoonsciuUisness of the merits of the House of Lords 
Ten day,s afterwards, ho was to read at Preston, but, feeling 
uneasy about himself, had reported his symptoms to his 
doctor in London The latter liastcned down to Pieston, 
and persuaded Dickens to accompany him back to town, 
where, after a cniisullatinn, it was detcrminid that the 
readings must be stoiiped foi the current year, and that 
roidmg combined with travelling must noyor be resumed 
What his sistewndaw and daughter feel themselves 
pisUlied in calling “ the beginning of the end ” hid come 
at last 

With his usual presence of mind, Dukens at once 
perceived the imperative neces'-ity of interposing " as it 
were, a flydimf in the hook of my life, in which nothing 
should be written from witliouh for a bnef season of a few 
weeks " But ho insisted that the romhination of the 
reading and tlic travelling was alone to be held account- 
able for his having found hiinSLlf feeling, “for the first 
time m my life, giddy, jarred, shaken, faint, unceitain of 
voice and sight and tread and touch, and dull of spirit ” 
Meanwhile he for once kept quiet, first iii London, 
and then at Gad’s Hill "This last summer,” say 
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those who did most to make it hnght for him, “was 
a very happy one," and gladdened by the visits of many 
fnends On the retirement, also on account of lU-health, 
from All the Year Round, of his second self, Mr W H 
Wills, he was fortunately able at once to supply the 
vacant place by the appointment to it of hia eldest son, 
who seems to have inhented that sense of lucid older 
which was among his father’s most distmitive cha- 
racteristics He travelled very little this yeai, though 
in September he made a speech at Bnmmgliam on belialf 
of his favourite Midland Institute, delivermg himself, 
at its conclusion, of an antitliotiral radical common 
place, which, being niisreported or misunderstood, was 
commented upon with much unnecessary wonderment 
With a view to avoiding the dangoi of oxcebsivo fatigue, 
the latter part of the yaw was chiefly devoted to writing 
in advance part of his new hook, which, like Gnat 
EipeUations, was to grow up, and to be belter for growing 
up, in his own Kentish home, and almost within sound 
of the hells of " Cloisteiham" Cathedral But the new 
book was never to be finished 

The first number of The Mystny oj Edmn Droad was 
not published tiU one more short senes of twelve readings, 
given in London during a period extending from January 
to March, was at an end He had obtained Sir Thomas 
Watson’s consent to Ins carrying out this wish, largely 
caused by the desire to compensate the Messrs Chappell 
m some measure for the disappointment to which he had 
been obhged to subject them by the interruption of his 
longer engagement Thus, though the Christmas of 18fi9 
had brought with it anothei wainiiig of trouble in the 
foot, the year 1870 opened busily, and early m January 
Dickens established himself for the season at 5, Hyde 
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Pttrk Place Early m the month he made another speech 
at Birmzngham , hut the readings were strictly confined 
to London. On the other hand, it was not to bo 
expected that the "Murder” would be excluded from the 
list It was read in January, to an audience of actors 
and actresses , and it is pleasant to think that he was 
able to testify to liis kindly feeling towards their profes- 
sion on one of the last occasiona when he appeared on his 
own stage “I set myself,” he wrote, ‘to carrying out of 
themselves and thfir ohservation, those who were hent on 
watching how the effects were got , and, I helieve, I suc- 
ceeded Commg hack to it again, however, I feel it was 
madness ever to do it so continuously My ordmary 
pulse IS seventy-two, and it runs up under thus effort 
to one hundred and tuelvc” Yet this fatal reading was 
repeated thneo more before the series closed, and with 
even more staitlmg results upon the reader The 

careful ohservations made hy his ph}sician, however, 
show that the excitement of the last readings was alto- 
gether too great for any man to have endured much 
longer At last, on March IGlh, the night came 
which closed fifteen years of personal relations between 
the English public and ita favounte author, such as are, 
after all, unparalleled in tlie history of our literature 
His farewell words were few and simple , and referred 
with dignity to his resolution to devote himself hence- 
forth exclusively to his calling a.s an author, and to his 
hope that in but two short weeks’ time his audience 
" might enter, in their own homes, on a new Berics of 
readings at which his assistance would be indispensable ” 
Of the ehort time which remained to him his last hook 
was the chief occupation , and an association thus clings 
to the Mystery oj Edwin Druud, which Would, in any 
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ca^iP, incline ua to treat thia fragment — for it waa to lip no 
mure — with tenderneas One would, indeed, hardly be justi- 
fied in asserting that this story, like that which Thacker, ly 
left behiiiJ him m the same utillnishod state, bade fair to 
become a masterpiece m its author’s later manner, there la 
niueh that is forced in its humour, while as to the working 
out of the chief diaracteia oor me, ms of judgment are of 
course incomplete The outline of the design, on the other 
hand, presents itself with tolcrahle clearness to the minds 
of moat readeia of insight or expciiencc, though the story 
deserves its nirno of a mystery, instead of, like Oar 
Mutual Fiicuil, seeming mculy to withhold a necessary 
explanation And it must be allowed that few plots have 
pvei been mote elleclivdy laid than tins, of which the 
untying will iicvci be known Tliiec such personages jn 
relation to a deed of daikness as Jasper for its conliiver, 
Durden for its unconscious accnmplico, and Deputy fur its 
self invited witness, ami all so natiiially connecting them- 
selves with the locality of the jicrpeliatioii of the ciiiiie, 
assuiedly could not have been brought together, except 
by one who had gradually attained to mastership in the 
adaptation of characters to the purposes of a plot Still, 
the strongest iiiiprcbsiun left upon the reader of this frag- 
ment, is the evidence it fuinishcs of Dickens having 
retained to the last powers winch were most peculiarly 
and distinctively his uwn Hav.iig skilfully brought into 
connexion, for the purposes of bis plot, two such 
strangely-contrasted spheres of life and death, as the 
cathedral close at “ Cloisterham ” and an opmm-smoking 
den 111 one of the obscurest corners uf London, he is 
enabled, by hia imaginative and observing powers, not 
only to realise the picturesque Elements m both scenes, 
but also to convert them mto a twofold background, accom 
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madating itself to the most vivid hues of human passion 
This la to bruir; out what he was wont to call “ the romantic 
aspect of faruihar Hungs ’’ With the physiognomy of 
Cloisterham — otherwise Rochester — with its cathedral, 
and its “monastery ” ruin, and its " Minor Canon Corner," 
and its "Nuns' House” — otherwise “ Eastgate House," in 
the High Street — he was, of course, closely acquainted , 
hut he had never reproduced its features with so artistic a 
cunnmg, and the Mystery of Edwin Diood will always 
haunt Bishop Gundulph’s venerable building and its 
tranquil piecincts As for the opium-Finoking, we have 
his own statement, that what he described he saw— “ exactly 
as he had described it, penny ink-hottle and all — down in 
Shad well" in the autumn of 1869 "A couple of the 
luapectoi's of Lodging-houses knew the woman, and took 
me to her as I was making a round with them, to see for 
myself the working of Lord Shafteshiiry’s Bill " Between 
these scenes, JohiiJasjicr — a figure conceived with singular 
force — moi es to and fro, prepatiug liis mysterious design 
No stoiy of the kuui ever began more fiiii ly , and we may 
be excused from inquiring whether signs of dimiiiislnd 
vigour of invention and freshness of execution are to be 
found m oLliei and less prominent portions of the gnat 
novelist's lost work 

Before, in tins yeai 1 870, Dickens withdrew fiom London 
to Gad’s Hill, with the hope of there m quiet carrying his all 
but half-finiblied task to its close, liis health had not been 
satisfactory, ho had suffered from time to time mliisfoot, 
and his weary and aged look was observed by many of hia 
friends He was able to go occasionally into society , 
though at the last dmner-party whieh lie attended — 
it was at Lord Houghtan’s, to meet the Prmce of Wah's 
and the King of the Belgians — he had been unable to 
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mount atove the dmmg-room floor Already in March the 
Queen had found a suitable opportunity for inviting hini 
to wait upon her at Buckingham Pidace, when she had much 
gratified him by her kuidly maniioi , and a few days latei 
he made hia appearance at the levee Tliose acknowlcdg 
meiits of his position as an English author were as they 
should be, no othcis were offeiod, nor is it a matter of 
regret that there should have boon no titles to mstribu 
on Ins tomb He was also twice seen on one of those publio 
occasions which no eloijurnce graced so leadily and so 
pleasantly as his once m April, at the dinner fur the 
Newsvendors' Chinty, when he spoke of the existence 
among his bumble clients of that “ feiding of biotheriiood 
and sympathy which u worth much to all men, or they 
would herd with wolves , " and once in May — only a day 
or two before he wont home into the country — when ut 
the Royal Academy dinnei, he paid a touching tribute to 
the eminent painter, Daniel Maclise, who in the good old 
days liad been much like a brother to himself Anotliri 
fiitncl and companion, Maik Lemon, passed away a day 
01 two iifteiwards , and with the most intiiiiate of all, his 
future biogiapher, he lamented tliu familiar faces of their 
companions — not one of whom had passed his sixtieth year 
— upon which they were not to look again On the 30th 
of May he was once more at Gad's Hill 

Heie he forthwith set to work on liia book, taking walks 
aa usual, though of no veiy gicat length On Thursday, 
the 9th of June, he had intended to pay hia usual weekly 
visit to the office of his journal, and accordingly, on the 
8th, devoted the afternoon as well as the mornmg to finish- 
ing the sixth number of the story When he came across 
to the house from the chalet before dinner, he seemed, to 
his Bister-m law, who alone of the family was at home, 
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tij-ed aid sJcTit, and, no aooner had they aat down to 
dinner, than she noticed how aenously ill he looked It 
speedily became evident that a ht was npon him “ Come 
and he down,” bhc enti rated “Yes, on the [jfround,” he 
Bald, very distinctly — tliece were the last words he spoke 
— and he slid from her arm, and fell upon the floor He 
was laid on a couch in the room, and theiv! he remained 
unconscious almost to the last lie died at ten minutes 
past sue on the evening of the 9th — by which time hia 
daii^'hters and lus eldest son had heen able to join the 
faithful watcher hy lua side , his sister and his son Henry 
airivod when all was over 

Ills own Jcbinj had been to he hnned near Gad’s Hill, 
though at one time lu h snd to have expiessed a wish 
to lie in a disused gravoyanl, which is still pointed out, in 
a secluded corner ui tlie moat of RoehcBtcr Castle Pre- 
parations had been made accordingly, when the Dean and 
Chapter of Rochester urged a request that Ins reimins niiglit 
be placed in tin ir Catliedial Ihis was assmted to , but at 
the last moment the I)e iii of Westmiiistei gave expression to 
a widispicad wish thac the great national writer might he 
m the niitioiial Abbiy There he was buried on Juno 
1 1th, without tin slightest attempt at the pomp winch he 
had ileprecatcd in Ins will, and which he almost hercely 
condemned in more than one of liis writings “The funeral," 
ivrites Dean Stanley, whose own dust now mingles with that 
of so m vny illustrious dead, " was strictly private It took 
place at an e irly hour m the summci morning, the grave 
having been dug in secret the night before, and the vast 
solitary spaoe of the Abbey was occupied only by the 
small band of the mourners, and the Abbey clergy, who, 
without any music except the occasional peal of the organ, 
read the funeral service For days the spot was visited 
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by thoiiBands, many were the tears shed by the poorer 
visitors He rests besiile Sheridan, Gamtlt, and Hender- 
son” — the first actoi ever buried m the Abbey Associations 
of another Icind clusternear, but hia generous spirit ivould 
not have disdained the thought that lie would seem even 
in death the players’ friend 

A plain memoiial brass on the walls of Rochester 
Cathedral vindicates the share which the ancient city and 
its neighbourhood will always have in his fame Eut 
moat touching of all it is to think of him under the tieea 
of his own gaiden on the hill, in the pleasant home where, 
after so many labours and so many wanderings, he died in 
peace, and as one who had earned his rest 


u 



ClIArTFR VII 

THE FLTURE Ul HICK.E>i^’ TAME 

Theiif Is 110 u'Aaon wIuIlvu tu bdiLVL that in the few 
yeiin wlm,li have gone by since Dickens' Jeath the delight 
taken 111 Ills wuike throughout England and North America, 
aa well as elsewhere, has diminished, oi that ho is not 
sLill one of our few most jioimlar writers The meie 
fact that liH iioimhirity has remained such since, nearly 
half a century agn he, like a beam of spnng sunshuio, hist 
made the world gay, is a .sufficient indication of the 
inlluenoL which he must have cxeiusid upon his nge In 
om world of lelteis his followers have heeii many, though 
ilatuially enough those ivhose original genius impelled 
them to follow their own course Boonebl ceased to be his 
imitators Among these I know no mure tigiial iiistanee 
than the gieat novelist whose surpassing merits he had 
veiy swiftly rceogiiiscd in hci cailicsL woik Foi though 
111 the A'cene.? of Clerical Life George Eliot seems to he, as 
it were, he^iULing between Ditkeua and Thackeray aa the 
models of her humorous writing, i eiiuiuhceiices of the 
former are uiimisUkeable in the opening of Amos Baiton, 
111 Ah Otlfil'b Loue-SCoijf, iii Janet’s Repentance, and 
though it would be hazardous to trace his influence in 
the dumeatic scenes in Adam Bede, neither a Chnstmae 
exordium in one of the books of Tilt MM on the Flosi 
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nor the Sam Weller-like freshness of Boh Jakin m the 
same ponerful story, is altogether the author's own Two 
of the moat successful continental novcbsts of the present 
day have gone to school with Dickens the one the truly 
national writer whose Debit and Cirdit, a work laigcly in 
the manner of his English model, has, as a picture of 
modem life, remained unexcelled in German literature , ‘ 
the other, the bulhant Southerner, who may write as 
much of the Hietoi tj 0/ his Books as his public may desire 
to learn, hut who cannot write the pathos of Dickens 
altogether out of Jack, 01 his farcical fun out of La 
Nahah And again — for I am merely illustrating, not 
attempting to describe, the literary influence of Dickens 
— who could fail to trace in the Ciihturinan studies and 
sketches of Bret Harte elements of humour and of pathos, 
to which that genuinely original author would be the last 
to deny that his groat English " Master" was no stranger 1 

Yet popularity and hteiary influence, however wide 
and however strong, often pass away as they have come , 
and in no field of hteiature are there many leputations 
which the sea of tune fails hoforo very long to 
submerge In prose fiction — a comjiariiLively young 
hterary growth — they are certiiuly not the most 
numerous, perhaps because on vvoiks of tins species the 
manners and style of an age most readily impress them- 
selves, reiideimg them proportionately strange to the 
ages that come after In the works of even the lessei 
playwrights who pleased the liberal times of Elizabeth, 
and m lyrics of even secondary nient that were admired 

' In the last Tolume of his magnum opua of historical hotion, 
Gaatav Freyta^, describee Boz'* as about the year 1846, hlliug 
with bonndlesa enthusiaBm tho hea ta uf yuLiug* meo aad maidens 
in a small Silesian oouutiy town 
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by fantastic Caroline caTaliera, we can still take pleasme 
But who can read many of the “ standard ” novels pub- 
lished as lately even as the days of George the Fourth 1 
The speculation is, therefore, not altogether idle, whether 
Dickens saw truly when labouiing, as mast great men 
do labour, m the belief that his woik was not only 
for a day Literary eminence was the only eniinenco he 
desired, while it was one of the very healthiest elements 
in Ins character, that whatever he was, he was thoioiighly 
He would not have told anyone, os I' leldmg’s author told 
Mr Booth at the sponging hoie-e, that loiiiaucB wilting “la 
certainly the easiest work in the worhl,” nor lieiiig what 
he was, could lie ever have found it eucli in hib own case 
“ Whoev er,” he declared, “ is devoted to an ai t ui ust he con- 
tent to give himself wholly up to it, and to find his lecom- 
pense in it ” And not only did he obey his own lahoiir- 
kwa, hut in the details of his work as a man of letters he 
spared no pains and no exercise of self control ‘ I am,” 
he generously told a beginner, to whom he was counselling 
patient endeavour, "an impatient and impulsive poison 
myself, hut it has been for many years the constant effort 
of my life to practise at my desk what I preach to you ” 
Never, therefore has a man of letters had a better claim 
to he judged by his works As he expressly said iii hia 
will, he wished for no other monument than his writings , 
imd with their aid we, who already belong to a new 
generation, and whose children will care nothing for the 
gossip and the scandal of which he, like most popular 
celebrities, was in his lifetime jiuvileged or doomed to 
become the theme, may seek to form some dehnite con- 
ception of hia future place among dlustnous Englishmen 
It would, of course, be against all experience to suppose 
that to future generations Dickens, as a writer, will be all 
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that he waa to hia own Much that constitutes the subject, 
or at least furniahes the background, of his pictures of 
English life, like the Fleet Prison and the Marshalaea, 
has vanished, or is being iinpioved off the face of the 
land The foiui, again, of Dickens’ principal works may 
become obsolete, as iL was in a sense accidental He was 
the moat popular iiovihst of hia day, hot should prose 
ficticn. O’' even the full and floiid species of it which has 
cnjoyid so long lived a favour ever he out of season, the 
pcpuUrity of Dickens’ books must experience an in- 
evitable diminution And oven before that ilay arrives, 
not all the works in a paiticnlar species of literature that 
may to a particular age have seemed destined to live, will 
have hecn preserved Nothing is more surely tested by 
time than that originality which is the a'crol of a wnter’s 
continuing to bo famous, and continuing to be road 

Dickens was not — and to whom in those latter ages of 
literature could such a term be applied ! — a self-made 
writer in the sense that lie owed nothing to those who 
had gone bcfoie him Ho was most assuredly no classical 
scholar, — how could he have been ? But I should hesitate 
to call him an ill-read man, though he certainly was neither 
a great nor a catholic reader, and though he could not help 
thinking about Nu hola.t NiMchy while he was reading the 
Cm se of Kehama In his own branch of literature lus judg- 
ment was sound and sure-footed It was of cniirse a happy 
accident, that as a hoy he imhihcd that taste for good 
fiction which is a thing inconceivable to the illiterate 
Sneers have been directed against the poverty of his book 
shelves in his earlier days of authorship , but I fancy 
there were not many popular novelists in 1839 who would 
have taken down with them into the country for a summer 
sojourn, as Dickens did to Petersham, not only a couple 
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of Scott's novels, but ColdBimtli, Swift, Fieldmg, Smollett, 
and the British Essayists , nor is there one of these national 
classics — unless it he Swift — with whom Dickens' books 
or letters fail to show him to have been familiar Of 
Goldsmith's hooks, he fold Forster, m a letter which 
the hiograjihcr of Goldsmith modostlj suppressed, he 
" had no imliflrrcnt porcoptioii — to the best of his re- 
meniliTLince — when little more than a child” He 
discusses with undei6t.inding the relative literary merits 
of the Benoiis and humorous papers m Thf Spectator, 
and, with regard to unother woih of iinigUE significance in 
the history of English fiction, Rvimiion Crusoe, he acutely 
observed that "one of the most popular hooks on earth has 
nothing in il to make anyone laugh or cry” "It is a 
hook," he added, winch he “ read very much ” It may 
be noted, by the way, that he was an attentive and 
ludioious student of Hogarth , and that thus Ins criticisms 
of liuiiioioua pu tonal art rested upon as broad a basis of 
compansnn as did his judgment of his great predecessors 
m English humorous fiction 

Among these predecessors it has hecome usual to asf-ert 
that Smollett exercised the gicatest influence upon 
Dickens It la no doubt true that in Dai id Copper- 
field's library Sniollclt'a hooks are mentioned first, and 
m the greatest number, that a vision of Ecidenck Random 
and Straji haunted the very wicket-gatc at Blunderstonp, 
that the poor little hero’s first thought on entenng the 
King's Bench prison was the strange company whom 
Eodeiick met in the Marsh ilsca, and that the references 
lo Smollett and hia Imoks aie fiequent in Dickens' other 
hooka and in his letters Leghorn seemed to him "made 
illuatnouB ” by Smollett’s grave, and in a late penod of his 
hie he cnticieea hia chief fitliune with admirable justice 
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“ Humphry ClinltPi he wntea, “ la certainly Smollett’a 
bfiat I am rather divided between Fercgnne Pickle and 
Roderivk Random, both extraordinarily good in their way, 
which IS a way without tenderneaa , but you will have to 
read them both, and I aend the first volume of Peregi me 
as the richer of the two ” An odd volume of Pere- 
grine waa one of tlio hooka with winch the waiter at the 
Holly Ti PC Inn endeavoured to beguile the lonely Chriat- 
mas of the snoued up traveller, but the latter "knew every 
word of it already ’’ In the Laty Tour, “ Thomas, now 
juat able to grope hia way along, in a doiihled-iip condi- 
tion, was no bad embodiment of Commodore Trunnion ’’ 
I have noted, moreover, coincidences of detail which bear 
witness In Dickens familiarity with Smollett’s works 
To Lieutenant Bowling and Commodore Trunnion, as to 
Captain Cuttle, every m,in was a “ brother,” and to the 
Commodore, as to Mi Smallweed, tlic most abusive sub- 
stantive addressed to a woman ailmittoJ of intensification 
by the epithet "brimstone" I think DicLens had not 
forgotten the opening of the Adoriduics of aa Atom when 
he wrote a jiasaage in the opening of his own Chi i sfmos 
Carol , and that the characters of Tom Pinch and Tommy 
Traddles — the formei more especially — were not conceived 
without some thought of honest Strap Furthermore, it 
was Smollett's example that probably suggested to Dickens 
the attractive Jingle m the title of his HicIioIhb Nichleliy 
But these are for the most part mere details The manner 
of Dickens as a whole resembles Fielding’s more strik- 
ingly than Smollett’s, as it was only natural that it should 
The irony of Smollett m diici than was reeoncileabie with 
Dickens' nature , it is only in the occasional extravagances 
of his biiniour that the former anticipates anything in the 
latter, and it is only the cunrseet scenes of Dickens 
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earlier books — such as that between Noah, Charlotte, and 
Mrs Sowerberry m Oliver Tioiat — which recall the whole 
manner of his predecessor They resemble one another 
in their deacriptivo accuracy, and in the accumulation of 
detail by which they produce instead of obscuring vivid 
ness of impression , hut it was i.mpo=sible that Dickens 
should prefer the general method of the novel of adventure 
pure and aimple, such as Smollett produced after the 
example of Gil Bldi, to the less crude form adopted hy 
Fielding, who adhered to earlier and nobler models 
With Fielding’s, innreovei Dickens’ whole nature was 
congenial , they both had that tenderness which Smollett 
laekeil , and the eireumstanec that of all English untprs 
of the past, Fielding’s name alone was given by Dickens 
to one of lii 5 sons shows how, like so many of Fielding s 
readers, he had learnt to love him with an almost personal 
affection The ’ erv spirit of the .uithnr of Tom Jones — that 
gaiety which, to borrow the saying of a recent historian 
concerning Cervantes, renders even brutality agreeable, and 
that charm of sympathetic feeling which makes us love 
those of hia characters which he loses himself — seem astir 
111 some of the most delightful passages of Dickens' most 
delightful books So in Pirhwtck, to begin with, m 
wliieli, by the way, Fielding la cited with a twinkle of 
the eye all his own, and in Martni wheio a 

chapter opens with a passage which is pure Fielding 


It was morning, and the beaotiful Aurora, of whom, so mu oh 
hath been written, said, and Bang, did, with her rosy fingers, 
nip and tweak Miss Pecksniff’s nose It was the frolicsome 
custom of the goddess, in hsr intercourse with the fair Cherry, 
to do so , or m more prosnio phrase, the lip of that feature 
in the sweet girl’s ooiinienancs was always very led at breakfast 
Lime 
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Among tne wiltera of Dickens own age mere Were only 
two, or perhaps three, who in very different degrees and 
ways, exercised a noticeable influence upon Ills wiitings 
He once declared to Washington Irving that he kept every- 
thing written by that delightful author upon “his shelves, 
and in liis thoughts, and in his heart of hearts’ And, 
doubtless, in Dickens’ early days as an author the influence 
of the American classic may have aided to sLimulaLe the 
imaginative element in his English admiier’s genius, and 
to preserve him fiom a grossness of liunmur into winch 
after the Skuttht'a In/ Doz, lie very rarely allowed hiiiisDlf 
to lapse The two other writers were t’arlylc, and, as I 
have frequently noted in previous chapters, the friend and 
fellow-labourer of Dickens’ later nianhucid, ]\li Wilkn 
Collins It IS no unique experience that the disciple 
should influence the master , and in this instanci , pciliaps 
with the co-opeiation of the examples of the modem 
French theatre, which the two frit nils had studied iti 
common, Mr Wilkie Collins’ manner had, I think, no 
small share in bringing about a traiisfoimation m that of 
Dickens His stones thus gradually lost all traces of 
the older masters both in general method and m detail , 
while he came to condense and concentrate his effects in 
successions of skilfully-arranged scenes Dickens' debt 
to Carlyle was, of course, of another natuie, and in his 
works the proofs are not few of his icadincss to aceepL 
the teachings of one whom he declared he would "go at 
all times fariher to see than any man alive ’ There was 
something singular in the admiration these two men felt 
for one another, foi Carlyle, aftei an acquaintance of almost 
lliirty years, spoke of Dickens as “a most cordial, sincere, 
clear-sighted, quietly decisive, just, and loving man,’’ and 
there is not one of these epithets but seems well con- 
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Bidered and wbU chosen But neither Carlyle nor 
Dlekena possessed a moral quality omitted in this list, 
till quality of patience, nliich ahliors either “ quietly” 
or loudly “deciding” a question before considering it 
under all its aspects, .md in a spirit of fairness to all 
Bides The Lriltei Div/ Fumjihlef^, to ronflne myself to 
them,' likf so much uf the jioliLical jdiilosophy, if it is to ho 
dignified hy that name, 11111111 in part Dickens derived from 
them, wt re at the time ellLtliic strokes ol eatiiieal invectii e, 
noiv, their edge serins hliint and their em rgy inflation 
Take the panijihlet on klodtl Prisons, ivith its summary 
of a tlieniy ivliich Pitkons sought m every iiay to enforce 
iilion Ills readers, or again, that entitled Doninng Street, 
■wliiih settles the question of party government as a 
queslinii of the choice between BiifTy and Boodle, or, 
according tn t'siljle, tlio HononraWe helix Parvulus and 
Llic Kiglit Iloiiuurihlc I'cliLissimus Zero 'dhe corrosive 
power of siuli sueasiiis may ho unquestionable, hut the 
angry rlietouc pointed by them becomes part of the nature 
of those who habitually employ its utterance in lieu of 
argument, and not a little of the declamatoiy chiiieiit in 
Dickens, which no doubt at first exercised its effect upon 
a largo number of Ksulois, must be a-sLiihcd to hia read- 
ing Ilf a great writer, who was often very niueli more 
stimulative than nutritious 

iSomething, then, ho owed to other writers, but it was 
liLLlc indeed in comparison with what he owed to liia 
natural gifts First among these, I think, must be placed 
what may, in a wonl, he called Ins sensibility — that quality 

’ The pRBSftgo 111 Ohvvr Tw\si (chapter iiivii ) whicli illustiates 
the maiiiii Lhat iliguity, and even holiacae too, BomciimeB BiTB 
iiinre queBtiniie of coat and waiBtcoat than boihq people imagine,'' 
iniv or may uol, he a i eiaiiiisceuce of Sartor Resartua, then 
tlSSR) firRt piihlmhed lu a Tolnme 
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of which humour, m the more limited aenae of the word, 
and pathos are the twin pioducts And in Dickena hotU 
these were paramount powers, almost equally various in 
their forma and effective in their operation According 
to M Tame, Dickens, while he excels in irony of a 
particulai sort, being an Englishman, is iiicapalile of being 
gay Such profundities arc unfathomable to the readers 
of Pitkvacl , though the French eutic may hare gene- 
rahaed from Dickens’ later writings only His pilhos is not 
Ibbr true than various, for the gradations are marked be- 
tween the alern tragic pathos ofJTrod Tuni'\, the iiicUiiig 
pathos of the Old Cunubihj Shop, Dvudiri/ ami Son, 
and David Cnpiporjielrl, and the pathos ol li< Iplessncsa 
which appeals to us in Smike and Jo Hut this sensi- 
bility would nut have given ua Dickens' gallery of In mg 
pictures, had it not been for the powers of iniaginaLiou 
and observation which enabled him spoiitniieiiusly to 
pxcrci&e it in countless directions 'Jo the way m wbieli 
his imagination enabled liim to identify biriiseir with Liu 
figments of bis own brain he fieipicntlj teslilied Dante 
was not more cettam m his cdestial and mfcm.’l topo 
graphy than was Dickens as to “every st,(ir m the little 
midshipman’s house, ” and as to “eiei) yming geiilleiiiaii’s 
bedstead m Dr Hlimber’s catablisliment ” (Jni parlicuLu 
class of plienoraena may be instanced msteail of many, 
in the observation and poetic reproduction of which hia 
amgular natural endowment continually manifested itself 
— I mean those of the weather It is not, indeed, often 
that he nacs to a fine image like that in the desciiption 
of the night m which Ralph Nicklehy, ruined and crushed, 
slinks home to liis death 

The night was dark, and a cold wjud blevr, ilrmug* Lhc rlouda 
funonelj and fast before it There was ouo black gloomi, iriaBS 
that leemed to follow him not buirjiDg lu the wild chose TVith 
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the others, but Imgering Bullenly behind, and gliding darkly and 
eteultLily on He often looked back at this, and, more than 
□nco, stopped to lot it im'B over, but, aumohow, when he went 
forward again, it wae atill behind him, coming mouinfully and 
alowly up, like a ahadnwy funeral train 

Hilt ho tio.iin and again enaWci ns tn feel, aa if 
the (Ihristmaa morning on 'which Mr Pickwick ran 
gaily down the slide, or aa if the "very quiet” inonn- 
lit night in the midst of -wdiiLli a sudden sound, like the 
finng of a gun or a pistol, slaillcil tho repose of LiiiLoln’a 
Inn Fields, were not only what we ha\e often precisely 
cxpancnced ni country ullages or m London squares 
hut as if they were the very morning and the very night 
which we mnnf evpeiience, if sve were feeling the glow of 
wintry me rriuient, or the awful chill of the preserilimeut of 
evil 111 a do id hour In its lower form this combination nf the 
powers of iiiuigin.iLion iiiid ohseriation has the rapidity of 
wit, and, iiidiHil, sonietiiiips is wit llie gilt of siuldonly 
finding out whnl a man, a Hung, a comhination of man 
and thing, is like — this, too, comes hy nature , and 
tin re is something electrifying in its sudden exeieise, 
even on the most linul occasions, as when Flora, 
delighted with Little Donil's faudilen rise to fortune, 
requests to know all 

about the good, door, quiet little thing, and all the ebaugea nf 
her fartunea, carriage people uow, no doubt, and heraea without 
number moat romantic, a coat-of arma of oonrae, and wild beaata 
nn thnr hind lega, allowing lb aa if it waa a copy they had dona 
with mnutha from oar te ear, good gracioua ' 

But nature, when alio gifted Dickens with sensibility, 
obsenation, ami imagination, liad bestowed upon him jet 
another boon in the quality which seems more prominent 
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than any other m hia whole being The vigour of Dickena — 
a mental and moral \ igour supported by a spleiiiii J physical 
organism — was the parent of some of Ills fiiibles , among 
the rest, of hia tendency to exaggeration No fault has 
been more frequently found with his u oikmaiiahip than 
this , nor can he be said to have defended himself very 
sucLESsfully on this head when he declared that he did 
"nut recollect ever to have heard or seen the chaige of 
exaggeration made against a feeble performance, though, in 
its feebleness, it may have been most untrue ’’ UuL without 
this vigour he could not have been creative as he was , and 
in him there were accordingly united with rare com- 
pleteness a swift responsiveness to the impulses of humoiii 
and pathos, an mexhaustfble fertility in discovering and 
mientiiig mateiiala for their exercise, and the constant 
cioative desire to give to these newly-created materials a 
vuid plastic form 

And the mention of this ksl-uamcd gift in Dickens 
suggests the query whether, finally, theie is anything iii his 
vianiifi as a water which may prevent the continuance of 
his extraordinary popularity No writer can he great wiLh- 
uiit a maimer of his own, and that Dickens had such a 
iinnncr hia most supeicihous ceiisuier will readily allow 
Ills terse narrative powei, often intensely humorous in its 
unblushing and unwinking gravity, and often deeply 
p ilhetic in its simplicity, is as characteristic of his manner 
as IS the auprerao felicity of phraae inw'hich he has no equal 
As to the latter, I should hardly know where to btgm and 
wheie to leave off were I to attempt to illustrate it But 
to take two matauces of different kmda of wit, I may cite 
a passage in Glister's narrative of her interview with Lady 
Dedlock " And so I took the letter from her, and she said 
she had nothing to give me, and I mzd I was poor viykdj, 
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and coimqnenfhj wanted nothintj," aud, of a different kind, 
the aci.ouiit in one of Ins lettora of a convereation with 
jracready, in which the groat tragedian, after a aolemn 
hut impasoiuned conimendalion of his friend's reading, 
"imt Ins hand upon my breast and pulled out Ins packet- 
handkerchief, and I felt as i/ I were doing aomeboibj tohis 
Weiner " Theae, I think, were among the most character- 
istic mEnta of hia style It also, and more especially in 
his later years, had its characteristic faults The danger 
of degenerating into mannerism is mcident to every 
original mannei Tliere is mannerism in most of the 
gloat Liiglish prose wiitera of Dickens’ age — m Carlyle, 
111 Maumlay, in Thackeray — but in none of them is there 
more mannerism than in Dickens himself In his earlier 
writings, m Nnheihu Nuldehg, for instance (I do not, of 
course, refer to the Portsmouth boards), and even in Martin 
C'iii2 hit it, there is much stageyness , but in Ins later works 
las uvin iiuuiicnsm had swallowed up that of the stage, 
and, more (“nicci.illy in serious passages, Ins style had 
become what M Tame happily characterises as le style 
iounnente Ills choice of words remained throughout 
excellent, and Ins construetiou of sentences clear He told 
Mr Wilkie Cullina that " underlining was not his nature , ” 
and 111 truth he had no need to emphasise liis expressions, 
01 to bid the reader " go back upon their meaning " He 
recognised his lesponsihility, as a popular writer, lu keeping 
the vocabulary of the language pure , and in Little Dornt 
ho ei Jii solemnly deebnes to use the French word trousseau 
111 bis urtliograpliy, on the other hand, he was not free 
from Americanisms, and his interpunctuation was con- 
Eiateiilly odd But these aie trifles , his more importaiit 
mannerisms were, hke many really dangerous faults of style, 
only the excess of characteristic excellences Thus it was 
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ho who elaborated with impreeedouted effect, th.il humorous 
species of paraphrase winch, .is one of the most imitiihle 
devices of lus cljlc, Ins ilsu hccii tha most peisistently 
mutated AVe are all lickliid when Giip, the laveu, 
" issues orders fui the instant preparation of iniiuiueiahle 
kettles for purpuaes of tea ,” oi when Ml recksniff's ej 0 
13 “piously upraised, with aomethuig of that expiessiou 
winch the poetry of ages has attiibutud to a dumistic bird, 
ivhoii hreathmg its last amid the ravages of an clccLiic 
storm , ” hut in the end the device hccLinies a meie tuck 
of Lircuinlocutioii Aiiothei in.nineiihin which grew n]i()n 
Dickens, and was faithfully iimlatcd by several of his 
disciples, was primarily due to Ins li.ihit of tinning a fuel, 
fancy, or sitintiou round on cieryeide This consisted 
in the rciteialinii of .v construction, or of part of a con- 
struction, m the strained ihetorical fashion to which lie 
at last accuatomed us in spile of ourselves, hut to which 
we were loath to submit in lus imitatoro These and 
certain other poLuliaiilics, which it would be dithcnlt 
to indicate without incurring the ch.irge of hyperciiticism, 
lurdencd aa the style of Dickens liarJeued , and, for 
instance, in tlie Tnle u/ Ttm Cities hi3 mannensma may he 
seen aidehy sole in glittcung array By way of compensa- 
tion, the oLca-iunal soleci-aUis and vulgaiiams of his earlier 
style (he only \ eiy giadiially ridded liimself of the cockney 
hahit of punning) no longer inaired his pages , and he 
ceased to break or lap&e oceasionally, in liighly-impassioned 
passages, into blank verso 

From first to last Dickens’ niaiinensm, hko eveiythmg 
which he made part of himeelf, was not merely oaaumed 
on occasion, hut was, so to speak, abaorhed into hie nature 
It ahowa itself ui almost everything that he wrote in hia 
later years, from the most carefully-elaborated chapters of 
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hia booka down to the moat deoply-felt pasaagea of hu 
moat familiar torieapondence, m the midst of the moat 
gBiiume piathos and moat exuberant humour of his booka, 
and in the midst of the aoimd aonae and unaffected piety 
of hia privato letters Future generationa may, for this 
very rpaaoii, be perplexed and irritated by what we merely 
stumbled at, and may wish that what la an element 
hardly aoparabla from many of Dickens’ compoaitiona were 
away from them, as one wishes away from hia aignature 
that horrible flourish which in hia letters he aometiinea 
represents himself as too tired to append 

But no distaste foi his mannerisms is likely to obscure 
the sense of his ach'evcmeiiLs in the branch of literature 
to whi(.h ho devoted the full powers of his genius and the 
best energies of his nature He introduced indeed no new 
species of prose fiction into our literature In the historical 
novel ho made two far from unsuocessfiil essays, m the 
earlier of ivliich in paiticular — Barnabij Rudge — he showed 
a laudable desire to enter into the spirit of a past age , 
hut he Mas without the reading or the patience of either 
the aiitlior of Wairrl^y or the author of The Virginians, 
and avithoiit the line histone enthusiaam which animates 
the bioader workmanship of Westward Ho For the 
purely imaginative romance, on the other hand, of which 
in aome of his avorka Lord Dyttrjn waa the moat promment 
representative in coiiLomporary English literature, Dickens' 
gemiia M as not without certain affinitiea , hut to feel hia 
full strength, he needed to touch the earth with liia feet 
Thus it IS no mere phrase to say of him that he found 
the ideal in the lual, and drew his inspirations from the 
woild around him Perhaps the strongest temptation 
which ever seemed likely to divert him from the sounder 
forma in wluch hia mosterpiecea were cast, lay in the 
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direction of tha novel with a purpose, the fiction in- 
tended primarily and aliove all things to promote the 
correction of some social abuse, or the achievement of 
flonie social reform lint iii spite of himself, to whom 
the often voiceless cause of the suffering and the op- 
pressed was at all tunes dearer than any mere literary 
success, he ^yaa preserved from binding his muse, as his 
fiiLiid Cruikshank bound his art, handmaid in a service 
with which freedom was irrecoiicileable His artistic 
mstinct helped him iii this, and perhaps also the con- 
sciousness that where, as in The Ohmci, or in Hard Times, 
he had gone furthest in this diiecLiyn, there had been 
something jarruig in the result Thus, under tho influences 
deaeiibed above, ho carried on tho English novel mainly 
m tho directions which it had taken under its early 
masters, and mure especially in those m which tho essential 
attributes of liu own genius prompted him to excel 

Among the olonients on which the oflect alike of tho 
novelist’s and of the dianiatist's woik must, apart from 
style and diction, essentially depend, that of construction 
la obviously one of the most significant In this Dickens 
was, in the earlier peiiod of his authorship, very far from 
strung This w as due in part to the accident that he began 
his literary career as a writer of Hkctihes, and that his first 
Luntmuous book, Pukwiik, was originally designed as little 
more than a string of such It was due in a still greater 
measure to the mliueuce of those masters of English fiction 
with whom he had been familiar from boyhood, above 
all to Smollett And though, by dint of his usual energy, 
he came to be able to invent a plot so generally effective 
as that of A Talc of Two Cities, oi, I was about to say, of 
'The Mystery of Edwin Drouil, y et on this head he had had 
to contend against a special difficulty, I mean, of course, 


p 
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Ihe pulilicatiou nf most of hia books in monthly or 
oven Weekly niimbere In Iho case of a writer both 
pathetic and Immoroue, the serial method of pubhca- 
tion leads the public to expect its due allowance of 
both pathos and humour eiery month or W'eek, even if 
each number, to borrow a homely simile applied in Oliver 
Twist to books in general, need not contain “ the tragic 
and the comic scenes in as regular alternation as the 
layers of red and white in a side of streaky bacon ” 
And again, as in a melodrama of the old school, each senol 
tlivisionhaa,if possible, to closeeiuphatically, DifBctively,with 
a pioinise of yet stranger, more touching, moie laughable 
Lliings to come On the other hand, with this form of 
publication lepelition is frequently necessary by way of 
" reminder ’ to indolent readers, avhoso memory needs re- 
frcsliing oftei the long pauses between the acts Fortu- 
nately, Dickens ahhoned living, as it were, from hand to 
mouth, and thus diminished the dangers to which, I cannot 
help thinking, Thackeray at times almost succumbed Yet, 
iiotwithatauding, in the arrangement of his incidents and 
the contrivance of his plo’ts it is often iiujiossible to avoid 
uotiTig the imperfection of the machinery, or at least the 
traces of effort I have already said uiidei what influences, 
in my opinion, Dickens acquired a constructive skill which 
would have been conspicuous in most other novelists 
If in the combination of parts the workmanship of 
Dickens was not invaiiably of the best, on the other hand 
in the invention of those parts themselves he excelled, 
Ills imaginative pow'er and dramatic instinct comOinmg 
to produce an endless succession of eflective scenes and 
situations, ranging through almost every variety' of the 
paClietic and the humorous In no direction was nature 
a more powerful aid to art with him than in this 
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From his very boyhood he appears to have possessed in a 
developed form what many others may poase'js in its germ, 
the faculty of converting into a scene — putting, as it 11610, 
into a frame — peisonages that came under his notice, and 
the background on vliicli he saw them Who can forget 
the scene in David Coppo field, in winch the friendless 
little hoy attracts the wondertnent of the good people of 
the ijublichousu where — ib being a special occasion — lie 
has demanded a glass of their ''very best ale, with a head 
toit”l In the autobiographical fragment already cited, 
where the story appears m almost the same words, Dickens 
exclaims 

Here wa stand, all three, before me now, in my study in 
Devonahiu* foiracc The landlord, in his shirt slcoves, loiuing 
against the bar wimlow-frame , hia wife, looking over the little 
half duor , and I, m actino coufiisiun, looking up at tlicin fiuio 
outside the partitjuu 

Kg saw the scene while ho was an actor in it Already the 
Shetch&s hy /?^);Jshoncd the cxuberailce of this power, and in 
hid last years more tli.in one paper in the delightful Uncvni- 
7 ‘ierciul I'lfiLfllet senes proved it to bo inexhaustible 
as ever, while the art with which it was exercised had be- 
come more refined "Who bus better described (for who was 
more sen'-itiM. to it*?) the mysterious influence of ciowds, 
aud who the pitiful pathos of solitude 1 Who hag 
ever sui passed DiLkens m Ills represeiitiilions, varied a 
thousandfold, but still appealing to the same emotions, 
common to ua all, of the crises or buniiiig-poiiits of 
human liful Who has dwelt with a more potent effect 
on that catastrophe which the drama of every human 
life must reach, whose scenea of death in its pathetic, 
pitiful, reverend, terrible, ghastly forms speak more to 
the imagination and irore to the heart 1 There is, 

p 2 
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howBVBr, one apociLs of seem a iii winch Uie gcniua of 
Dickena acema to mo to exon iso a ‘ilill stronyer apcll — 
tlioae which pmeife a caUstiu|ihe, whicli .no chargeil like 
thunilerclQiiila ivitli the coming storm Amlheic tliu coii- 
atructivc art is at woik , for it la tho arrangement of the 
incijentfi, past ami to conic, combined by anticipation in 
the mind of the reader, which givea their extiaoidinary 
force to such auiica as the nocturnal watching of Xaucy 
by Noah, oi CarLcr’a larly walk to the railway atation, 
where he is to meet hia doom Extremely powerful, 
too, in a rather different way, is the aceiie m Little Dornt, 
described in a word or two, of the parting of liar and 
Physician at dawn, after they hale "found out Mr 
Mordle's complaint ” 

Before parting, at Physician's door, they both looked up at 
the sunny Qioi meg sky, lutu whicli the smoke of a few eaily fires, 
and the breath and voices of a few eaily stirn is, were peacefully 
riBLug, and tlien looked round upon tho immeose city, and said 
"If all those tiuudieds and thousands of beggared people who 
weie yet asluep could only know, as they two spoke, the rum 
that impel ded over them, what a fearful ory against one 
miseiablu soul amiM go up tu Ifouven' " 

Nor la it une ciiily, but pity also, which he la able thus 
to move befoti'haiid, ao in Vumbey and Sun, iii the incom- 
pai ihle scenes leading u]i to little Paul s death 

More diverse opinions have been expressed as to 
Pickens' mastery of that highest pait of the novelist's 
nit, which we call cliaiactensatiuu Pndoubtedly, the 
characters which he draws are included in a limited range 
Yet I question whether their range can he justly termed 
narrow as compared with that commanded by any other 
great English novelist except Scott, or with those of 
many novelists of other literatures except Balzac But 
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within hiB own lange Dickena is unapproBchod Hia 
novels do not altogether avoid the common danger of 
uninteresting heioes and insipid heroines j hut only a 
very few of his heroes are conventionally declamatory like 
Nicholas Nicklehy, and few ot his heroines simper senti- 
mentally like Rose Maylie Nor can I for a moment 
assent to the condemnation which has been pronounced 
upon all the female characters in Dickens’ hooks, as 
more or less feeble or artificial At the same time 
it IS true that from women of a mightier mould Dickens' 
imagination turns aside , he could oot have drawn a 
Dorothea Casauhon any more than he eould have drawn 
Romola herself Similarly, heroes of the chivalrous 
or magnanimous type, representatives of generous effort 
in a great cause, will not cosily be met with in his 
writings ho never even essayed the picture of an 
artist devoted to art for her own sake 

It suited the genius, and in later years perhaps ths 
temper of Dickens ns an author, to leave out of sight 
those "public virtues” to winch no man was m liuth less 
blind than himself, and to rcnuiin content with the illustra- 
tion of types of the private oi domestic kind We may 
cheerfully take to us the censuic that our groat humonst 
was in nothing more English than in this — that liis sym- 
pathy with the affections of llie hearth and the home knew 
almost no bounds A symholisation of this may ho found 
111 the honour which, from the SkHditi, and Pickwick 
onwards through a long scries of Christmas books and 
Christmas Numheis, Dickens, doiihtleas veiy consciously, 
paid to the one great festival of English family life 
A’et so far am I from agreeing with those critics who 
think that he is hereby loweied to the level of the poets cf 
the teapot and the plum-pudding, that I am at a loss how to 
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express my admiration for this aide of hia genias — tender 
with the tenderness of Cowper, playful with the playful- 
ness of Goldsmith, natural with the naturalness of the 
author of Ameha Who was eier inoro at home mth 
children than he, and, for that matter, niLh bahies to 
begin with 1 Mr Horne relates how he once heaid a lady 
exclaim " Oh, do read to us about the baby , Dickons is 
capital at a baby'” Even when most playful, most 
farcical ooncernnig children, his fun is rarely without sori’e- 
thing of true tciiderncSB, for he knew the meaning of that 
dreariest solitude which he lias so often pictured, but 
nowlieie, of course, with a truthfulness going so sLiaigbt 
to the heart aa in Davul Copperfield — the solitude of a 
child left to itself Another wonderfully true child- 
character IS that of Pip in U}tni ].xpccintioni,, who is 
also, as Ills ycais jirogioss, an admnable study of hoy'- 
nature For Dickens thoroughly understood what that 
mystenoUB lariety of huinankmd really is, and was 
always, if one may so say, on the look-out for him He 
knew him m the biighlncss and freshness which makes 
true inyiiiHa of such delighilul cliaractei-s (rale enough 
111 (ictiiiii) as Walter Gay and Mrs Lirnper’s grandson 
He knew him m liis fcsliic mood — witness the amusing 
letter in which he deseiibes a water-expedition at Eton 
with his son and two of his irrepressible sehoolfelluw 
He knew him iii his precocity — the boy of about three 
feet high at the George and Vulture, " in a hairy cap and 
fustian overalls, whose garb bespoke a laudable ambition 
to attain in time the oleiatiou of an hostler, " and the 
thing on the roof of the llarnshurg coach, which, when 
the rain was over, slowly upreaied itself, and patronisingly 
piped out the inquiry “Well now, stranger, I guess you 
hnd this a'most like an Enghsb artemoon, hey 1 " He 
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knew the Oavioche who danced attendance on Mi Qudp at 
hia wharf, and those strangest, but by no moans least true, 
types of all, the pupil teachers in Mr Fagin's academy 
But these, with the exception of the last-named, which 
show much shrewd and kindly insight into the paradoxes 
of human nature, are of course the mere aoqui^ of the 
great humorist's pencil Ilia men and women, and the 
passions, tho desires, the loves, and hatreds that agitate 
them, he has usually chosen to depict on that background 
of domestic life which is in a greater or less degree common 
to us all And it is thus also that he has secured to him 
self the vast public whidi vibrates very differently from 
a mere class or section of society to the touch of a popular 
speaker or writer "The more,” he writes, “we see of 
life and its brevity, and the woild and its aarieties, the 
more we know that no exercise of our abilities in any art, 
but the addressing of it to the groat ocean of humanity in 
which we are drops, and not to bye-pomls (very stagnant) 
here and there, ever can or over will lay tho foundations 
of an endurable retrospect ” The types of character which 
in his fictions he clucfiy delights in reproducing are accord- 
mgly those which most of us have opportunities enough 
of comparing with the lealities around us, and this test, 
a sound ona within reasonable limits, was the test he de- 
manded To no other author were his own characters ever 
more real , and Forster observes, that " what he had most to 
notice in Dickens at the very outset of hig career, was Ilia 
indifference to any praise of hia performances on the merely 
hterary side, compared With the higher recognition of them 
as hits of actual life, with the meaning and purpose, on 
their part, and the responsibility on his, of realities, rather 
than creations of fancy " It is, then, the favourite growths 
of our own age and country for which we shall most readily 
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look m hia ■works and not look in vain avaiice and 
prodigality , pride in al' ita phases , hypocnsy in ita end- 
less varieties, nnctuous and plausihle, fawning and self- 
sltistied, formal and moral , and, on the other side, faith- 
fulness, simplicity, long-suffering patience, and indomitable 
heioic good humour Do we not daily make room on the 
pavement fur JIi Domhey erect, solemn, and icy, along 
Bide of whom in the road Mr Carker deferentially walks 
his sink linise 1 Do we nutknow inoia than one Anthony 
ChuMiew it laying ii]! inuiiey for himself and his son, and 
a curse fur both along with it, and many a Richard 
Carston, sinkiug, sinkiiig, as Iho hope gro-wa feebler that 
Justice orVortune will at last help one who has not learnt how 
to hell' himself 1 Ami will not prodigals of a more buoyant 
kind, like, the iinmoriil Mr Mieawher (though, 'maybe, with 
ail eloquence less ornate th,in Ins), when ihfir boat la on the 
shore and ihnr baik is on the eea, become " perfectly 
business like and perfectly practical,” and propose, m 
acknowledgment of a parting gift we had neither hoped 
nor desired to see again, ‘'lulls” or, if ive should prefer 
it, "a bond, or any other description of security 1” All 
this will happen to us, as surely os we shall be button- 
holed by recksniffH in a state of philanthropic exultation , 
and watched round corners by 'uiuble but observant Uriah 
Hoops , and affronted m what is best m us by the worst 
hypocrite of all, the hypoente of religion, who flaunts in 
our eyes his greasy substitute for what he calls the “ light 
of terewth ” To be sure, uiilcsa it bo Mr Chadband and 
those of bis tribe, w e shall liiid the hypocrite and the nian- 
out-at^elbows in real life less endurable than their represen- 
tatives m fiction, for Dickens well understood, "that if 
you do not administer a disagreeable character carefully, 
the public y ai e a decided tendency to think that the 
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a/nri/ is disagreeable, and not merely the fictitious form ” 
Tils economy is less stnct "with characters of the opposite 
class, true copies of Nature's own handiwoik — the Tom 
Pinches and Trotty Vecka and Clara Peggottys, who 
reconcde us with our kind, and Mr Pickwick himself, 
" a human being replete with benevolence,” to borrow a 
phrase from a noble passage m llirkens' most congenial 
predecessor These characters in Dickens have a warmth 
which only the creations of P'lehling and Smollett had 
possessed hofore, and which, like these old masters, ho 
occasionally carries to excess At the other extreme stand 
those characters in which the art of Dickens, always m 
union with the promptings of his moral nature, illustratoa 
the mitigating or redeeming qualities cbsnrv.ihlo even in 
the outcasts of our civilisation To me his fignus of this 
kind, wlien they aro not too intensely eliboiatcd, are not 
the least touching , and there is something as pathetic 
m the uncouth convict Magwitch ns in the consumptive 
crnsaing-sweeper Jo 

As a matter of course, it is possible to take exceptions 
of one kind or anothci to some of the cliaractcis created 
by Dickens in so extraordinary a jiiofusion I hardly 
know of any other non list less obnoxious to the charge 
of repeating liunsclf , though, of course, many characters 
m his earlier or shorter w orks contained in themaelvoa 
the germs of later and fuller dcaclopments Hut Bob 
Sawyer and Dick Swivellcr, Noah Claypolo and Uriah 
Keep are at least aulliciently independent variations on 
the same themes Dn the other hand, rdci and Cu'e, 
m The Ohimes, were the first sketches of (Jradgmid and 
Boimderby, in llaid Times, and Clemency m I'ha Battle 
of Life, prefigures Peggotty in Daeid Ctipjjerfield No one 
could senoualy quarrel with such repetitions as these, and 
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bhere are remarkably few of tbem , for the fertile geniue 
of Dickens took delight m the vanety of its creativeness, 
and, as if to eiemplify this, there waa no relation upon 
the contrasted humours of which he better loved to dwell 
than that of partnership It haa been seen how rarely 
Ills inventive power condescended to supplement itself 
by what in the noicl corresponds to the mimicry of the 
stage, and what in truth is na degrading to the one as it 
IS to the other — the reproduction of originals from real 
hie On the other hand, he carries his habit too far of 
making a particular phrase do duty as an index of a 
clianctor This trick also is a trick of tha stage, where 
it often enough maken the judicious gneve Many may 
lie inclined to eensure it in Dickons as one of several 
fuims of tliQ exaggoiation which la so frequently 
cimdcmnoj in him There was no chaige to which 
he waa more sonaitiie, and in tlie preface to Martin 
Oluu'lcitil he accordingly (not for the first time) 
turned round upon the objectors, doclaiing roundly 
that “what la cxaggor.itioii to one cl.isa of minds 
and poneplKuis is plain truth to another,” and 
hinting a doubt "whether it is ahoons the wiitcr who 
colours highly, or whelhei it is now and then the reader 
wlioae eye for colour is a little dull " I certainly do not 
think that the term “ exaggerated ’’ is correctly applied to 
Buch convoiitioiial characters of senaational romance 
as Itosa Dartle, who has, as it were, lost her way into 
DiU'td Copjiei field, while Hortense and Madame Defarge 
bccni to bo in then proper places in Bleak House, and ^ 
frill oj Tiro Cities In liis eailier writings, and m the 
frcshci and less overcharged serious paits of his later 
hooks, he larely if ever paints black in black, even the 
Jew Fagin bas a niomeiitof relenting against the sleeping 
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Oliver, he 19 not that unreal thing, a "demon," -whereas 
Sikes IS that real thing, a brute On the other hand, 
certainly he at times makes hia characters more laughable 
than nature , few great humonats have so persistently 
sought to efface the line which aoparates the barely possible 
from the morally probable This was, no doubt, largely 
due to his inclination towards the grotesque, which a 
severer literary training might have taught him to restiaiii, 
thus ha liked to introduce insane or imbecile personages 
into fiction, where, as in real life, they are often dangerous 
to handle It is to his sense of the grotesque, rathi'r than 
to any deep-seated satirical intention, and certainly not to 
any want of reverence or piety in his very siinjile and very 
earnest nature, that I would likewise ascribe the exaggera 
tion and unfairness of which he is guilty against Little 
Bethel and all its works But in this, as in other in- 
stances, no form of humour requires more delicate 
handling than the grotesque, anil none is more liable 
to cause fatigue Latterly, Dickens w as always adding 
to his gallery of eccentric portraits, and, if inner cunonts 
may bo traced by outward signs, it ni.iy be worth while 
to apply the test of his Jirimcs, which become more and 
nioie odd as their owners deviale moie and more fioin the 
path of nature Who more simply and yet more happily 
named than the leading members of the Pickwick Club — 
from the poet, Mr Snodgiass, to the sportsman. Mi 
Winkle — Nathaniel, not Daniel , but with Veneering and 
Lamnilo, and Boffin and Venus, and Crisparkle and 
Grewglous — be they actual names or nut — we feel in- 
stinctively that we are in the region of the tiaiisnormal 
Lastly, in their descriptive power and the faithfuhiesa 
with which they portray the life and ways of particular 
periods or countries, of special classes, professions, or other 
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diviaiona of mankind, the hooka of Dickena are, again of 
course within their range, unequalled He sought bis 
materials rhiefly at home, though his letters from Italy 
and Switzerland and America, and his French pictures in 
sketch and story, show how much wider a field his 
descriptive powem might have covered The Sketthea ly 
Uoz and the rickwiik Pnjvri, showed a mastery, unaur 
passed before or since, in the description of the life of 
English society in its middle and lower classes, and m 
OJv’r‘1 Tun'<i ho lifted the curtain liom some of the 
rotten parts of our civilisation Tina history of a work- 
llousQ child also sounded the note of that sympathy with 
the poor which gave to Dickens' descriptions of their 
sufTcrings and their struggles a voracity hi yond mere 
accuracy of detail He was still happier in dcscnbing 
their houschuld \iitucB, their helpfulness to one another, 
their cnmpas=iuu for those who are the poorest of ail — the 
friendless and the outcast — as he did in his Old Cm mnfy 
iSAoj), and in most of his Christmas books Ills pictures 
of niiddle-claaa life abounded in kindly humour, hut the 
humour and pathos of poverty — more especially the 
poverty which has not yet lost its self-iespoct — commended 
themselves most of all to his descriptive power Where, 
as in Nuhnlaa Nizhh'hy and later works, he essayed to 
describe the manners of the higher classes, he was, as a 
rulo, far less successful partly because there was in uis 
nature a vein of rebellion against the existing system of 
society, so that except m las latest books, he usually 
approached a description of memhcTs of its dominant orders 
with a satirical intention, or at least an undertone of bitter- 
ness At the same time, I demur to the common assertion 
that Dickens could not diaw n real gentleman All that 
can be eaid is that it very rarely suited his purpose to do so, 
supposing the term to include manners as well as feelings 
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and actions , thougli Mr Twemlow, in Oui Mutual Fneml, 
iniglit be instanced aa a (jjerhaps rather conscious) exception 
ot one kind, and Sir Leiccstei Dedlock, in the latter part of 
Bleats Huuip, aa anotlier Moreover, a closer examination 
ol Lord Frederick Vensopht and Cousin Feenix will show 
that, gull as the one, and ninny as the other is, neither has 
anything that can bo called ungentlemanly about him , on 
the contrary, the characters, on the whole rather plead in 
favour of the advantage than of the valucleasness of blue 
blood As for Dickens' other noblemen, whom I find 
enumerated in an American dictionary of his cliaraclers, 
they are nearly all meie passing embodunents of satirical 
fancies, which pietend to be nothing nioie 

Aiiothei ingenious enthusiast has catalogued the 
numerous callings, piofessions, and trades of the person 
ages appearing in Dickens works I cannot agrixi with 
the criticism that lu liis peisjnages the man is apt to 
become foi gotten in the externals of his calling — the 
hanistei s wig and gown, as it were, standing for the 
barriatei, and the beadi I’s cocked nat and staff for the 
beadle lint be must base possessed in its perfection the 
curious detective faculty of deducing a man’s occupation 
fiom his manners To him nothing wore a neutral tint, and 
IK) man or woman was featureless lie was, it should he 
ri membered, always observing, half liis life he was afoot 
AVhen he undeitook to describe any novel or unfamiliai 
kind of manners, he spared no tune or trouble in making 
a special study of bis subject He was not content to 
know the haunts of the London thieves by hearsay, or 
to read the history of opium smoking and its effects in 
Blue books From the office of his journal in London, 
we End him starting on these self-imposed commissions, 
and from his hotel in New York The whole art of 
descriptive reporting, which Las no doubt produced a 
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large quantity of trashy writing, but has also been of real 
service in arousing a public luteipst m neglected comers 
of our socuil life, was, if not actually sot on foot, at any 
rate TEiiivigorated and vitalised by him No o-na was so 
delighted to notice the oddities which habit and tradition 
atercntipc in particular classes of men , a complete natural 
liiilory of the country actor, the London landlady, and the 
llntisli waller might be compiled from his pages This 
pijMci of obaeivatiun and description extended from human 
life to that of animals His habits of life could not hut 
make him the fnend of dogs, and there is some reason for 
a title which was bestowed on him in a paper in a London 
maga/ine concerning his own dogs — the Landseer of Fic- 
tion Ills letters are full of delightful details concerning 
tlu>B fi lends and coinpanious, Turk, Linda, and the rest 
of them , nor is the family of then lictitious counterparts, 
culiiiiiiatiiig (intellectually) in Merry logs, less numerous and 
dulighlfiil Cats were less congenial to Dickens, perhaps 
betauao ho had no (jb)ection to changing house , and they 
appear iii liis woiks lu no more attractive form than ns 
llip atteiiJaiit spiiita of Mrs Pipclnu and of Mr Kiook 
Hut for the humours of aiiiiiialb in general he had a 
wonderfully quick eje Of Ills ravens I liace already 
‘-pokiii 'ihe pony M'liisker is the typo of kind old 
geiitleiiicn's pomes In one of his letters occurs an ad- 
mirably dioll description of the pug-market at Boulogne, 
and the best unscientihc description ever given of a spider 
was imagiiied by Dickens at Broadatairs, when m his 
solitude 111 tliuught 

uF tamme s])irlerH, as Baron Trenck dad Tlaere la one an my 
cell (wiila a ajioaklrd body and twenty two very deeaded knees) 
nlio eBuiiia Lu know me 

lu eveiythiug, whether animate or inanimate, he found 
oiil at oiuc the chiiaclermlic feature, and reproduced it in 
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words of faultless precision This is the reil secret of his 
ilescriptiTS power, the exercise of which it ■noulil be easy 
to pursue through many othei classes of subjects Scenery, 
for its own sake, he rarely cared to describe , hut no one 
bettor understood how to reproduce the combined effect 
of scenery and weather on tho predisposed mind Thus 
London and its river in especial are, aa I have said, 
haunted by the memory of Dickens’ books 1 o me it was 
for years impossible to pass near London Liidge at night, 
or to idle in the Temple on summer days, oi to fiequent 
a hundred other localities on or near the Thames, without 
instinctively recaUuig pictures scattered through the works 
of Dickens — in this respect, also, a real hhei vaiiatii, 
Thus, and m many ways which it would be labour lost 
to attempt to describe, and by many a stroke or touch of 
genius which it would be idle to seek to reproduce in 
paraphrase, the most obseiving and tho most imaginative 
of our English humorists revealed to us that iiifmito 
multitude of aasooutions wliith hinds men together, and 
makes us members one of another But though observa- 
tion and imagination might discern and discover those 
associations, sympathy — the sympathy of a generous 
human heart with humanity — alone could bieathe into 
them the warmth of life Happily, to most men, theie 
IS one place consecrated above others to the feelings of 
love and goodwill, “that great altar wdiere the worst 
among us sometimes perform the worship of the heart, 
and where the best have offered up such sacrifices and 
done such deeds of heroism as, chronicled, would put 
the pioudest temples of old time, with all their vaunt- 
ing annals, to the blush ’’ It was thus that Dickens 
spoke of the sanctity of home, and, English in many 
things, he was moat English in that love of home to winch 
be was never weary of testifying But, bhougli the " path- 
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way of the sublime "may have heen closed bo him, he knew 
wbU ojjouyli Uiat the intoiests of a pooplc and the interests 
of humanity aie mii^htier than the domestic lovea andcarea 
of any man, and ho cunacicntioiisly aildrcased himself, as to 
the task of his life, to the endeavour to knit humanity 
togethor The method which he, by instinct and by choice, 
more eapecially jiuraued Mua that of seeking to show the 
“ good m everj tiling ” This it n* that made him, unreason- 
ably aomelimos, ignobly never, the champion of the poor, the 
lielpleas, the outcast He was often tempted into a rhetoric 
too loud and too shrill, into a satire neither flue nor fair, 
for he was impatient, but not impatient of vvhat he thought 
true and good His purpose, however, was worthy of his 
powers , nor la there recorded among the lives of English 
lucn of lutbcrs any more single-minded lu its aim, and 
more au( ceaafui m the pursuit of it, than, his He was 
much criLicised in hia lifetime, and he will, I am well 
aware, he ufUii criticised in the future by keener and more 
capable judges than myself They may miss much ui hia 
writings that I hnd m them, but, unless they find one 
thing tliuc, lb wuie better that they never opened one of 
his bucks llo has indicated it bimseli when criticising 
a literary pciformimce by a clover writer 

In this hLtle MS oery thing iB too much pakroniBed and cen- 
doscLiided to, wlioreas the slighteat touch of feoling for the ruBtio 
\\ha JS uf the earth earthy, or of Bisterhood with the homely 
dormant >v ho has made her face shine in her desire bo please, 
would make a differeuco thac the writer can generally imagine 
without trying it You don’t want any Benliment laboriously 
madb out in such a thing You don't want any maudlin show of 
it But you do want a perradiug Buggesbion that it is there 

The sentiment which Dickens means is the salt which 
will give a fresh sai our of their own to hifl works bo long 
as our lianguage auJures 


THE END 
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